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Shake a little Bon Ami Powder on a_ cleaners, for enamel gets rough and | 
4 
wet cloth and wipe out the soapy, refuses to shine. i | 
‘ * . . j As | 
sticky tidal marks like magic! It con- : | od 
. ae Then, too, Bon Ami has a unique pol- | 
verts a dull tub into one glorious white .,. pie A | 
ishing-quality ; it does not merely clean, ; oe | 
shimmer! eo 
but polishes also. | 

Scouring- powders and cakes are harsher 4 

yi 

than Bon Amiandthey clean byascrap-  « Bi cats i 

ing, grinding process; a very eflectiVg ic.) agg : 

process, too, in its proper place, but much _ ype!” ¢ 

too harsh for bath-tubs, nickel, mirrors 4 i 

and other smooth, shining surfaces. Made in both Cake “== 6 

and Powder form || -"@ 77 i>= =i 9, 

You can spoil a nice bath-tub with such _ )& a: 
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ANY women have a feeling that what are called the new 
war dishes will not look attractive on their tables. They 
associate the soy bean with the pig to which it used to be fed: 
the corn and other breads they think will look “rough,” etc. 
Recognizing the need for the most direct help to the house- 
wife in all her food problems this winter, THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL will use its maximum strength and show her 
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The New Dishes and the New Foods 
In Full Colors 
Exactly as They Look When Cooked 
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Every dish shown will be the result of careful experimentation, 





: will then be actually made, photographed and given in THE HOME 


ta”, 
A 7, 


JOURNAL exactly as it appears in its original colors. So the house- 
wife will actually see the new dishes. A full recipe will be given 
with each dish. 

In addition to its own food experts, [HE HOME JOURNAL has 
engaged a number of the most expert cooks throughout the 
country, and the best that all these experts produce will be 
presented. 
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| | Each Dish Will be Personally Indorsed 
bod 

; By Mr. Herbert Hoover 

¢) 

; United States Food- Administrator 

: 

‘ The first set of these full-color food pages will be given in the 

3 next (the October) issue of THE HOME JOURNAL. 
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Before Sherman Monument, Central Park, N.Y. 


ECAUSE of the manifold advantages of Goodyear 
Cord Tires in comfort, appearance, security and free- 

dom from trouble, many users are led to overlook their 
most important virtue, which is economy. Goodyear 
Cord Tires actually do cost less to use than common tires. 
The far greater mileages they deliver, and the savings they 
effect in fuel and power, more than offset their some- 
what higher purchase price, and in the end make their 
selection a matter of economy as well as of preference. 
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flecting its Interests and Needs 


| The Aim of This Page 

| is to Help Every Woman to Grasp 
| Her Opportunity 

to Serve Her Country at War 


MEMBERS OF THE WOMAN’S COMMITTEE 
UNITED STATES COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Dr. ANNA HOWARD SHAW, Chairman 


Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, New York 
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Mrs. PHILIP N. Moorg, St. Louis, Missouri 
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Miss IDA M. TARBELL, New York 

Miss MAUDE WETMORE, Newport, Rhode Island 


EDITED AT WASHINGTON, D. C., BY 
DR. ANNA HOWARD SHAW 


CHAIRMAN OF THE WOMAN’S COMMITTEE, COUNCIL OF 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


What is There You Can Do? 


Register so That You May Find Your Work in War and Those 
in Authority May Find You 


After Duty—What? 


‘Pas big question confronting the women of America is this: 

Will you let the soldier in camp find his amusement in leisure hours 
at the hands of those who care for nothing about him except his money, 
or will you provide it for him, and of the right kind? 


















ELOW is the official registration card for the patriotic women of \ 
B America, authorized by the United States Council of National... , De 


2) YE, 





| 
The question will have its right answer if every woman in the 
a \ training-camp sections will think of the soldiers near her as young men 
Defense and its Woman’s Committee. If you have not yet reg- wos “ey Sa just like those of her own family, with the same needs and the same 
istered, do so to-day at the registration center nearest -you. If the PRLS % ly XS) preference for what is wholesome in life. | 
registration in your community has not yet been started write to ‘ mae Ss a> = << AG, WS The Woman’s Committee, at Washington, is coéperating fully with 
| the chairman of your state division of the Woman’s Committee, eC RT oe ae. the Commission on Training-Camp Activities created by the War | 
or to the Woman’s Committee at Washington, and you will be DOCTOR SHAW Department. The committee’s representatives in the states.are codper- 
- placed in proper touch. No service is required of you if you register. The Editor of This Page ating with the representatives of the commission, which in turn feels | 
Here are the names and addresses of the chairmen of the state that it will fail of its purpose if it doesnot have the help of good women. | 
divisions of the Woman’s Committee in forty- oa 


Go to the representative of the Woman’s Com- 


six states, District of Columbia and Alaska: mittee or Training-Camp Commission nearest 


; HE demand of the hour is for a uniform systematic constructive utilization you, and ask if you, your home or anything in | 
ALABAMA—Mrs. James F. Hooper, Selma. é ; ‘oh . your home can be used. If there is an army | 
Ar1zoNA—Mrs. Eugene Brady O'Neil, 701 North of the i ae ale of the country, and it can reach its hig est efficiency camp near you see that no church, parish house | 
e re Ave aS nix. . ° s see yon, < n, paris ae, | 
, ee ee A. Cable, 1906 West only when it includes each woman capable of thought and action. social hall, club room or other similar building 
‘Forty-second Place, Los Angeles. , ‘ sire ioti remains unused. 
Party seOnes Pea hae A ss. Worth It is no longer a question of desire but a patriotic duty for every woman to co ge ae Cc | 
COLORADO— Mrs. ‘ ° 1 ’ > ‘ E : Raymond 3. Fosdick, chairman of the Com 
Seventh Avenue, Denver. unite with all others in an effort to know and to carry out the plans which the mission on Training-Camp Activities of the | 
NNE Miss Caroline Ruutz-Rees, Rose- ; : shia ra Iss : “ ps | 
pgrinitteng a oo various agencies of the Government are ready to place within reach. War Department, at Washington, will be glad | 
Dac Awann-— Jere, — saree 2. See Two people working together in harmonious cooperation can accomplish to receive suggestions or offers of service. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— Mrs. Archibalc opkins, , ; : 
1826 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington. far more than when working independently without any mutual knowledge or ae 
hee Ad cele sone oe = eo a sympathy; but when the two are multiplied by hundreds of thousands, or per- Why We are at War | 
Street, Atlanta. os haps millions, no one can measure the effect and force given to any undertaking. | AVE you clearly in mind all the events and | 
InaHo— Mrs. S. H. Hays, Boise. ‘ ; ate j : ve circumstances which brought us into the 
InLINOIS—Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, 120 West It is within the power of almost every woman to unite with some existing ik AeA Cena! Bd cen aac 
ee 5 ae were DS te, dia Wine association, but if isolation or other insurmountable obstacles prevent a woman exactly what events finally made it impossible 
_ Berry Street, Fort Wayne. é from meeting with others in cooperative service, it need be no barrier to her for us longer to remain neutral? Could you 
lowA—Mrs. Francis W. Whitley, Webster City. . : , - - ; explain, offhand, what we expect our victory to 
KANSAS—Mrs. David Mulvane, Topeka. usefulness. Let her organize herself and register as a home worker, sign Mr. give to the world and humanity? 
NTUCK elm Bruce, Louisvill : : ; f vorld ¢ anity? 
poe sone LY ae Siilce, Mew Cvtbauw. Hoover’s housewife’s pledge if she is a homemaker, and systematize her home \ll these things are contained in the “Red, 
MARYLAND—Mrs. Edward Shoemaker, 522 Park economies along the same lines as those in which the vast body of homemakers White and Blue Book,” the first account by 
AVERUE, Hereanees. ae . . . .- . the United States Government of how it came | 
MassacuuseTts—Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer, State throughout the land are uniting—the food-saving army which in cooperation lnke tlhe sneak ceulliied. | 
MP isso ® ie a | a with the army in the field must win this war for democracy. Any woman may have this by writing to the 
mazoo. De kee taMhia The call is, therefore, to you to do your part and in the doing you will bind Woman’s Committee of the United States 
MinNEsoTA—Mrs. T. G. Winter, 2617 Dean ; : Council of National Defense, at Washington, 
S3oulevard, Minneapolis. yourself to the whole army of women who are serving their country, and your D. C., for “How the War Came to Asnatica.”’ 
Mississipp1— Mrs. Edward McGehee, Como. : : “——WO: -,, 1 a. | 
ie thee, ee ae, Oe Lice Scent, loyalty to its aims will increase as the days go by. , | 
S is ithi 5 ' c ~T 
oe oui ile aii Nia Do, therefore, the things that are within your reach. Choose any one o Community Food Saving 
NEBRASKA— Miss Sarka B. Hrbkova, Lincoln. the lines of service as indicated on this official registration card for women, and PTH AEN A TG ee 
NEVADA—Mrs. Pearis Buckner Ellis. Carson City. onlin self 3 nee  tonclen & “i? : aie ia } XPERIENCE early this summer showed 
New Hampsuire—Mrs. Mary I. Wood, Ports- gister yourselr in your Ow ycality for such help as you can give. 4~ that it is not sufficient to leave it to the 
mouth, P. ak sigh oo ict Rid ' country needs you. = 7 individual woman to can and dry the summer 
dl > resell nig ull vag Tacky gual Ko / serishable foods which must be saved for winte 
New Mexico—Mrs. W. E. Lindsey, Santa Fé a. ee eae Re es he perisnab ) ) or winter 
NEW YorK—Mrs. W.G. Brown, Hotel Astor, N.Y. 


use. The Woman’s Committee, through its 

NortH CAROLINA— Mrs. Eugene Reilly, Charlotte. state divisions and local units, is urging the 

NORTH DAKOTA— Mrs. equipment and oper 

Ii. G. Vick, Cavalier, ation of food conser 
Ou1o— Mrs. George as a 

Zimmerman, 224 


ey ee —— - mnie 2a ee _ OO ; vation centers in 
3irchard Street, Fre- | WOMAN’S COMMITTEE—COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE bn ep ng 
mont. . : The apparatus re- 
OKLAHOMA— Mrs. Eu- | 


Chairman Woman’s Committee U. S. Council of National Defense 
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Oneean Afes. Chas. Last name) First name) canning and drying; 
Hl. Castner, Hood Address By whom employed é volunteer workers 
River. “a (City or town No. and street or R. D. No are easily secured: a 

7 Wi Nis ‘Mart . Age (in years) Married or single Where employed school, church or 
Chestnut Hill. private kitchen is al 

nae ae ae. Color or race Country of birth References ways available. It 

sh Sturges st ' . . remains , i 
a bepay ber iy 110 Education (vraduate or length of time attended): remain peg for the 
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Mrs. F. Louise ersons dependent upon you, lf any : private raining not being sent to 

” reno a eek Service offered (whether volun Emergency service (whether vol market or otherwise 

SouTH DAKOTA r. : ; a. = ennes aia) 
oie OP Oca teer, expenses only, or paid) unteer, expenses only, or paid used, to be canned or 
Sioux Falls. Will you go . ; . dried at the food con 

TENNESSEE Mrs. Time pledged for service any where ? Home town only? In United States? servation center. 
i A Denny, If training is wanted, Tuition paid The sole object is 

I? *. : . . m2 = 4 9 . 

TEXAS — Mrs. Fred. specify line or free How soon can you start ? to save food that 
Fleming, Dallas,1934 l would otherwise be 
North Carroll | a : ; . . : ‘ . ; : . : eae lost, to store up food 
Avenue. | Training and Experience (Encircle No. to Left of Occupation in Which You are Trained. Underline One in Which You Wish Service or Training for winter use so a 

UTAH Mrs. W. N. : ' sictigenit a = ’ : : : 5 
Williams, Bishop ' ; ’ en. teak ' to release other foods 
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, NV - Jj! tonite _ : W i cad not necessary to de 
E. Weeks, 93 Maple os ” | : 64 Textile HANDICRAE O t 1 Club executive a 1 ty le ho tl : 
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WASHINGTON Mrs. 11 Bookkeeper | 50 Baker | 70 Manicure and haird 2 Mail carrier os cediicceianbas | A. Ambulance . : shal i a 
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Morton, Cheyenne. 








ALASKA—Mrs. T. J. This is the Official Registration Card of Every Patriotic Woman 
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An Official Department 
Conducted by 


John R. Mott, LL.D. 


General Secretary of the National War Work Council 
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An International Work 
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1e Codperation 
of All Governments 


































VERY mother who has a son 

in the Army or Navy will 

be glad to see how the Associa- 
tion tries to look after her boy. 
Wherever the United States 
Government opens one of its 
mobilization and training camps 
the doors of a Young Men’s 
Christian Association recreation 
building or “hut”? are opened 
within its gates, and its busy 
secretaries are ever at the service 
of the soldier. The nearest ap- 
proach to the comforts of home 
will be found in the big building. 


The soldier 


venience. 

















There may be a lecture or an 
entertainment or 
give him mental stimulus, and 
there is soul comfort in the serv- 
ices held for men of all creeds. 


“movi's,” to 


himself helps to 


keep the building going because 
he pays the regular price for all 
his supplies of post cards, candy, 
chocolate and various other 
small things kept for his con- 
Will you do what 
you can tohelp? For whom are 
the soldiers working under such 
abnormal strain except for us? 























Part of a Shipment of 1,400,000 Envelopes and 2,000,000 
Letterheads Distributed for the Free Use of the Boys on the 


2a ne : ; Letters Started for “ Home”; 1100 Dropped Into 
Border. Similar Shipments Go to All Camps 


One Mail Box in Sixteen Hours to the Home Folks on Paper 




















A Writing Table 90 Feet Long Stretches Along Each Side of 
This Recreation Building and is Fully Occupied by Men Talking 











You Can Help 
BY FURNISHING 

Stationery for 300 Letters at a Rate of $1." 

Books, Averaging Them at $1 Each. 

Ten Sets of Checkers or One of Chess for $1. 

A Subscription to a Magazine at an Average of 
$1.50. No Old Magazines are Solicited. 

A Talking Machine and Records for $50. 

A Water Cooler With Sanitary Fixtures, Including 
the Plumbing, for $75. 

Athletic Equipment for a Building or a Tent for 
$200. 

A Piano for $200. 

A Motion-Picture Machine, With Booth and 
Accessories, for $300. 

Full Athletic Equipment for 6000 Men for $400. 

A Motor Truck, for Heavy Transport Work in 
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This Country and Abroad, for $3500. 
A Building Like the One Illustrated, Giving Serv- 
ice to 6000 Men, for an Average of $4500. 


Inside the New Plattsburg Building Ice Water Bubbles From 


The Circulating Library Housed in the Y. M, C 
a Sanitary Fixture 


a New York State Arsenal 














. A. Tent Near 




























= 
HE work done by the Young Men’s Christian z 
Associations of Great Britain, Canada, Aus- ¥ 





tralia and New Zealand, for their troops in France, 
must be fully equaled by the American Associa- 
tions in following and serving our troops. The 
expense for this work in France for the remainder 
of 1917 will probably exceed $1,000,000. This 
will include the maintenance of a considerable 
number of carefully chosen experienced American 
secretaries sent abroad. Every possible aid, from 
the gift of a fully equipped building down to small 
sums for supplies, will be welcomed 

Make checks payable to Cleveland H. Dodge, 
Treasurer National War Work Council, Y. M. C. 
A., 124 East Twenty-Eighth Street, New York. 

Address all inquiries concerning this work in 
America or in France to John R. Mott, 124 East 
Twenty-Eighth Street, New York City. 



































N automobile 
service that 
visits outlying 
squads of soldiers 
guarding rail- 
roads, bridges 
and tunnels. 
These automo- 
biles take sta- 
tionery, deliver 
and collect mail, 
and at night 
carry moving- 
picture machines 
to small encamp- 
ments and also 
furnish enter- 
tainment to 
while away long 
hours off duty. 





























The New Recreation Building at the Plattsburg Officers’ Training Camp 








HUGE tent 

at Framing- 
ham, Massa- 
chusetts, offer 
(from left to 
right) the attrac- 
tions of a piano, 
magazines, news- 
papers from the 
home city, sta- 
tionery and a 
talking machine. 
In the large 
Luildings the sol- 
dier will fre- 
quently find op- 
portunity also to 
study French if 
he wishes to take 
up the language. 
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The American Red Cross is the Only 
Volunteer Society Authorized 
by the Government to Aid Our 
Land and Naval Forces in Time of War 














A Distinct Call to Women 


AVE you felt that you could best answer 
H the war’s appeal to you by entering the 

nursing service? Then this is the day of 
your opportunity, provided you are in earnest 
and wish to set your patriotic impulses free in 
the place where they will do the most good. 

That place is in a regular nurses’ training 
school, such as is conducted in nearly every 
hospital in America. Many women, untrained 
in nursing, have been disappointed to learn that 
their services were not wanted on the field of 
battle, nor even in a base hospital. 

It is the professional nurse only who has 
been called and accepted, and more than a 
thousand of her are now in active service. 
More thousands will follow soon. They are the 
finest of their profession, and they go gladly; 
but do you realize that each one is leaving 
behind her important work in civil life, which 
must now be done by someone else? 

There is a limit to the number of our experi- 
enced nurses who can be spared for war serv- 
ices, unless there is assurance that for each one 
who goes at least another woman will step 
forward to prepare herself to take her place. 

We have no right to expect—though we may 
hope for—a short war. We must put away 
makeshift methods, and think of a year from 
now, two years, perhaps even three years. The 
woman who enters training to-day is the woman 
who a little later will be prepared to take the 
place at home of the nurse who has gone, or 
even to follow her to the Front. 

The Red Cross earnestly hopes that many 
young women, particularly those with the 
advantages of a good education, will let their 
desire to be of service take a most practical 
form and prepare to enter a profession which 
has been called upon to do so noble a work. 


Helpful Information for Red Cross Workers 


Red Cross Bulletins 
“Ties membership and work of the Red Cross 


have undergone such expansion in the last 

few months that it has not been practica- 
ble for full information about the organization 
to reach everyone interested. The National 
officers have endeavored to supply this informa- 
tion in printed bulletins and circulars, which are 
free. Here isa list of the more important ones: 


A. R. C. 97, Charter and By-Laws of the Amer- 
ican National Red Cross. 

‘ A. R. C. 114, Organization and Activities. April, 
917. 

A. R. C. 117, Town and Country Nursing Service 
(Propaganda Leaflet). May, 1917. 

A. R. C. 136, Red Cross Sanitary Training De- 
tachments. December, 1916. 

A. R. C. 138, Circular of Information Concerning 
Courses in Elementary Hygiene and Home Care of 
the Sick, Home Dietetics, Preparation of Surgical 
Dressings. March, 1917. 

A. R. C. 141, Equipment for Classes in Elemen- 
tary Hygiene and Home Care of the Sick. List 
No. 1; Reprint. March, 1917. 

A. R. C. 142, Equipment for Classes in Elemen- 
tary Hygiene and Home Care of the Sick. List 
No. 2. January, 1917. 

A. R. C. 143, Equipment for Classes in Home 
Dietetics. March, 1917. 

A. R.C. 144, Organization of Committee for De- 
velopment of Red Cross Instruction. March, 1917. 

A. R. C. 147, Auxiliaries. Revised March, 1917. 

A. R. C. 149, Organizing a Chapter; Circular of 
Information. March, 1917. 

A. R. C. 150, The American National Red Cross 
Nursing Service; f 
March, 1917. 

A. R. C. 154, Bureau of Red Cross Supply Serv- 
ice, Department of Military Relief. April, 1917. 

A. R. C. 162, Relief of Dependent Families of 
Soldiers and Sailors; Policies and Methods. April, 
1917. 

A. R. C. 163, Relief of Dependent Families of 
Soldiers and Sailors; Outline of Organization. 
April, 1917. 


Information for Applicants. 


A. RK. €. 164, Surgical Dressings, Hospital Gar- 
ments and Supplies for United States Military 
Relief. April, 1917. 

A. R. C, 165, Surgical Dressings, Hospital Gar- 
ments and Hospital Supplies Approved by the 
American Red Cross for European Relief. May, 
1917. 

A. R. C. 166, Training of Volunteers for Work 
Among Dependent Families of Soldiers and Sailors. 
May, 1917. 

A. R. C. 168, Draft of Model By-Laws for a 
Chapter. May, 1917. 

Chapters may obtain these circulars from the 
directors of the divisions in which they are 
situated. All individuals and Auxiliaries of 
Chapters may get them on application to their 
own or the nearest Chapter. 


Your Supplies: Where They Go 


OW that the United States is in the war to 

see it through there is no more question 
about whether what you make is for our soldiers 
or for those of our allies. Supplies are being 
turned by the Red Cross into a vast common 
stock from which steady streams are flowing to 
all the forces which we can properly help. As 
our country is making common cause with the 
other nations arrayed against Germany, the 
Red Cross could hardly let supplies accumulate 
here for our exclusive use when there is des- 
perate need among the soldiers of our allies. 


Do Their Mending 


if ERE is what the Red Cross women of one 
city are doing for the soldiers in a training 
camp near by: 
One afternoon each week a group of Red 
Cross women go to the mess hall of this camp 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 51 
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UPPLY CORPS. In this division of Red 
Cross work the service of the members is.to 
Prepare surgical dressings, hospital garments and 
other Red Cross supplies. The uniform is a 
iite dress, or a whi 





> waist and skirt, with dark 
4¢ veil and white shoes. Small Red Cross em- 
ems are worn on the veil and on the left front 
of the dress. The arm band is dark blue, with 
a horn of plenty embroidered in white. 
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Opposes CORPS. This service is designed to include 


the women who do the large amount of clerical work in 





= Red Cross Chapter—the volunteer stenographers, 


bookkeepers, etc. The uniform consists of a one-piece gray 
chambray dress, a white, broad collar, white duck hat with 
yellow band, and white shoes. The Red Cross emblem is 
worn on the hat and on the left front of the dress, while the 
arm band is yellow, with two crossed quill pens embroidered 
in white. 


The New Red Cross Costumes 





The New Red Cross Uniforms 


Authorized by National Headquarters 
of the American Red Cross 


HE wearing of any of these uniforms is to 

| be a mark of service to the Red Cross; the 

privilege of wearing them is to be carefully 

guarded. Careful regulations governing their 

use have been most carefully drawn up and 

placed in the hands of the various Chapters for 
enforcement. 

The uniforms shown on this page are for 
each of the four chief services of woman Red 
Cross workers outside of nursing and hospital 
duty, in which only professional nurses are per- 
mitted to engage. Each uniform has been 
selected because of its particular suitability 
for the particular service concerned, and in 
this selection care has been taken to make it 
quite distinct from the uniform worn in the 
nursing service. 

The uniform is to be worn only when the 
member of a corps is on active duty at the order 
of her superior officer. In all respects the 
organization of uniformed corps is wholly under 
control of Red Cross Chapters, and subject to 
the regulations laid down by the National 
Headquarters. 

Permits to wear the uniforms must be issued 
in each case, and each member of a uniformed 
corps is required to take an oath of allegiance. 
No person under 18 years of age may be ad- 
mitted to any of the corps, while no person 
under 23 years of age may be a member of the 
Refreshment Corps. 

For full details about the uniformed Red 
Cross Service Corps apply to your local Chapter, 
which has been fully informed from National 
Headquarters. 

With the exception of the Motor-Corps uni- 
form, all these Red Cross uniforms can be very 
easily and inexpensively made by any woman. 
Your Chapter can tell you where you can get 
the Motor-Corps uniform, which usually costs 
about $25. 











EFRESHMENT CORPS. This corps feeds soldiers 

passing in troop movement or en route to a hospital, 
or furnishes lunches in the way of extras to troops in near-by 
camps. The uniform is a dark blue and white striped 
chambray dress, long white apron with bib, white duck 
helmet with dark blue veiling, and tan shoes. The arm band 
is dark blue, with a cup embroidered in white. A large Red 
Cross emblem is worn on the apron bib and a small one on 


the helmet. 








OTOR CORPS. All woman volunteer motor 

drivers required for Chapter work ate in- 
cluded in this service. Members may or may not 
furnish their own cars. The uniform is a long gray 
cloth coat with a tan leather belt, a close-fitting 
hat of the same material, riding breeches, tan 
puttees or canvas loggings and tan shoes. The 
Red Cross emblem is worn on the hat. The arm 
band is light green embroidered in white. 
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Sam Loyd, the Puzzle 2g | has made the in- 
teresting discovery that the Union Jack of Eng- 
land is the only tricolored national flag that 
cannot be turned eased down. 


‘¢Well,’? Said Mr. Martin to Mrs. Martin as he 
looked up from his paper, “ ¢ ‘olonel Roosevelt 
was certainly a bellicose President.’ 

“Colonel Roosevelt?” asked Mrs. Martin. 
“You mean Mr. Taft, don’t you?” 


= 


Sir Hugh Clifford, Author of Many Books and 
governor for Great Britain of the Gold Coast, 
had added 10,000 square miles to the British 
Empire before he was 21. 


When General Sherman Was Riding through 
Georgia a citizen came to him and said: ‘ Gen- 
eral, your men have stolen my pigs, looted my 
henroosts and emptied my cellar; they have 
stolen everything except my hope of immor 
tality; thank goodness, they can’t steal that.” 

“IT don’t know about that,” said the general. 
‘The Nineteenth Maine is coming along next.” 
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VER in France an American and his 

wife, among other American hus- 
bands and wives, are doing splendid 
things in the hospitals. The wife is one 
of our best-known American women and 
it is her many years of life alternately in 
France and America that compelled her, 
two years ago, to go to France to do all 
in her power to alleviate the misery of 
the wounded in France’s glorious army. 
Save for the briefest returns, she has 
been constantly on duty there. She is 
Edith Wharton, author, among other 
books, of “The House of Mirth ”— and 
this is her guide, counselor and hus- 
band, Edward Wharton. 


Edison Began Inventing at an Early Age. At 
seven he induced a youthful companion to swal 
low a large number of dry Seidlitz powders and 
drink a glass of water. When the gas thus gen- 
erated in the youth’s insides did not enable him 
to rise like a balloon, young Edison was sorely 
disappointed. History fails to record the state 
of mind of the other boy. 


Benjamin Franklin, Upon Coming to a Tavern 
on a cold winter evening after riding all day and 
being almost frozen, hurriedly tied his horse and 
hastened to the fire in the office. 

When he reached the fire it was entirely sur- 
rounded by other guests. 

Mr. Franklin called to the landlord to feed his 
horse a quart of oysters at once, saying that the 
horse would remove the shells himself. 

Everyone became interested to see a horse 
eat oysters and left the fire, and Franklin sat 
down by the stove. 


One Day a Young Officer in the Construction 
department of the United States Navy—Rob- 
inson by name—was looking over a lot of naval 
blue prints and, as chairs were not plentiful in 
the room, he up-ended a wire wastebasket and 
sat on that. Rising, he started to kick the basket 
right side up, but paused. That instant an idea 
was born. The idea, materially expressed, you 
can see on every American battleship to-day. 
It is the trellislike mast. 


Once on a Trip to the South Dr. Henry van Dyke 
came upon an old colored woman sitting on her 
cmrete p smoking a villainous clay pipe. 
“Do you enjoy smoking, aunty?” asked 
Doctor van Dyke. ‘That pipe’s pretty bad.” 
“Oh, yes, sah; I smokes pretty much all day.”’ 
“Well, you ought to clean your pipe. It’s 
very rank. How do you expect to get into 
heaven with a bre sath like that?” 
“‘T reckon dat won’t keep me out, sah. When 
I die I expects to lose mah breath.’ 


There is Something That Isn’t Known, gener- 
ally, about America’s first woman congress- 
woman, Miss Jeannette Rankin, which is that 
less than a year before she was elected to Con- 
gress she was hiring herself out by the day as a 
dressmaker in New Zealand. This young Amer- 
ican woman from Montana wanted to find out 
social conditions in New Zealand, and, having no 
friends in that country, she went there, adver- 
tised in the newspapers as an American dress- 
maker and hired herself out for $2 a day. She 
““made good,” because it so happens that she 
is an expert with her needle. 








anywhere. 


Independence Square, Philadelphia. 











THIS PAGE AND YOU AND ME 


Me BOK has given me this page to make, as he says, “the most interesting personal page 
But let our readers help you.” 

it, if you will help. I will get all the bright personal bits and stories that I hear or can pick 

up, and if you will do the same this will be a page edited by you and me together. Shall we? 

Write me of any interesting personal fact or story about a well-known person you hear. If it 

is old—well, so long as it isn’t too well known! Every story can’t be entirely new. But tell 

me the source. And I will send you a crisp dollar bill for every one I accept ; the others I will 

faithfully destroy. Just address me The Personal Man, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 

Let’s see what we can all really do with this page. | 


That’s a good idea. And I think I can do 














The Reverend E. Leslie Pidgeon, president 
of the International Rotary, says that Henry 
Ford is a greater evangelist than Billy Sunday 
because he has shaken the devil out of vastly 
more people. 


Maximilian, Head of the Ducal House of Bava- 
ria, who was a great favorite with the people on 
account of his democratic ways, never thought 
it beneath him to use the public stagecoach, in 
those times the only known conveyance. 

On one such occasion, while traveling incog- 
nito from Munich to Vienna, he found a pleas- 
ing traveling companion in a business man of 
Munich. As they were nearing their destina- 
tion the business man extended a most cordial 
invitation to his fellow traveler. 

“T am stopping,” he remarked, “with my 
daughter, who holds quite a prominent position 
in sot iety. She is the wife of banker X—— 

““T, too, have a daughter living in Vienna, who 
is quite prominent socially,” Duke Maximilian 
replied. “She is the Empress Elizabeth.” 


The Home of the Late Joseph Jefferson at Buz 
zard’s Bay was not far from the Wareham 
road. Some years ago, when certain ladies 
affected the bloomer costume when riding bi- 
cycles, Mr. Jefferson came upon a lady in such 
a garb, who had evidently mistaken her road. 
As Mr. Jefferson approached she asked: 

‘Will you kindly tell me if this is the way to 
Wareham?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Jefferson, 


know; 


“*T’m sure I don’t 
it’s the first time I’ve ever seen any.” 


When Henry Ford Was 17 Years Old he earned 
three dollars a week. When he was fifty-two he 
owned 276 acres of manufacturing plant, with 
6000 machines operating in one room and every 
one of his more than 20,000 employees receiv 

ing more each day than he received each week 
thirty-five years before. 


Representative Talbott, of Maryland, was on an 
automobile trip with a friend to Mount Vernon. 
Mr. Talbott, being uncertain about the locality, 
stopped his fast-going car and asked a small boy 
if that was the road to the home of George 
Washington. ‘‘ Yes, sir, it is,’ replied the boy; 
“but you needn’t hurry; he’s dead.” 


When Sousa’s Band was giving a concert in a 
Western city, recently, all the lights in the 
auditorium went out. Sousa was on the job and 
almost instantly the band began to play ‘‘Oh, 
Dear, What Can the Matter Be?” As the lights 
still refused to light, the bandmaster launched 
into ‘‘ Wait Till the Clouds Roll By.” The roar 
of laughter subsided only when the lights flashed 
on and the regular program was resumed. 





F YOUR wife were to say to you one 

day, “I’m tremendously relieved, 
Charlie,” and you were to ask why, only 
to be answered, “Because I’ve finally 
managed to murder Miss Smith,” it 
would probably shock you. But it 
wouldn’t if your wife did the things that 
the wife at is, write 
detective stories. For this is Mr. Charles 
Rohlfs, whose wife’s writing name, 
“Anna Katharine Green is known 
wherever mystery stories are read—and 
that’s everywhere. 





Arthur Henderson, of Great Britain’s Cabinet 
and War Council, used to be a molder in a 
foundry. 5 
Sir Albert Stanley, operator of London’s under- 
ground railway system and member of Lloyd 
George’s cabinet, used to live in Detroit, Mich- 
igan, and worked for the Detroit Street Railway 
Company when it was conducted by the Du 
Ponts of powder fame. 


Just Before the Civil War Susan B. Anthony, 
the leader of the Woman’s Rights movements, 
was trying to enlist the support of Horace 
Greeley, editor of the New York “Tribune,” 
whose influence extended from one end of the 
country to the other. 

Mr. Greeley was opposed to woman’s suffrage, 
and among other reasons for opposing it he 
declared that women are useless in time of war. 

‘““What would you do,” he demanded, “‘in the 
event of civil war?” 

‘Just what you would do, Mr. Greeley,” re- 
plied Miss Anthony promptly. ‘‘I should sit in 
my office and write articles urging other people 
to go and fight.” 


An Artist of Rome Painted a Portrait of the 
late Pope Leo XIII, which proved to be an ex- 
ceedingly poor piece of work. However, the 
artist was so elated over the picture that he 
brought it to the Pope himself and asked him to 
write his autograph and a verse of Scripture on it. 

Pope Leo examined the portrait critically and 
then wrote on the back of it: 

“Lo, itis I. Be not afraid.” 


When President Wilson was a young lawyer in 
North Carolina he affected ‘‘whiskers.’? On 
one occasion, when pleading a case before a 
jury, he received very somnolent attention from 
all but the sheriff, who watched him closely. 
At the close of his argument Wilson moved over 
to the sheriff, hoping for a few kind words. 
‘“Woodie,” said the sheriff, ‘do you know that 
one of your side whiskers is shorter than the 
other?” That night the ambitious lawyer 
shaved clean, and has done so ever since. 


In Responding to a Toast at a banquet of the 
Ohio Society in New York, John Hay s aid: ‘I 
was born in Indiana, I grew up in Illinois, I was 
educated in Rhode Island; I learned my law 
in Springfield, my politics in Washington, my 
diplomacy in Europe, Asia and Africa; I have 
a farm in New Hampshire and deskroom in the 
District of Columbia. The first ancestors of 
whom | ever heard were a Scotchman, who was 
half English, and a German woman, who was 
half French. My mother wasfrom New England, 
and my father from the South. In this bewilder- 
ment of origin and experience, I can only put 
on an aspect of humility in any gathering of 
favorite sons, and confess I am nothing but an 
American!” we tte 

Apropos of the Absentmindedness of President 
Arthur T. Hadley, of’ Yale, it is said that he 
amused a trolley car full of people, not long ago, 
by handing his five-cent piece, as he boarded the 
car, to an astonished professor and then, passing 
on up the aisle, shook hands with the even more 
astonished conductor. 





OUBTLESS you have never before 

seen this man, yet his name has been 
made more or less a household word in 
English-speaking homes by token of 
literary achievements. It first became 
such about twenty-five years ago, when 
a novel called “Robert Elsmere” was 
the “best seller” in America. Lots of 
other best sellers by the same author 
have followed, but this gentleman is not 
the author; rather, the husband of the 
author, for he is Humphry Ward, a man 
of distinguished achievement himself. 


Booker T. Washington found that he would 
have to use an old chicken house for a school- 
room. 

“Uncle,” said he to an old colored man, ‘‘I 
want you to come down at nine o’clock to- 
morrow morning and help me clean out a hen- 
house.” 

“Law now, Mr. Washington,” the old man 
expostulated, “ you don’ tw ant to begin cleanin’ 
out no henhouse roun’ yere in de daytime.” 


Harry Houdini, the Gentleman who escapes from 
cells, handcuffs and all other binding ties, was 
once giving an exhibition before thousands in 
Providence, Rhode Island. An old lady, unfa- 
miliar with the novelties of vaudeville, on being 
asked what he was doing, replied: ‘‘Oh, he’s 
paying an election bet.’ 


Madame Tetrazzini, the Prima Donna, was on 
concert tour and her manager asked for a suite 
of three connecting rooms at the Hotel Statler, 
in Buffalo. Instead of explaining that there 
were no suites with more than two connecting 
rooms, Statler, the proprietor, merely asked 
when the singer’s quarters would have to be 
ready. ‘‘ Five o’clock this afternoon,” said her 
manager. It was then ten in the morning. 
‘All right,” returned the hotel man. ‘‘ They’]] 
be ready.’ j 
Statler sent for a houseman and two extra car- 
penters, knocked through a partition separat- 
ing a two-room suite from a third room, cut 
out a door, cased it, painted the casing with 
quick-drying paint, draped a portiére over it, 
spread a rug across the mangled floor space, and 
had the suite ready at the appointed hour. 





ry 


N A PULLMAN car one day this gen- 

tleman happened to sit opposite a man 
who seemed to be nursing a perpetual 
grouch. “That book you’re reading 
seems to please you a lot,” said the latter, 
across the aisle. “It does,” replied the 
picture man. “I’m a physician and I’m 
going to prescribe it for you.” The sour 
one bought a copy from the train boy and 
before the physician had left the train a 
change was noticeable in the other. 
much do I owe you, doctor?” he said. 
“You’ve already paid,” was the reply. 
You see the man was Dr. Charles M. 
Freeman and the book was by his wife, 
Mary E. Wilkins. 


“How 


Napoleon was 5 Feet, 6 Inches High in his silk 
stockings, if we are to believe that his existing 
clothes afford a means of measurement. A waist 
coat which he wore at St. Helena shows him to 
have had a chest measurement of 391% inches 
and a waist of 4014. His hat is a 7!%-inch size. 


A Very Nervous Freshman met Dean Jones, of 
Yale, one morning and found himself obliged to 
walk out of chapel with the dean, who was a 
friend of his family. Chimes ringing at a church 
they were passing made him attempt a conver- 
sation. 

“‘T think those chimes are wonderful,” he 
said. No answer. ‘‘Aren’t those chimes ex- 
quisite?”? he stammered. Still no response. 
‘Those are the most beautiful chimes’’—he 
raised his voice a bit. 

‘*Did you speak?” said the dean. ‘‘I can’t 
hear on account of those infernal chimes!” 


Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews is a daughter 
of the late Dr. Jacob S. Shipman, rector of 
Christ Church, Lexington, Kentucky. It was 
Doctor Shipman who found himself, on the 
occasion of a certain week-day service, con- 
fronted in the chapel by a single worshiper, a 
woman at that. The opening sentence in the 
ritual for the service is ‘‘ Dearly beloved breth- 
ren.” Of course he couldn’t say that; nor could 
he employ ‘‘ Dearly beloved.” So he did the 
next best thing—dismissed his ‘‘ congregation. 


“é 





Ex-President Taft is alleged to have bought 
two seats for himself for a football game at New 
Haven last autumn, being warmly in favor of 
preparedness no less than devoted to ‘safety 
first.” The trouble was, however, that—as he 
discovered on arriving at the field—the seats 
were on opposite sides of an aisle. 


Lord Dunsany, the Irish Soldier, dramatist and 
poet, served without a scratch in the Gallipoli 
campaign, but, returning home on leave, he was 
wounded in the Dublin insurrection at Easter, 
1916. Lord Dunsany is the author of thes¢ 
beautiful words, whic h some of our readers will 
find worth preserving: ‘‘ What is it to be a poet? 
It is to see ata glanc e the glory of the world, to 
see beauty in all its forms, to feel ugliness like a 
pain, to resent the wrongs of others as bitterly 
as one’s own, to know mankind as others know 
single men, to know nature as botanists kn: 
a flower, to be thought a fool, to hear at ! 
ments the clear voice of God.” 
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Victrola XVII, $250 
Victrola XVII, electric, $300 § 


Mahogany or oak 


Victrola-the highest attainment 
in the arts of sound 


The mission of the Victrola is purely one of transmission. ‘The 
recorder and reproducer should tell the simple truth, no more, no less. 

The Victrola is not an instrument in which the interpretation and 
expression depend on the player like the organ, piano, etc. No instru- 
ment can be made to zmprove on Melba, Caruso and the other great 
artists. ‘The true function of the Victrola is to reproduce faithfully the 
work of these artists. 


The following beautiful lines from ‘“The Rubaiyat’’ tell the story: 


‘The moving finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on; nor all your piety nor wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it.’’ 
The only modifications permissible are those obtained by changing 
the needles from loud tone to soft tone and by adjusting the sound doors to 
suit the size of the room or the mood of the listener. 


favorite music 


10 to $400. 


‘There are 
for you 


and they will gladly play your 
of the Victor and Victrola—$% 


Victor dealers everywhere, 
and demonstrate the various styles 


Victor Faneng Mnechine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophx Eo. Makives, Comedian Dhetrthes 


Victor Supremacy 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating 
Warning: the use of the word Victrola upon or in the pro- 
Machine or Phonograph products is 


the products of this Company only. 


motion or sale of any other Talking misleading and illegal. 


To insure Victor quality, always 
look for the famous trademark, 
*“‘His Master’s Voice.’ It is on 


Important Notice. Victor 
Records and Victor Machines are 
scientifically coordinated and syn- 


all genuine products 


of the 


Victor 


Talking Machine Company. 
New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the ist of each month 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


REC. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





chronized by our special processes 
of manufacture, and their use, one 
with the other, is absolutely essen 
’ tialtoa perfect Victor reproduction, 
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OW that we have quieted down a bit, let us look one fact squarely in 

the face: that there is to be a country after this war. It is wise that 

we should give, give, and then give some more of our means and of 
our abilities to the activities of the war. But we must not lose sight of the 
fact that our home charities and uplift interests must go on. It will be a 
distinctly shortsighted policy if we give everything we have of means and 
strength to the war and neglect the welfare of the needy at home. We must 
not withdraw from them either our interest or our means. These may not 
seem so equally vital, so picturesque; they may not appeal to our imagina- 
tion or to our sense of duty. Already many of our home charitable and up- 
lift organizations with no seeming connection with the war are beginning 
to feel the pinch. They are finding themselves without money and willing 
hands. If this mistaken zeal for the war goes on, our babies and children will, 
in particular, suffer. And this must not be. These organizations may, on 
their face, have no relation to the war. But they most decidedly have. It 
will be a poor return for a country to give to its fighting men if, when they 
return, they find the channels of home help and sustenance to have been 
abandoned by those left behind. It is a time, not of withdrawal from our 
home interests, but of adding the war activities to them. We must all do 
the needful things that we were doing before the war came upon.us, and do 
the’ pressing war work in addition. We have man-power and woman-power 
sufficient for both, and we have the money for both. It will be a fatal error 
and we shall have a sad winter if we fail in this regard. 








It CANNOT BE SAID TOO OFTEN, as we face an unusual 
eo winter’s work, that a woman at the head of her house can 
— do her “bit” in no more direct or efficient manner than to 
MN Gl get on her job as a homekeeper. The new conditions call 

The for every bit of intelligence and ingenuity that a woman 
P possesses to run her home, in these days, with wisdom. It 
American it ; a ; 
, is no common kind of judgment that can decide between the 
Woman’s wise economy and the elimination of waste that is asked 
Greatest Job} of her. It requires intelligence of the highest quality for 








a woman to heed the call for food conservation, to be 
sparing of the staples that we must send abroad, and yet feed her family on 
nourishing, well-balanced rations. To thousands of homekeepers the require- 
ments are new: a correct knowledge of proteids, of carbohydrates, of 
calories is unfamiliar to them. They cannot grasp what is asked of them ina 
day or a week or a month. Suddenly has housekeeping been transformed 
from a daily round to a science and a business. Unfamiliar foods confront 
the housekeeper. She must not waste and yet she must not stop buying. She 
is asked to give her family more of one line of food and less of others. It is 
all more interesting. It lends to housekeeping a zest that has been absent, in 
thousands of homes. But it all calls for intelligent study and the most 
careful planning. It is not a small “bit”; it is a full-sized job: never has 
the American woman faced a bigger job. And as she does it, or fails of doing 
it, will this great country win or lose the war. I know this is a trite and oft- 
repeated saying. But nevertheless it is true. You cannot get away from it. 
Nine-tenths of the success or the failure of the war depends upon the way 
that every American woman meets the situation in her own home. What our 
men achieve in this war will be by reason of their women. 





IF EVER THE AMERICAN CHILD was a distinct asset to 
the nation it is now. And with schools about to open, and 
the work of the winter drawing near, the child is looming 


} 


ne ll large upon the horizon as worthy of special attention. Our 
The hope lies in our children as never before. It is a sad thing 
: to say, in advance of the fact, but we might as well face it, 

Child as an fie oh . gator rae ; Leaeisp 
that we are going to lose a considerable part of our man- 


power. Much of it will be lost entirely; more of it will be 
disabled. The child of to-day becomes, therefore, the factor 
of to-morrow in the replacement of America’s man-power. The strongest 
bodies and the clearest minds are needed now as at no other time. The 
wisest care we can therefore bestow upon our children is the surest invest- 
ment for our country’s future. Those little bodies must be made strong in 
every fiber: the little minds must be wisely trained: those little hearts must 
beat strong and right. The responsibility of the American father and mother 
is suddenly increased a hundredfold. For, truly, as we sow so shall we reap; 








Asset 





and never was it so necessary and so vital that the harvest of American men 
and women of the future shall be productive of the best. 


aa 





THE CRY OF STOP WASTE and the clean plate falls with a 
grim humor upon the ears of those housewives who have 
always been careful, and particularly upon those who have 
had so little to do with that any further retrenchment 
would be sheer deprivation. Naturally, the call is not for 





| “They are All 


‘ - such. They have had little or no part in the billion-dollar 
Doing It waste by the housewives of America. Such have always 











done their part of wise provision. Nevertheless, the present 
movement, all in the direction of such housewives, will also be of benefit to 
them. From the agitation and its results will come new ideas and new com- 
binations of foods that will help the careful in their problems. They may not 
consider themselves included in the call, but they can learn from its results 
how to make their problems easier, showing them new vistas along the path 
they have been so long treading themselves. While the mandate is more 
directly aimed at those housewives who have wasted, the careful house- 
wives will be heartened at the thought that now “they are all doing it,’’ as 
the phrase goes, and from the ideas of the many all will derive benefit. No 
woman, however moderate her income or how careful she has been in the 
past, should feel that she is outside of the present movement for food 
conservation. 





But 


now that it is upon us, each should do his or her utmost to 


EVERY RIGHT-MINDED PERSON deplores the war. 


| y A 

Ie take advantage of the opportunities that the war affords. 

> snl ee nip 

ban eH Not for fifty years or more have we faced a condition when 
The Oppor- all shall be drawn so closely together into a common bond of 


self-sacrifice and of teamwork. Where formerly we have 
gone our different ways, now we will be drawn together by 
a common purpose. We will think alike and work alike. 
We will do things that we never thought of doing; we will 
give where we never thought of giving; we will make new circles of friend- 
ship where we never thought of mingling. And all will be good for us, provided 
we build something constructive out of the opportunities thus given. Uncon- 
sciously this will be true, but we should do more: we must make it con- 
sciously true, so that after the war permanent institutions for good shall 
emerge from what is created now in emergency work of closer fellowship 
and human organization. The war will be worth much that it will cost us if 
we seek to perpetuate the marvelous lessons that it will teach us: if we do 
whatever we do with a sense of looking ahead to see how we can now build 
so that our efforts will remain when the war is over. 


tunities of 


the War 














WE Must Nor Erk, in these days, by allowing any tam- 

pering with our labor laws, especially those which would 
as seek to lengthen the hours of child labor or lower the age 
Pin Bi limit. France made this mistake, bitterly regretted it, and 


Ze) 


os has restored its prohibition to night work for girls under 
i eighteen. England has also seen its error after a bitter ex- 
Where We _ Fe ie msg teste 
Phase perience with accumulating fatigue and lessened output and 
ant Ses has been glad to go back and restore its restrictions. We 
rr 





want and need a maximum of output from each individual 
— worker, but this also means a corresponding maximum of 
time for rest and upbuilding. We cannot get the one without the other. If 
we must speed up we must also slow down. We cannot afford the extrava- 
gance of paying for work done during increasing lassitude and impaired 
vitality. And this applies with particular force to our young people and the 
children. We must not drive them, even if we are driven ourselves. Now is 
the time of all times to conserve our youth: to safeguard its health lest in 
our intense desire to produce we do harm to body and mind that will hamper 
the next generation. With the inevitable loss of man-power that will come to 
us, there is all the more reason for safeguarding the young. Under no cir- 
cumstances must we allow or sanction our labor hours for the young to be 
lengthened or the age limit to be lowered. We cannot be too watchful of this. 
What was found necessary and wise in normal times becomes imperative in 
these abnormal times. 

A man’s output is never as proportionate to the hours that he works as it 
is to the physical condition in which he works. If this is true of men—and 
every man knows this truth—how much more true is it of women and girls 
and especially of children? We must not weaken the backs that in a few 
years will have to carry our burdens. We should strengthen them since the 
burdens will be more and heavier. 
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An Appeal From One Who Knows to Every Patriotic Woman in America 


? 


By Lord Northcliffe 


SPECIAL COMMISSIONER OF GREAT BRITAIN TO THE UNITED STATES 








INCE my arrival in your beautiful country 
one question has been addressed to me 
more than any other by American women: 

‘English women have done so splendidly in the 
war—what would you advise us to do, and 
what avoid?” 

In a request for advice ‘of this kind it is diffi- 
cult to avoid the repetition of the little word 
“don’t,” and I can only sincerely hope that 
those who honor me by reading these lines will 
not, at the end, exclaim with the small boy 
whose enterprising spirit had time and again 
been checked: ‘‘ All the time you are telling me 
to ‘don’t.’” 

In the gigantic struggle which the American 
nation has so gallantly entered it would be a 
thousand pities if her women did not profit b 
the mistakes and experiences of her English 
allies, and thereby avoid the pitfalls into which 
so many eager and anxious workers fell three 
years ago, when England suddenly found her- 
self plunged into the confusion and horrors of 
war. 

You tell us that our English women have 
done splendidly, and so they have. In our 
London streets pass the constant human sym- 
bols of war; no longer are there prominent the 
civilian black of the men and the charming indi- 
viduality in the clothes of the women; only 
tens of thousands of uniforms now: the khaki 
of the men, the blue or gray or green of the 
women. 

In the fields women are caring for the crops 
and the cattle. In the streets are women van 
drivers and conductors, window washers and 
postal carriers. : 

Indoors there are countless armies in muni- 
tion factories, in banks, in bakeries, in black- 
smith shops, in stables and in hospitals. They 
have labored day and night, some of them deli- 
cately reared women who do scrubbing and 
cleaning and hundreds of unwonted and per- 
haps distasteful tasks with a cheerfulness of 
which, before the war, they would scarcely have 
considered themselves capable. 











Do not, I would ask generous womenfolk 
overwhelm your boys with useless and weighty 
gifts. Remember that, when in full fighting kit 
a soldier’s equipment weighs sixty pounds or 
more. All useless impedimenta he throws away, 
Razors, and particularly razor blades of the 
safety variety, are much appreciated, for razors 
quickly get blunt in the trenches. When at 
the bases, a little portable cooking stove to burn 
solidified spirit is extremely useful for making a 
cup of coffee or getting water for that luxury 
of trench life—a shave. Do not send the men 
complicated trench periscopes and elaborate 
camp outfits. They will be thrown aside at 
the first available opportunity. 

It is hardly necessary ‘to remind you that 
letters from home are by far the most highly 
prized possessions of the boys at the Front, 
They will cheerfully stand frost, gunfire and 
any temporary privation, but the failure to re. 
ceive home letters is the greatest disappoint- 
ment in life. Send them cheerful and newsy 
letters. The most commonplace little item of 
news becomes of paramount importance on the 
borders of ‘‘ No Man’s Land.” 

Don’t grumble about your own hardships, 
the soaring price of goods and the difficulties of 
“carrying on.”’ Remember, however hard you 
are working, or whatever privations you are 
undergoing, they count for little against the 
daily sacrifice that each man in that grim fight- 
ing line is making. Be a good sport and the 
right kind of pal to him. 





Wives Help Most at Home 


ND be content to help your country on this 
side of the ocean. The women who are de- 
termined to cross the sea to be near their men 
could get no nearer the Front than Paris. The 
best they could hope for would be four or five 
days of one of the very infrequent leaves when 
their men come from the Front. The disad- 
vantages of such a temporary residence far out- 
weigh the gains. 














This is as true of the women of France as it is 
of the English women. To a degree it will be 
true of the women of America. Every woman 
in America will want to help; if she does not work indus- 
trially or in a hospital, she will want to give herself to some 
organization doing war work. 


Look Before You Leap 


WOULD ask every American woman who is anxious to do 

her ‘‘bit’’ not to rush indiscriminately into the first war 
organization or charity that offers itself, irrespective of 
whether she knows anything of the work involved, but to sit 
down quietly and consider in what way she can best serve 
her country, having due regard for her special training and 
natural qualifications. 

The spectacular is not by any means always the most 
useful. A uniform is attractive, and a photographer a 
temptation. Not that I would deny the usefulness and need 
of uniforms in certain branches of war work in which 
American women, like their English sisters, will soon be 
engaged. But the uniform, the camera and the glory will 
be only for the few. 

Some women, as we have found out in England, are, 
unknown to themselves, born organizers, and they will be 
quickly called for as this great and wonderful country of 
yours settles down to the grim business of war. These will 
be the officers of your Woman Army. Many thousands of 
others will be wanted for the rank and file, to carry on the 
huge mass of detail and mechanical work which shows for 
little but is so important to the efficient carrying out of war’ 
organizations. These privates should do their war duties 
quietly, unobtrusively and thoroughly, content that they are 
working hand in hand, and spirit to spirit, with the great 
ranks and files fighting in France. 

With the example of England before them, a mistake that 
the American women should be able to avoid is that of the 
overlapping of war organization. English women, in their 
first rush renthasaan. made this error, with the result that 
there were many organizations for the achievement of the 
same object, conflicting and confusing and ultimately result- 
ing in something approaching chaos. Many funds were 
started under different names, but with almost identical 
objects, organized sometimes by people whose good inten- 
tions often exceeded their capabilities. 

These different bodies were gradually codrdinated and 
smooth working was finally achieved; but in the meantime 
valuable time, money and energy were wasted and generous 
donors had become doubtful if not suspicious. That is a mis- 
take that can be and, I think, will be easily avoided by 
America. The Woman’s Committee of the Council of National 
Defense has, I understand, put in operation an excellent plan 
for the coérdination of women’s activities in war work, which 
ought to do away with wasteful overlapping.* 

Every organization, and every individual in every organ- 
ization, must push aside all desire for personal recognition, 
must forget vanity and self-seeking. The very lives of men 
in the trenches may depend on the utter forgetfulness of self 
on the part of those working in the home army. 


Converting Women’s Clubhouses 


VERYONE can help in some way, and when people can- 

not help directly, they can help by means of their posses- 
sions. For example, there are in your country a vast number 
of women’s clubhouses; these ought to be used chiefly for 
war work, a plan I believe yaur Woman’s Committee is ad- 
vising. Such housing should be given over to the soldiers 
and sailors in camps or passing through the cities. 








*The reader is referred to page 3 of this issue of THz HOME JOURNAL.—Editor. 
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Rich women, perhaps not fitted by training for specialized 
war work, can open their homes to sailors and soldiers and 
their families. In the course of their training many thou- 
sands of soldiers will be scattered over the country in camps, 
often stranded hundreds of miles from home in great cities 
so far away that the short leave they are able to obtain is 
worse than useless to them. What would give them greater 
pleasure than to feel that they were assured of a welcome 
in some real American home? And what heartfelt thanks 
would be breathed by thousands of anxious women in the 
country who knew that their boys could always be assured 
of sucha haven! Other of your delightful country residences 
could be easily transformed into hospitals and convalescent 
camps for those who return for recuperation. 

But, in addition to standing behind the current generation, 
the American women must guard the welfare of the future 
generation. When there isa call for the industrial workers to 
fill the places of the men at the Front, this should be answered 
by women and older men, and not by children. In England 
we have the undesirable result (in many ways) of seeing 
young boys, and often girls, earning men’s wages, and good 
wages at that, without the obligations and restraints of men 
and women. The result is that they, and particularly the 
boys, have become intolerant of restraint and discipline, 
careless and self-indulgent. Unless the needs of the nation 
make a change absolutely necessary, your boys and girls 
should be kept at school and away from war work, except 
that calling for self-denial and sympathy. They will have 
their debt to pay to their country when they reach manhood 
and womanhood. 


Gifts to Your Boys 


OU have been forwarding presents to the French and 
British soldiers; now you will want the comfort of send- 
ing presents to your own men. Send, but choose wisely. 
Knit, but knit the right things. France is much colder than 
Americans realize, and the men need warm things, especially 
those knitted; but it is absurd to waste time and transport 
by making and sending garments that will have to be thrown 
away. Find out exactly what your men want, and send that. 
In England much good wool was wasted in making totally 
useless articles. More socks were discarded than were ever 
worn, because they were not made to a standard pattern. 
The British Government ultimately issued instructions for 
the correct making of helmets, mittens, socks and other 
garments. Your Government will doubtless, in due time, 
do the same. 

American soldiers may not have exactly the same wants 
as British soldiers, and there must, because of the distance, 
be considerable difference in the commodities sent. From 
conversations with many of our Tommies, I have discovered 
one fact: that sweets—or, as you say, candies—are greatly 
prized. Chocolates, cigarettes, tinned meats and other foods, 
stationery and countless useful articles can be obtained at 
the canteens at the bases, and it is therefore wasteful to send 
such things out. 

Never attempt to send perishable goods. I know of an 
actual case where a cooked chicken was sent from Canada 
to the fighting line in France. A burial took place at dead 
of-night ‘‘Somewhere in France.’’. The boys will appreciate 
their own particular brand of chewing gum, and a single 
packet of a man’s “special” cigarettes could always be 
included, as, although they are to be bought at the canteens, 
when in the fighting lines and supplies have run out—well, 
only a smoking man knows the price he would pay for a 
cigarette. 


In the first place the men “‘over.there”’ have 
the additional worry of knowing that their wives 
and mothers are waiting in the loneliness of 
what is, after all, almost a foreign country to them, without 
the consolation to be gained from intercourse with their own 
people; that the homes established in America are broken up; 
that when they return from fighting they will have many ad- 
ditional affairs to arrange in France instead of knowing that 
a few days’ voyage across the sea their own homes are open, 
and that their own people are waiting with wide arms to re- 
ceive them. 

It is the sentimental viewpoint, perhaps, from which 
women are first inclined to make this decision to go overseas. 
There is a graver and economic aspect to be considered. The 
fear of submarine dangers is, happily and proudly do I say 
it, quite lacking in the women of both nations. It is not, 
however, fair to young children to expose them to these 
dangers. It is equally unfair to leave them behind to run 
the risk of losing, not one, but both of their natural pro- 
tectors. 

Moreover, it should be remembered that France is de- 
pendent for the greater part of her wheat supplies on other 
countries overseas. Shipping is wanted for every possible 
war use, and every ton in space is valuable. Food in France 
is very dear, and French men and women have accustomed 
themselves to live on the minimum quantity of food, and 
to do without much that in ordinary times they regarded as 
necessities, but which they now consider luxuries. 

France has her great army at the Front to keep and the 
great army she has in training. Is it fair to burden her with 
additional civilians to feed? Such overseas immigration 
will tend to prolong the war, for it will take tonnage that 
could be far better employed in conveying munitions and 
all the necessary equipments of modern armies to the 
soldiers of both nations. 

Furthermore, those women may be needed to work at home, 
and when the call goes out for them, will they not feel like the 
soldier who has deserted his post? [I would ask the women 
of America earnestly to ponder all this before they try to 
cross the sea ‘‘to be near the boys.”’ 


The Last Word of Advice 


TAY at home and work. Do not rush into some roman- 

tic and picturesque bit of action to the detriment of your 
home duties. Work in your homes and do whatever you can 
outside; the humbler and more inconspicuous your accom- 
plishment is, the more it may be needed. There are enough 
women who will snatch at what is accompanied by the lime- 
light. Make your contribution of personal service without 
thought of self, and keep on to the end. 

When the first great wave of joyous enthusiasm has sub- 
sided; when thousands of women have waved farewells to 
their sons, husbands and kinsmen—then will come the time 
when true heroism will be demanded and, knowing American 
women as | do, I have never a doubt that it will be shown. It 
will be best shown by those women who quietly take up the 
threads of life—the daily humdrum routine both of home 
cares and of war service, and wait, longingly and cheerfully, 
to welcome their men back again. This attitude should 
accompany all war work. It is more important than any 
concrete act performed for the applause of onlookers. 

The English women who are working in deadly earnest, 
and always cheerfully, know that the American women W! 
do no less than they have done. Already they feel a new 
surge of kinship and fellowship for their American sisters 
whose time of anxiety and sacrifice is yet to come, but who 
will work, whatever the cost, to help cast off the yoke 0 
Prussianism that the world may issue forth victorious from 
the most gigantic struggle it has ever known. 
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The Story of an Arabian Nights Mystery in Modern New York 
By Harold MacGrath: Author of “The Man on the Box,” Etc. 


wp |RMITAGE had come thirteen thousand 
miles—across deserts, through jungles, over 
snow-clad peaks—as fast as camels and 
| trains and ships could carry him, driven by 
| an all-compelling desire. Sixty-odd days 
| ago he had been in the amber mines in the 
Hukong Valley, where Upper Burma ends 
and Western China begins; and here he 
| was, riding up old Broadway—a Broadway 














= —— that twinkled and glittered and glared with 
the same old colored clock lights. Men were queer animals. 
He had sworn never to set foot inside of New York again. 

A paragraph in a New York newspaper, a sheet more than 
a year old and fallen to the base usage of wrapping paper and 
protecting temporarily a roll of pudgy Burmese cheroots 
from the eternal mold of the middle Orient, had started him 
upon this tremendous, swinging journey. A thousand times 
he had perused that paragraph. Frayed and tattered to the 
point of disintegration, the clipping now reposed in his wal- 
let. He no longer disturbed it; it wasn’t necessary; he knew 
it by heart and could recite it word for word: 


JOHN SANDERSON, the multimillionaire packer, 
died yesterday at his summer home on Lake Michi- 
gan. He was sixty-nine years old. 


The woman who had jilted Armitage was a widow. 
Curious thing! He had 
come down from the top of the 
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“Am I in the middle of a nightmare, or what?”’ he mur- 
mured, fumbling in his pockets for his pipe. ‘Lights, a 
butler, and a woman at the window!” All at once he felt 
inspired. 

“T say, driver, what street was that?’’ 

“The street and number you gave me, sir.” 

“‘Seventy-second ?”’ 

Ves, Sif” 

‘Did you see the lights in the windows? Did you see the 
woman behind the curtains? Did a butler come down the 
steps?” 

“Yes, sir. 
stone.” 

“Then, by George, I’m awake!” 


I heard him ask you if you were Mr. Athel- 


HE driver escaped the heavy forewheels of an omnibus 

only by the narrowest margin. By the time he was in 
a mental condition to tell the omnibus driver all about his 
family history it was too late; the rear wheels of the lum- 
bering colossus of the asphalt were passing. 

“Bug, pure bug!’’ he grumbled. This observation was 
not directed at the vanishing omnibus driver; it was the 
final round of a scries of cogitations relative to this ‘‘fare”’ 
of his. ‘‘ Nothing to it; I ought to go straight to Bellevue. 
Lights? Of course there were lights!’’ He reached for the 
clutch and swore softly as the steamer trunk nicked his elbow. 


GILES 


The chauffeur, wise as Solomon and shrewd as Jacob, 
hastily inspected the bill under the meter lamp. It was a 
tenner. Five-twenty for a tip? Well, well; that wasn’t so 
bad for a lunatic. ‘‘Thank you, sir,’’ he mumbled, with 
rather a shamefaced amiability. 


aa went into the lobby and wended his way 
through the superdressed dinner crowd to the desk. 
Two bell boys staggered after him, panting. They set down 
the luggage and eyed it curiously. They were tolerably 
familiar with foreign labels, but here was a collection totally 
unknown to them. The clerk swung out the register and 
casually glanced at the straight body, the lean, tanned, hand- 
some face of the guest, who, after a moment of trifling 
indecision, wrote ‘‘ James Armitage, Como, Italy.” 

Once in his room, Armitage called for the floor waiter: ‘A 
club steak, fried sweets, lettuce, chili sauce and a pot of 
coffee. Have it here quarter after eight. That will give me 
leeway for a bath.” 

“Yea; G16." 

As the door closed Armitage scowled at his luggage, up 
from which drifted vaguely the unpleasant odor of formal- 
dehyde. Lights—a woman behind the curtains—a butler 
who wanted to know if he was Mr. Athelstone! 

“Hang me!” He climbed over the grips to the telephone 
and called up a number. ‘‘Give me Mr. Bordman, please. 

ae. 2 ea 





world, as it were, shamelessly, 
a flame in his heart that re- 
sembled a torch in the wind. 
So long as he pressed down 
through the jungles and des- 
erts the flame burned with 
unabated ardor; but at Man- 
dalay—the outer rim of civili- 
zation—it began to waver a 
little. At Rangoon it was like 
a candle in a breathless room. 
But on the way over to Cal- 
cutta it burst forth anew, and 
never wavered again until he 
came out on the tea veranda 
of the Bertolini and stared 
across Naples at Vesuvius in 
the moonlight. Even then he 
had not realized what was 
happening —that his torch, 
having nothing celestial in its 
substance, was burning out. 

Two hours ago, as the great 
ship slipped into her berth, 
the last spark had flickered 
and vanished, leaving him with 
his heart full of bitter ashes. 
To have come thirteen thou- 
sand miles, like a whirlwind, 
only to learn that for six years 
he had been the victim of a 
delusion! He laughed aloud 
in savage irony. The old habits 
of civilization were clamoring 
for recognition; and first 
among these was the sense of 
shame: not because he had 
come all this distance, but be- 
cause his love had been a poor 
thing and had not been strong 
enough to survive the ordeal. 
What an incomprehensible 
thing was the human heart! 

Six long years in the far 
wildernesses, hugging a cold 
shadow for a substance, im- 
agining himself to be a martyr 
when in truth he was only a 
simple fool! Shamelessly he 
had come to throw himself at 
her feet again; and behold! he 
was without desire. 


HE taxicab stopped. As 

Armitage stared over the 
shutter his mouth opened and 
his brows became Gothic 
arches of amazed inquiry. The 
obsequies over a dead passion 
came to an abrupt, unfinished 
ending; the whole dismal affair 
went out of his thoughts as 
a wisp of smoke leaves a 








What? . Went away last 
April? . ... Thank you.” 

Armitage turned away from 
the telephone and twisted his 
mustache violently. Fear 
laid hold of him, that inde- 
scribable fear which, twist and 
turn as one may, keeps its face 
hidden. Below this fear stirred 
a primordial instinct: the in- 
stinct which causes a dog in 
the hour of carnal satiety to 
take the bare bone and bury it 
against a future need. Thiender- 
struck, Armitage recollected 
for the first time that he had 
not buried his bone. 

“Pshaw! But that’s utterly 
impossible.” 

He had bathed and dressed 
by the time the waiter re- 
turned—dressed in, the same 
suit he had worn on board the 
ship. As the tantalizing aroma 
from the steak tickled his nos- 
trils he forgot everything ex- 
cept the longing to satisfy a 
singular craving which had, 
metaphorically, ridden behind 
his saddle for six years. A 
thousand nights he had sat 
before acrid dung fires and 
dreamed of club steaks. 

Finishing this delectable 
meal, a weirdly humorous idea 
popped into his head. He 
cleaned his pipe, put on a pair 
of rubber-soled shoes, loaded 
his automatic, and set forth 
upon an adventure which was 
destined to renew his interest 
in civilization. 


T WAS October. An east 

wind was blowing heartily 
and the old familiar tang of 
the sea was in the air. There 
was something in it that stirred 
in Armitage’s mind fragmen- 
tary pictures from the seven 
seas, the sandy forelands, the 
bending coconut palms, the 
gay parrakeets in the clove 
trees. The East was calling; 
and shortly he knew he would 
be answering it again. For 
the present, however, his des- 
tination was the brownstone 
house in Seventy-second Street, 
once ordinary enough, but now 
endued with a genuine mys- 
tery. The house was one of six 
in a compact row, a survival 
of the bald, ugly architecture 








chimney pot and disappears. 

What in the name of the 
seven wonders could this 
mean? Lights—lights in the windows and lights in the hall. 
The silhouette of a woman appeared at one of the drawing- 
room windows. She was evidently looking out. Almost 
immediately she drew back. Armitage felt that frozen im- 
mobility peculiar to nightmares. Was he truly awake? 

The front door of the brownstone opened, and a bareheaded 
man ran down the steps to the vehicle. The smooth brass 
buttons on his coat marked him down as a butler. ‘ Mr. 
Athelstone?”’ he asked with subdued excitement. 

“No. My mistake. I say, driver, we'll go to the hotel 
after all.” 

“All right, sir.” 

“Sorry to trouble you. Wrong number,” said Armitage to 
the astonished butler. 

The taxicab grumbled and sputtered and started off jerkily; 
but until it wheeled around into Fifth Avenue the butler 
remained at the curb, while the world-wide traveler never 
took his bewildered gaze off the house with the lighted 
windows. Something inconceivable had happened, some- 
thing so incredible and unexpected that Armitage was at 
that moment powerless to readjust himself to the event. 


“Who's There?” Cried the Girl in Crisp, Clear, Unaffrighted Tones 


Of all the queer dubs he had ever driven off Pier 53, this 
chap inside took the palm, ribbon and all. Off to the Racket 
Club as fast as the law allowed, only to hear his ludship say 
that he had forgotten he was no longer a member. Then, 
bang! for the hotel in Forty-second Street, where there was 
more doddering; and, whoof! a mile a minute up to the 
brownstone in Seventy-second. Lost in little old New York. 
And now the dub was smoking a pipe strong enough to knock 
over a fire horse. Luggage? Well, say! Three suit cases that 
had come out of the Ark, and a battered English kitbag that 
had been Cain’s on the big hike, and a gun case that weighed 
a ton and must have scared the customs inspectors stiff. 


HEN he stopped at the hotel entrance he looked 
thoughtfully at the meter. The old girl was working 
to the minute and was registering four dollars and eighty 
cents. He braced himself and shot out his jaw truculently. 
Now for that old mossback about crooked meters. 
The curb porter threw open the door. The ‘‘fare’’ extri- 
cated himself from the luggage and stepped forth. ‘Here, 
driver; and keep the change.” 


of the seventies. 

Upon finding himself in 
front of this house, Armitage 
knocked his pipe against the heel of his shoe. ‘‘ I’m a reason- 
able man,” he mused aloud—a habit he had acquired in the 
somber solitudes where the homely sound of one’s voice is 
often a buckler against the unknown terrors of the night. 
‘‘But who the dickens is this man Athelstone?”’ 

He understood one fact clearly: six years ago he would 
not have contemplated, much less put to action, the project 
he now had in mind. He would have gone resolutely, if con- 
veniently, up the steps, rung the bell and satisfied his doubts 
peremptorily. In those far-off days impulses had always 
been carefully looked into and constantly rejected as either 
unlawful or unethical. He still recognized the unlawful, but 
the ethical no longer disturbed his mental processes. What 
he purposed to do was not exactly unlawful, considering his 
foreknowledge, but it was decidedly unethical. The thing 
had a thrill in it, a spice of danger, a bit of leopard-stalking 
in the dark. Without appreciating the fact—or, if he did, 
ignoring it—Armitage had sloughed off much of the veneer 
of civilization and now reveled in primordial sensations. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 48 
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A Story of Canned Culture and Wild Strawberries: By Evelyn Gill Klahr 


SJOU have heard the first part of this story 
|| before. Perhaps you have heard it so many 
| times that it bores you, but I hope not, for 
I want to tell you the sequel, which you 
have never heard, because it has never be- 
fore been told. 

The college is a girls’ college, and I am 
calling it Welbryn because it was neither 
Wellesley nor Bryn Mawr. One afternoon 
! J there walked into the college library a 
stranger —a man in his late thirties, tall, distinguished look- 
ing, inclined to be handsome in a lean, intellectual way. 
Undoubtedly a college professor; that you would know from 
his indifference to the scores of curious eyes that followed 
him, for to him they were not the eyes of interested young 
women, but merely the eyes of students. He was, in fact, 
Professor Hugh Merriman, associate professor of philosophy 
at Callin, a men’s college, distant from Welbryn more than 
a hundred miles. This happened to be the day of the week 
when he had no classes, and he had taken the day off for a 
business trip, which he was now combining with duty. 

The duty was to call on Miss Anna Holley, a biology 
teacher at Welbryn, the betrothed of one of his col- 
leagues at Callin. He loathed making the call, but he 
knew it was his duty. He had promised that he would, 
and he had a box of candy in his coat pocket for her. 














But first he was going to have the satisfaction of see- ously scanning the landscape for a glimpse of the col- Triec 
ing the magnificent new stained-glass window in the lege which lay at their backs. 
library. He Cid not even know the subject of the win- “Perhaps,” he ventured hesitatingly, “if we walked 
dow, but that no doubt would be self-evident. on a little—if you’re sure you wouldn’t mind—on 

He found the window without difficulty, and stoo:1| account of my eyes 
well back in the open space before it and admired it. She was quite willing. ‘‘Only,” she stipulated, ‘] 
But the subject was not self-evident. must not go too far away from the road to grand- 

He stepped to the nearest reader, who happened to mother’s,” , 
be a young girl in a middy blouse, with fluffy, light “‘Your grandmother is fond of wild strawberries?” LLI 
hair. She had two books on the table before her. One ‘‘She preserves them.” ILL 
was Ruskin’s ‘Seven Lamps of Architecture,” the He nodded wisely and gravely, as if he thought HA 
other was a novel by Zane Grey. He interrupted her that exactly the proper thing for grandmothers to do. 
in a hushed, library voice. ‘‘Could you tell me,” he On each side of them lay the countryside basking 
asked, ‘what this window represents?” in the warm June sunshine. Ahead of them the white 





She answered glibly: ‘‘Queen Elizabeth and her 
Court.” 

He looked at the window again and knew that she 
lied. 

He selected his next informant with more care—a 
thoughtful-looking girl who was reading Parmelee on 
the ‘“‘ Nature of Intelligence.” ‘‘Could you tell me,” 
he inquired, ‘‘ what the figures in that window repre- 
sent ?”’ 

Her eyes opened with a mild curiosity. ‘Are there 
any figures on the window?” she inquired. ‘I hadn’t 
noticed,” 


HAT much of the story you know. The rest you 

do not. You do not know how the professor 
turned from that library in disgust, in a terrible revolt 
of disgust, not alone against the students of Welbryn, 
but against students and colleges and educational 
systems everywhere and in general. 

Leaving the library, he stood looking disconsolately 
at the main building, where dwelt Miss Anna Holley. 
She would be having other women in there to meet 
him—it would be like the library window. His whole 


of charwomen; banished her, exiled her completely from the 
land of his thoughts and dreams. For now he knew he 
wanted a woman whose strong white hands could work deftly 
in the white sponge of the bread and turn it into crusty, fra- 
grant, brown loaves; someone who could tend the growing 
green things in the garden and who would laughingly race 
with him along some sandy beach or swim with him in clear, 
cool waters. 


HAT happens next will tax your credulity; perhaps 

you will even scoff and say ‘‘Oh, come, come, that is 
too much!”’ [cannot help it. For all our scoffing, Fate works 
on in her pet ways. 

He had walked scarcely half a mile farther when he saw 
her. And the suddenness of seeing her made him catch his 
breath. 

‘‘There she is,” said the professor to himself, just like 
that—meaning of course (for he was in his very late thirties, 
and a man of experience, at that) ‘‘she’”’ the genus and type, 
not ‘‘she’’ the individual. 


’ 


which came into his head. “I beg your pardon,” he said, 
‘but could you direct me to Welbryn?”’ 

She opened her great blue eyes wider and looked at him 
with the obvious effort of trying to place the name. “I<. 
it a town?”’ she inquired. ‘‘Or what?” 

This seemed incredible: within two miles of the college 
and not to know the name! 

“‘Why, you know, Welbryn, the girls’ college!” he told 
her promptly. 

She seemed to remember. ‘‘The Female Seminary ?”’ she 
said. She wrinkled her pretty brow and seemed trying very 
hard to locate it. ‘You see,” she said, ‘‘my home is in 
another state. I am just here for a time and I walked over in 
this direction because this is the best place for wild straw- 
berries.” 

‘‘But it zs somewhere near here, isn’t it?” inquired the 
professor. 

“It must be,’’ she told him, her pretty brow wrinkling 
again with the effort to remember. ‘‘ Perhaps if you walk 
to the top of that hill you may see it.” 

“T am sorry,’ he said, ‘‘to trouble you, but I am 





very nearsighted and I was wondering if perhaps ——” 





HE would, it seemed, be very glad to lend him her 
youngeyes. So together they climbed the hill, and 
together they stood on its summit, earnestly and zeal- 





road wove its way in and out of little woods, mounted 
high upon little hills and hid in the hollows behind. 
And who could tell what each turn of the road or dip 
of the hill might bring! It wasa day for miracles and 
for magic. There were miracles and magic in the fields 
and in the barnyards—miracles, for all one might name 
them young lambs and spring flowers. And there is 
no quest so wonderful, so full of inspiring glamour, as 
the quest for the impossible—provided one does not 
make it alone; for joy lies vastly more in the questing 
than in the finding. 

For a little time they walked in silence, for the pro- 
fessor felt it urgent to say nothing at all until he could 
say exactly the right thing. There was nothing in his 
past experience to help him out, for, of all the things 
which he had said to other young women, nothing 
would answer now. The afternoon had made him im 
patient alike with formalities and impersonalities; one 
spent too much time talking of things one didn’t care 
about; the process of getting acquainted was one of 
the stupidities of civilization. It didn’t matter at all 
that he had never seen her before, that perhaps he 
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might never see her again; for this little time at least on 
he intended to plunge right into the heart of friendship. rave bee 
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being revolted. He could not and would not stand it. 
He turned away and went out of the lodge gate. 
That fiancée of his colleague would have to get along 
without seeing him, for he was sick of ideas and peo- 
ple who dealt in them. 
There was a road that led away from the college campus, 
away from the little settlement of professors’ houses and tea 
rooms and college inns, and from the clang of the trolley and 

















ND, while he was searching for the right thing to 
say, she spoke. ‘‘There!”’ she exclaimed. ‘ You 
didn’t hear that.” 
‘“‘T did,” he responded promptly. ‘‘What was it?” 
** A meadow lark,’’ she told him. 
Then she turned and looked him over with interest. ‘I'll 


It Was Good to be With Her, This Outdoor Person of Woods and Birds 


This damsel of the meadow had neither spectacles nor 
intellectual brow; nothing about her savored of pragmatism 
or of higher mathematics; probably she had never heard of 
either of them! 


the honk of the taxi, into the very heart of the country, past 
peaceful, sunny farms and through quiet little glens. 

He went striding along that hard white road as if he were 
hastening to put behind him that place of sin where the 
young of the race were taught to think about what others 
had thought of life. He thought of Kipling’s ‘‘ Tomlinson,” 
he thought of his opaque-minded students at Callin wasting 
their time over the printed thoughts of others which they 
never quite grasped, of those students in the library of 
Welbryn. He was ready to wash his hands of the whole 
breed of them. 

As for himself, he wished he were a farmer, or a miller, or 
a stonemason. It was the end of the second semester, a time 
when nerves are tired and ragged, when nature demands a 
change and a vacation, when the physical, tangible outdoor 
world calls and invites. 


O HE shook from his feet the dust of the college, and strode 


She wore a plain little blue-and-white- 
striped wash frock with a broad white collar. She sat in the 
middle of a field and was picking wild strawberries into a 
shiny tin cup of the sort which hangs over the kitchen sink at 
the farm, from which is quenched the thirst of little sun- 
browned, barefooted farm urchins. 

“‘She has not an idea in her sweet head,” thought the 
professor, and he loved her. 

He vaulted easily and deftly over the fence and walked 
toward her. And she watched him coming toward her, with 
evident embarrassment and nervousness. She looked away 
in the opposite direction, as if she were thinking of rising and 
taking flight, glanced uneasily back at the professor and 
then, without altering her position, began searching very 
diligently for strawberries, as if she did not intend to notice 
that he was coming. 

The professor, as he crossed the field toward her, was not 
thinking of her embarrassment, but rather of the sun on her 


bet you don’t know anything about birds.” 

He was ashamed to belong to that category which he had 
so recently been condemning; so he defended himself: “] 
do.” 

‘“‘How many birds,” she asked him, ‘‘do you really know? 
Really know, | mean.” 

“Quite a lot.” 

“‘Name them,”’ she demanded. 

““The robin, the crow _” 

‘‘ Are you sure you know the crow from the blackbird ?”’ 

“Of course I do.” 

“Absolutely sure?”’ 

He wavered. ‘‘The sparrow ——”’ he went on weakly. 

‘‘Name five different kinds of sparrows,” she interrupted 
him. ‘‘Describe each minutely; and give their different 
songs.”’ 

He liked it. He even liked his own mortification in not 
being able to do it. 
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along through the bright-colored, sunny countryside. — soft, light hair, of the graceful, strong lines of her crouching She smiled contentedly to herself as they walked on. ‘‘ Do — 
The June breeze against his face was fragrant and rejuvenat- _ figure, of the play of her sunbrowned hands among the greens you know flowers any better?” she inquired. “T ALW 
ing. He was vaguely conscious of soft bird notes about him. of the meadow. He noted on the ground beside her a dark They were passing through a little glen now, a-shimmer H pad 
He looked at the roadside daisies, at the sheep grazing inthe _ blue silk bag which might have been a large sewing bag. He with the delicate green of second-growth wood in June, and ves 


pastures, and thought how pallid and dull a thing was the 
philosophy of Nietzsche compared with these. ‘‘These are 
the realities of life, after all,’’ he said. ‘‘ Away with the mental 


liked to think she had her work with her, like a peasant girl 
making lace in the fields. 
When he came up to her he realized he must have some 


she found him some dogtooth violets. 
‘‘Cowslips,” he guessed wildly. 
She threw back her head and laughed at his ignorance, and 
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i clutter and for the time being, at least, give me realities!” pretext of an errand. So he asked her the first question irresistibly he joined in the laugh. It was good to be with Mics J 
. He had walked scarcely a_ mile her, this outdoor person of woods and that ~~ 
through the sweet June landscape flowers and birds, away from the clut- “And 
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II— (Continued ) 

HAT Neely Henderson, camping in a shed on the edge 

of his marble quarry, was innocent of any intention of 

rousing the Reverend Mr. Alden’s conscience would 
have been clear to anyone who knew how often the young 
man called at the parsonage, and with what exemplary regu- 
larity he went to church. It was clear to Alice. His refer- 
ence to her thwarted career only meant his joy in the fact 
that it had been thwarted. She knew that he was glad she 
was safe and sound in America, in West Meadows, in the 
minister’s pew right across the aisle, and—in another hour— 
walking home by his side to the parsonage! And, as they 
drew nearer and nearer to each other, William Alden felt more 
and more selfish. 

So it came about that one day—his wife had been gone 
now more than two years—he girded himself, and went 
down to Boston to talk things over with Cousin Mary. She 
lived on the Hill, the old-fashioned part of Boston, in a brick 
house whose windows looked out on a small grass plot 
inclosed by a rusty iron fence; it was shaded by lindens, and 
a little granite statue at cach end added a classic suggestion 
that William Alden loved. And he loved the comfortable 
old house, and the gnarled wistarias that looped and knotted 
above the front door; and the good cooking, and the books, 
and the lively talk—which had sometimes pained his Ellen— 
and more than all these things, he loved and trusted the sen- 
sible, humorous woman, who—though he had forgotten all 
about it—might have been his wife, if only, almost thirty 
years ago, she had been just a little less sensible! It was 
that sense of hers which had brought him down from Ver- 
mont to ask advice. 


“T Abways trust your judgment, Mary,” he explained. 
4 He was standing up in front of her sitting-room fire, with 
his coat tails drawn forward under hisarms. ‘I am spoiling 
Sam’s life, keeping her in West Meadows. What ought I to 
do? Ellen’’—he drew a quick breath—‘‘is being disap- 
pointed again.” 

Miss Alden nodded; ‘I understand how you feel about 
that.” 

“And you, Mary, you are disappointed, too, because you 
don’t feel that you have a missionary of your own in the 
field.” This was plainly an afterthought of obligation; his 
teal dismay was on his deceased wife’s account. 

Cousin Mary got up and began to nip off a withered leaf 
here and there on her row of geraniums on the window sill. 
‘I’mafraid I don’t care so terribly much about having a mis- 
slonary of my own, William. But I do feel badly about Ellen 
and Alice. And I should have liked to feel that Alice was 
teaching the yellow people to scrub. And read their Bibles 
of course. I ought to have said that first.”’ 

“As for Alice’s being free to leave me,” he said, “‘ that sug- 
gestion of yours . . . I think Ellen might agree with you, 
on Sam’s account. I really wouldn’t mind marrying, just to 
please Ellen and to keep Sam from failing her. Yes; if I 
could find a woman who didn’t set my teeth on edge, and 
Who would be willing to take me with the understanding 
that —that she can’t take Ellen’s place, why, I’d ——’”’ 

: In other words, if some woman would be a convenience? EY 

I’m afraid that’s what it amounts to,” he said simply. 


Miss Alden chuckled. 


By Margaret Deland 


AUTHOR OF “THE IRON WOMAN,” “OLD CHESTER TALES,” ETC. 


“I Might Have Saved Souls,” She Said Briefly; Then, in Spite of the Happy Color, She Sighed 


Wiiy 
A ‘ 


“‘Of course it wouldn’t be fair to de- 
ceive one of those excellent ladies in my 
congregation,” he said; ‘‘I’d have to 
confess that she would be a ‘conven- 
ience’; and then she would very properly 
show me the door.”’ 

“Oh, no, she wouldn't,’ 
Alden. ‘William . Li 

ae Yes?”’ 

og) | ar William. 
teeth on edge?” 

““Mary!” 

“T don’t mind being a ‘convenience’; 
and then Alice and Ellen could have 
their way.” 

He stared at her blankly. ‘‘My dear 
cousin ——’”’ 

“Oh, if I set your teeth on edge, don’t hesitate to say so!” 
She threw a handful of yellowing geranium leaves into the 
fire and gave a grunt of embarrassed laughter. 

William Alden’s dreamy face grew suddenly keen; he was 
remembering. . How many years ago it was! And he 
had thought he would never get over it; thought he was 
done with women! How young they had both been! How 
foolish! And then Ellen 

His throat tightened with pain. He had always been half 
afraid of Ellen; but he missed her, even if he was afraid of 
her. She had been like a light, a pure, cold light, shining 
on a high and heavenly path in which his careless feet had 
been too indolent to walk. If it hadn’t been that Mary— 
all those years and years ago!—had been sensible enough to 
refuse him, he would never have had Ellen. He loved 
Mary for not loving him. And now, for Ellen’s sake, that 
same wonderful common sense of hers would make it possi- 
ble for him to fulfill the desire of Ellen’s heart! His eyes 
blurred. ‘‘ Mary Alden,” he said, almost with passion, ‘you 
are ——”’ 

““l’m an old maid,” she said, her eyes twinkling; ‘and 
you and IJ have been good friends all our lives. Of course I’m 
no more in love with you than I am with that chair! But you 
and Ellen wanted Alice to be a missionary, and the child has 
just lived for it. I was thinking of going to Europe; but I’d 
rather give Alice her career; and if you feel as I do about 
it—why, let’s do it!’ Then her face reddened—‘“‘ Of course 
I know this is a shocking thing for me to say. But as the 
world is constituted I really can’t keep house for you on any 
other terms. Still—don’t hesitate to say that it ‘sets your 
teeth on edge.’”’ 

“It doesn’t,” he said; ‘‘it only overwhelms me with a 
sense of your goodness. Mary, you are only—how old are 
you? Forty-seven? My dear girl; you ought to marry a 
younger man, who hasn’t a wife in heaven to whom he gives 
what forlorn old heart he has left. You ought to marry ——”’ 


, 


said Miss 


Do J set your 





" ON’T be a fool, William. Of course I’m not going to 
marry any younger man—or older man either! I’m 
going to marry you—if you want me to. And Alice can go 
off to China with an easy conscience.” 
‘“Mary, I don’t know how I can accept so great a kind- 
ness. I assure you that if it wasn’t for Ellen I wouldn’t 
think of it!” 



















“We Can't Get 


They were both so in earnest that they 
neither of them saw the humor, under the cir- 
cumstances, of such a remark. “It is a temp- 
tation,” he said; ‘it would be such a joy to 
Ellen.” 

“Well, then, let’s do it, for her sake. I'll get 
the child’s clothes together,’”’ said Cousin Mary, 
beaming. ‘I declare, it will be worth a dollar 
to me just to tell her she can go! I shall never 
forget how hard it was to tell her she couldn’t.” 

William Alden’s face relaxed into satisfac- 
tion; the pain of missing Alice was inevitable, 
but at least he would not be balking Ellen again! 
“Tf you really mean it,” he said, “if you can 
do this great thing for Ellen and Sam, why not 
go back with me now to West Meadows? We 
could get married to-morrow; I can 
see the Board in the morning, make all 
the arrangements, and we can take the 
afternoon train and go home and tell 
her!” 

‘“‘Gracious!”’ said Cousin Mary; 
this is so sudden’! What do you 
suppose I would do with my house? 
Just go off and leave it permanently? 
No, no; there’s no such killing hurry. 
I'll go back with you to West Meadows 
and start in on the sewing. There’s a 
lot to do to get Alice ready. Then after 
she has started, if you are still of the 
same mind Pe 

“You need have no doubt about 
that!” 

‘Well, don’t write a word of it to Alice,’’ she cautioned 
him. ‘I want the pleasure of telling her she can go myself !”’ 


““TQUT I haven’t any money to speak of,’’ Neely said; to 
which Alice made hopeful response: 

“If there isa lot of marble in the hill you’ll have money, 
won't you?”’ 

‘“‘If—zf,” he echoed; ‘if I can get the capital to swing it !”’ 

He was to start that night, on the evening stage, for a 
fortnight in New York, where he had hopes of securing this 
“capital.”” ‘But if I can’t interest a banker or some big 
man,” he said gloomily, ‘‘if I have to swing it myself, it will 
be just swapping dollars.” 

He had come up to the schoolhouse among the pines to 
say good-by to her, and also to help in the usual Saturday- 
afternoon cleaning and tidying the bare little room, so that 
it would be fresh and sweet for Alice’s Sunday school the 
next day. The work done, she was sitting on the doorstep 
in the December sunshine, resting before starting back. 
Jim, hitched to the fence, turned a mild eye upon them and 
wondered at their slowness in getting back to oats. 

Alice still had the broom in her hands, and sometimes, as 
she listened to Neely’s anxious talk of ways and means and 
marble, she brushed it back and forth over the footworn 
patch of bare ground in front of the step. 

Cornelius looked at the pure outline of her face and at the 
little curls at the nape of her slender neck, and words that 
had been hot upon his lips for the last two months struggled 
to escape. He put his hand over his mouth and held the 
words prisoners. 

““T’ve got to have something better to offer than a hole in 
the ground,”’ he was saying to himself; ‘‘if I] can just scratch 
up some capital, I’ll risk it!’’ So, a little huskily, he spoke 
of common things: the weather, her Sunday school, even 
of that old plan of going to China. “I’m mighty glad you 
didn’t go!” 

Those imprisoned words must have colored his voice; at 
any rate something brought a flush into Alice’s face. 

“Tl might have saved souls,”’ she said briefly; then, in spite 
of the happy color, she sighed. 

“You will save my soul by staying !”’ he said. The prisoner 
words, hammering in his mind, made his heart beat so vio- 
lently that his breath almost failed him. 





Married. 
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The rose flush in Alice’s face deepened perceptibly, but 
she only said simply: ‘I think of it. A good deal.” 

Neely nodded. ‘I understand,” he said. 

She shook her head. ‘‘ Nobody understands.”’ 

““You couldn't leave your father,’’ he explained. 

“No,” she agreed; then looked at him with dumb eyes, 
which tried to say ‘‘but I was glad I couldn’t.’”’ Aloud, she 
said that it was time to start home. “ Jim wants his oats.” 

“T’ll be back in West Meadows in two weeks at the latest; 
maybe sooner,’’ Neely said. As he spoke, those other words, 
locked behind his sensible young lips, climbed up and looked 
out of his eyes—and before he knew it they were free! 

“Oh, I wish I needn't ever go away from you, Alice!” 

‘‘!—I must put the broom in the closet,” she said faintly, 
and rose. 

‘“‘Alice!”’ he said. He caught her hand, and stood trem- 
bling; then he kissed her, holding her tight in his arms. 

“Oh!” Alice said, and dropped the broom. 

“Kiss me!” he said; but it was he who 


child, give me a kiss! Why, you've fixed your hair a new 
way! William, why didn’t you tell me she’d fixed her hair a 
new way? Well, have you got enough supper to go around? 
And for heaven's sake keep the cat away from Dicky!” 

Alice, kissing her father, caught up a bandbox, and said 
Dicky was perfectly safe. ‘‘Oh, I’m so glad you’re here!”’ 

They went up the path together, a very happy group; the 
two elders—full of the news they were going to tell her— 
exchanging glances of satisfaction; and Alice, full of the 
news she was going to tell them as soon as she could bring 
herself to speak of it—it was so hard for her to speak! 
“Cousin Mary and I will begin to sew,” she was thinking, 
with swift visions of lovely ruffly things. ‘‘And I’ll do a lot 
of embroidery! Though I can’t be married for ages, in spite 
of what that foolish Neely says.” 

“You've got to stay a long time,”’ she told the guest; ‘I 
won't let you off with any stingy fortnight or so ——”’ 


You have no foolish feeling about a stepmother? You are 
too sensible for that! I won’t be a stepmother at all; I'll just 
be ‘Cousin Mary’ to the end of the chapter. There’s no 
question of taking your dear mother’s place with your father 
or with you, either! It is only just a way to make it possible 
for you to go. You understand, dear child, don’t you?”’ 
“Yes. I understand. Thank you, Cousin Mary.” 


IV 


““CSHE was simply overcome by it,’’ Miss Alden told her 
cousin. ‘‘ William, to see that child’s happiness ought 
to pay you for your sacrifice.”’ 

“‘Sacrifice?’’ he protested. ‘‘ What are you talking about? 
You are the one who will make the sacrifice! I only hope 
Sam’s happiness will repay you.” 

They were at the supper table. Alice was still shaky from 
that moment of faintness, and Cousin Mary was far too good 

a nurse to let her get on her feet. ‘‘ Just lie 





kissed her. Then he let her slip out of his 
arms, and they looked at each other. “If 
you had gone to China we shouldn’t have 
known—we cared,” he said with a sort of 
sob. It was as if he saw a dreadful danger 
which he had escaped. He knew that she 
saw it too. 

“Tl would have gone,” she said, ‘‘if —— 
He felt her tremble. ‘tI would have had to 
go,” she insisted in a whisper. ‘ But dear 
mother— poor mother ———’’ She laid her f 
cheek on his arm, and he felt she was crying. Fish 

“You would rather have gone—and lost 
me a thousand times over !—than have had 
her die,’’ he comforted her. It was wonder- 
ful how he divined her dismay at the sig- 
nificance there was in her gratitude for 
having been spared for him. 

“Oh, I would,” she said in a smothered 
voice. 


E COULD not see her face, but he put 
his lips on her soft hair. They stood 
there for a minute in silence; then Neely 





Milk or Eggs 


Cereal Dishes, Combined With 
Eggs, Milk or Cheese 


When You Have These—You Don’t Need These 
EVERY TIME YOU HAVE ONE 
z OF THESE AT A MEAL 


A Nutritious Soup Made From 
Meat Scraps and Bones 


Roast Beef 
Shoulder of Mutton 
Roast Mutton 


Cheese Combination Dishes Pork Chops 
Baked Beans With Salt Pork Roast Ham 

Nut Loaf or “Nut Roast” Shoulder of Pork 
Pea or Lentil Croquettes Sausage 





YOU DO NOT NEED TO HAVE 
THESE AT THE SAME MEAL | 


Rack of Mutton or Mutton Stew 


Round or Hamburg Steak 
Porterhouse or Tenderloin Steak 


_ there and be happy, dear,” she said. And 
Alice, with closed eyes, lay there. 

‘How shall I tell Neely?” she was saying 
to herself. And then: ‘‘Cousin Mary won't 
have to sew my wedding clothes. And | 
won’t embroider—anything.”’ At that, cu- 
riously enough, she suddenly cried a little, 
The other dismay was too great for tears, 
Her numb mind tried to grasp it: ‘‘ Neely, | 
suppose, he will be disappointed.’’ The 
tears ceased. ‘I suppose I’ll never see him 
any more.” 

She could hear the voices in the dining 
room, and she felt a surge of blind anger, 
Why were they doing this thing? Pushing 
her off toChina! Andall the happy sewing 
i} she was goingtodo! Thetearscame. ‘I'll 
have to say good-by to him forever,’’ she 
thought —and the tears dried. 
| It seemed to her as if Neely was dead. 
| She felt faint, and the comfortable voices in 
| the dining room sounded far away. But, in 
| all the waves and billows of thought that 
| went over her in the next hour, there was 











said, ‘‘ We'll both take care of him now’’- 

at which she put her lips against his coat sleeve and kissed 
it. How he understood! In her speechless way, she knew 
what adoration meant. 

As they drove home it seemed as if there was no end to his 
understanding. He spoke of that missionary career 
gently, with reverence, as one speaks of something beautiful 
and dead. He did not let his own joy that it was dead break 
in upon its sacredness. He spoke of all he would try to be to 
Mr. Alden. He even assented to Alice’s sudden reminder: 

“T gave up going, to be with father—while he lives; if 
he—if anything should happen ——”’ 

“Tt won’t. Because he isn’t so very old, you know. He will 
live for years and years and years! And need you always. 
You never could leave him—and me.” 

‘*No,”’ she said briefly; ‘but if it wasn’t for taking care of 
him I couldn't get married.” 

The mere word made his head spin! 

‘‘How soon can we be married? Oh, Alice, won’t you be 
willing right off? Next month, perhaps? Just as soon as I 
can get the shack somehow habitable for you? Oh, yes; 
we'll be poor, but what do we care? We'll have money 
enough to—to love on!”’ he exulted. ‘‘My balance is eight 
hundred and sixty dollars now. I wasn’t going to say a 
word,” he confessed. ‘I did try not to; but I’m glad I did.” 

“Tf you hadn't, I—couldn’t have lived,”’ she said. 

Cornelius caught his breath under the soft shock of her 
confession. ‘‘I’m not good enough for you,” he said passion- 
ately, and began to drive with one hand; indeed—Jim being 
headed for his oats !—there was just a minute when he let the 
reins fall on the dashboard and didn’t drive at all. ‘‘ What 
can I ever do to make you as happy as you make me?”’ he 
breathed. 

‘‘Love me,” she said in a whisper, and laid her sweet, cold 
cheek against his. The tears leaped to his eyes. But he had 
no words to match them; he only laughed breathlessly 
and said: 

‘‘Love you? Ask me something I don’t do every minute, 
every breath!”’ Then he took up the reins again. ‘‘ Ask me 
to—to die, or chuck up the quarry, or—or anything,” he 
said, ‘‘just to show you!”’ 

After that they were both able to laugh and be a little 
more matter of fact; though all the while, under his eager 
talk—Alice, smiling, hardly spoke—they were both tense 
with the wonder of what had happened to them. 

He left her on her side of the parsonage gate, decorously 
enough, and said ‘‘ good-by’’; then opened the gate, and ran 
after her, catching her behind a great hemlock all powdery 
with snow, saying good-by 
again! Then he left her, her 


Cousin Mary winked at the minister and then looked just 
a little conscious. It isn’t entirely easy to tell a girl you are 
going to be her stepmother! Still, the child had too much 
sense not to understand. ; 

“We've got some news for you, Sam,’’ Mr. Alden said. 

Alice did not hear. She was untying Cousin Mary’s bon- 
net and giving her another hug, in the midst of which Miss 
Alden said, chuckling: ‘‘It isn’t a visit this time, Alice. I’m 
going to stay; and you’’—her voice was gay with achieve- 
ment —‘‘and you can go to China!” 

“Yes, Sam,” William Alden said; ‘it’s all arranged. And 
it’s Cousin Mary who has made it possible.” 

Alice stood stock still. Her lips slowly parted, her eyes 
dilated. ‘‘What?’’ she said, and gasped. ‘{1—I don’t under- 
stand,’ she said faintly. 

They had not meant to tell her so soon; they had planned 
that the great news should come gradually. They were going 
to tell her quietly, after supper, in the study. But, in spite of 
themselves, it just burst out: 

“T’m going to stay always, Alice, so that you may be a 
missionary.” 


a swayed for a moment, and things grew black in 
front of her. Cousin Mary was instant in catching her 
in her kind, capable arms, and laying her softly on the lounge. 
“A glass of water, William,’’ she said; and then fanned the 
white-faced girl with the nearest thing she could find—‘‘ The 
Spirit of Missions,’ its pages still uncut. 

“It startled you,” she reproached herself. ‘‘Thank you, 
William; here, drink this, Alice. Now! You're all right, 
only lie still for a while. William, go off somewhere, will you? 
We ought to have prepared her. No; don’t talk, my darling 
child; just lie still. And think how happy you are. You 
made your sacrifice, but now everything has come round 
right for you, and you may go ahead and do what you want !”’ 

She kissed Alice gently; her kind eyes were full of tears. 
Alice’s own eyes were closed; her lips trembled. 

“Thank you,” she said in a whisper. 

“Tl give your father his supper,” said Cousin Mary; 
“you just lie quietly here. After a while I’ll bring you a cup 
of tea.” 

But as she moved away Alice caught at her dress. ‘‘ How 
can you stay?” she said faintly. ‘‘ You said—when mother 
died —it wouldn’t be—proper.”’ 

“Oh, bless my heart!” said Cousin Mary. ‘I forgot. 
Why, we are going to be married, dear, your father and I. | 
forgot to mention it. Of course we shall have to be married. 


not one which even remotely suggested that 

she should not fulfill the promise of her life. 

By the next day she was apparently entirely herself, except 

that her lips were rather colorless, and Cousin Mary insisted 

that she should not go to church. So that morning she lay 

very still on her little bed and stared blindly out into the 

sunny winter day. Through her window she could see the 

graveyard lying under its white coverlet, and the bare 

branches of the elms throwing lovely shadows back and forth 
across the fluted columns of the church porch. 


Y AND BY the bell began to ring with shrill insistence, 

and before it stopped she could see the people coming in 
twos and threes along the street. Then the bell stopped 
ringing, and the bright silence of the winter day fell again. 
Alice lay still. ‘‘ I’ve got to think it out,’’ she said to herself. 
But when she tried to think, something seemed to slip in her 
mind, as a cog that slips ina machine. And instead of think- 
ing, she listened to the muffled sound of singing: 


All people that on earth do dwell, 
Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice; 
Him serve with mirth—— 


“*Mirth!’’’ Could there ever again be such a thing in the 
world as ‘‘mirth’’? She was almost frightened by a fierce 
resentment rising in her like a wave. ‘I’m a nice person to 
go asa missionary !”’ she told herself. ‘‘Oh, why did I prom- 
ise mother? Why did I make that vow?’’ She rolled over 
on her face, and tried to pray; but all she could say was 
‘‘Neely—Neely. . . .” 

After a long while she got up and took her little writing 
pad on her knee and wrote the inevitable letter. It was very 
brief. When you announce a death, what is there to say but 
the fact? Alice’s ‘‘fact’’ was that the hope of happiness and 
love was dead; so all she need say was: 

‘“‘We can’t get married. . . .” 

After she had written these words, she drew little pictures 
on her blotting paper for a while; then she wrote some more: 
‘Father is going to marry Cousin Mary so I may be free to go 
to China. So lam going. I made a vow that I would. = 

When her father and Cousin Mary came home from church 
Alice, up and dressed, was full of questions: How soon could 
she start? Was she to stay at the Mission in Canton, or go 
directly to her post? What clothing had she better take? 

And underneath all the questions lay, cold and still, her 
own staggering, speechless fact. She tried not to think of it— 
she tried not to think, even, of that letter she had written to 
Neely, and when it would reach him, and how he would 
“take it.’’ If she thought of that she would break down. 

Once herstunned mind framed 
the hope that he would not come 





cheeks burning, so happy, so 
confused, so gayly foolish, that 
upstairs in her own room, chang- 
ing her dress for tea, she even 
tried putting up her hair in a 
new way, all the while smiling 
at herself in the little swinging 
mirror on the high bureau. 


T WAS while she was wrap- | - = 

ping the chestnut braids 
round and round behind her 
ears that, in the wintry dusk, the 
afternoon stage drew up at the 
door, and, running to the win- 
dow, she saw her father step out, 
a little clumsily, for he was car- | 
rying a bird cage. Then he 
turned and extended a hand to 
Cousin Mary Alden. Alice gave 
a little shriek of delight. 

“‘Oh, joy!’ she said under | 
her breath; ‘‘what have we got | 
for supper?’’ She ran back to 
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back to West Meadows before 
she started for China. ‘‘Be- 
cause ifhedoes .. . Ifhetalks 
to me—oh, will I be strong 
enough to say ‘No’? I will have 
| to put my hands over my ears, 
she thought. 


OR the next two or three 

days she worked herself to 
exhaustion, so that thought 
might be drowned in sleep. 

On the third day came 4 
telegram. 

‘‘Who on earth is telegraph- 
| ing you, Sam?” said Mr. Alden. 
| Telegrams were almost un- 
known at the parsonage, and his 
first thought was that it was 
| from the Board, making some 
final arrangement for Alices 
departure. He saw her tear the 
envelope open, and heard a 





the looking-glass for two more | 
hairpins, then flew downstairs, | 
out of the front door and along 
the path to the gate. ‘‘Cousin | 
Mary will help me make my | 
wedding clothes!’’ she was say- 
ing to herself. Aloud, she was 
almost voluble with hospitality: 
“‘Oh, father, how did you get 
her to come?” 

“Look out for Dicky’s cage!” 
said Cousin Mary; ‘‘ you darling - - 





This Little Pig Weighs 12 Pounds —In Two Years or Less it Weighs 200 Pounds 


VERY TIME you order and eat young pig, or suckling pig, you are the direct means 
of stopping this little pig from growing into this larger pig, and by so much do you 
cheat the market of 21 pounds of bacon, 25 pounds of ham, 32 pounds of lard, 2 pounds 


of skin (used for leather substitute for boots and saddles), all of which your country needs, 
and so do the Allies. 


gasp. “‘When do they 
want you to start?” he asked. 

Speechlessly, she handed him 
the dispatch: 

You can’t go. I won’t let you. 
I’m coming back. Cc: H. 

“‘Who’s coming back?’ he 
said bewildered. ‘‘ You ‘cant 
go’—go where? ‘C. H.’ who 
aCe 

“ Neely,’’ Alice said faintly. 








CONTINUED ON PAGE 62 
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Koyju-1n, NIKKO, 
October 6, 19— 

HAVE decided to keep 

a diary —like the tourist 

spinsters Vane says 
come and afflict everyone i) 
for a fortnight, and then go 
home and write a book on 
“Japan From Within’’! It 
would be too bad to forget 
this interesting experience; 
so I shall fix it for remembrance by jotting down a few 
things now and then, beginning with Nikko—this most 
beautiful spot in Japan here, with the nicest woman in 
it, Mrs. Fargo. 

We came from Tokio to-night, having first seen Eloise 
and Rodney into the train for Ikaou and their much- 
needed vacation. Eloise was so tired she almost cried at 
good-by, though we're all coming back in a week or ten days; 
and Rodney looked ghastly. He just about runs the Em- 
bassy since Mr. Wilmer isn’t here, and half the time has to 
stay home from parties or leave in the middle to decode a 
message or something. A day laborer would scorn the hours 
Rodney keeps; talk about diplomatists not working! 

Of course he doesn’t get much help from Vane, who ought 
to be ashamed, if he zs fun and nice in other ways; and the 
Ambassador by two o’clock thinks he’s signed enough 
documents—all the work he ever does—and goes off to play 
golf. So the brunt of everything falls on poor old Rodney. 
And he is a faithful soul and devoted to his work; and I do 
hope they both get a good rest and relief from their routine 
of official duties. 

We've all been feeling low, on account of the nubi, or 
rainy season, which has been awful lately. One’s dressing 
gown in the morning is positively wet after the fog at night, 
and gloves and everything are mildewed, and the heat is 
unbearable. It was the greatest relief to escape from Tokio 
up to this exhilarating mountain air. : 











HE minute I saw Mrs. Fargo at the station, so alert and 

distinguished in her smart tweed traveling frock, | began 
tofeel better. The journey was rather fun, instead of the usual 
five hours cooped up with a lot of strange people. We had 
a compartment to ourselves, and tea and the loveliest cakes 
out of Mrs. Fargo’s tea basket, and then a great talk—about 
diplomacy and women and a little of everything on earth. 

Mrs. Fargo thinks women are the same the world over, 
and their various social castes just like so many dresses that 
they use to conceal or reveal the identical creature under- 
neath. She says you find the catty woman, the shallow, vain 
woman, the lazy woman and the snob, whether in official 
Tokio or aristocratic London or an American small town. 
(I thought of Brinnsville!) Also, as rare in one society as in 
another, the generous and intelligent and altogether charm- 
ing types. She thinks, as I wrote to Glory the other day, 
that it’s a question of the individual everywhere, but that 
the women in diplomacy, particularly the Americans, are 
strangely indifferent to their opportunity. Most of them 
don’t even bother to learn French, the language of diplomatic 
intercourse, and are content with a mere smattering of 
information about international affairs or those of the country 
they’re stationed in—their chief concern being with such 
weighty matters as who sits next or the size of Madame 
Chose’s tiara. 

Mrs. Fargo smiled not unkindly at ‘‘our present incum- 
bents’’—Aunt Augusta and her rubies and Vermont Vanes, 
and ‘‘ Toodles,’’ whom she calls ‘‘ that monument of innocent 
inadequacy!’’ We had a good laugh at some of the funny 
Tokio ‘‘ best people.””, And then we arrived at Nikko, and Li, 
Mrs. Fargo’s butler, had a motor to meet us, and there was a 
beautiful ride up the mountain between dim, giant rows of 
cryptomeria to Mrs. Fargo’s romantic ‘‘ House of Light.” 
It’s in very picturesque surroundings, snuggled beneath the 
hugest of the mountains and overlooking the great, greenish 
black gorge. 

We had dinner on the balcony, and now I’m up in my 
room, done in snowy white mats and gleaming black-rimmed 
paper windows—dquite Japanese, like all this peaceful little 
house. And I thought I’d begin my diary before I went to 
bed. Thank heaven, that isn’t Japanese, but a luxurious 
ebony four-poster! I can pull back the shoji and see the 
de and the moon and the mountains “‘horrible nize,”’ as 

oshi says. 
dhs s October Tenth. 
\ E HAVE been here four days and are to stay six more. 
I wish it were sixty; actually I count the hours. So 
much more substance to life like this than just going to 
parties and listening to diplomatic epigrams, however 
piquant they may be. 

We happen to be here for a very famous festival, the three 
hundredth anniversary of the Tokugawa. They are the first 
family of Japan, next to the Mikado, and were the rulers 
themselves in the old days; and the temples at Nikko were 
built as tombs for some of the Shoguns of this clan. We need 
only walk out of our back gate and round the corner to the 
road that leads directly to them. 

Besides the festival and studying the temples with the 
help of Vane’s very illuminating little book, Mrs. Fargo and 
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I have had lots of walks 
and discussions. I told her 
about James and Brinns- 
ville, and coming off here 
in search of real people 
and a more inspiring en- 
vironment. And how it 
has been the least bit dis- 
appointing, since the first 
glamour of novelty wore 
off, certain standards and 
characteristics of this offi- 
cial world seeming unsym- 
pathetic and unsatisfying, 
just like the small town 
atmosphere. 

———— She’d seen for herself 
Eloise’s attempts to play 
Diana and me off against 
each other, and keep each 
thinking she is the more 
attractive. But Mrs. Fargo says Eloise is really in a 
rather delicate position—that naturally she wants her 
guest to have a success, but hardly at the expense of 
Rodney’s chief’s daughter; and that she doubtless finds 





ANS 
herself between two fires without much natural subtlety to 


guide her. 

But I said: ‘‘Wouldn’t you think that two women, as 
different as Diana Chesleigh and I, had each sufficient 
individuality to carry her along without encroaching on the 
domain of the other ?”’ 


LANA is really beautiful in a classic, perfectly molded 

way, and she is refreshingly young, witha breezy, whole- 
souled manner that will draw plenty of people to her. I am 
effective and ‘“‘have salt,’’ as Vane savs, and what [| lack in 
regular beauty I make up in coloring and vividness gener- 
ally. So there we are, the two of us; and why there should 
be all this fuss about our interfering with each other’s 
success I don’t know. But I believe it is my friendship with 
“the V’s” that most disturbs Diana. 

Mrs. Fargo thinks Vane is delightful, but that it’s a shame 
he doesn’t make more of his gifts, which would quickly bring 
him distinction if he exerted himself a little. Verrek, we 
both agree, is more substantial. His talent for painting, 
joined to his strong British sense of responsibility, would 
have won him a great name of his own if he hadn’t been 
destined to inherit a ready-made one. 

However, as Mrs. Fargo says, the real significance of a 
title is far more profound than the mere surface prestige 
coveted by match-making American mammas. It stands 
for generations of men who have fought for and held their 
land and stuck together and kept to the code of the clan, and 
whose traditions are to them live things, directing even the 
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weakest and meanest to act within the honor of the name. It 
is because people lose sight of these fine foundation prin- 
ciples, in their fevered search for personal power and pleas- 
ure, that society is apt to prove disappointing the world 
round, Mrs. Fargo thinks. Her clear, direct point of view 
has helped me a lot; although, with all her reasoning, she 
herself doesn’t seem very happy. There’s a whole batch of 
bothersome relatives always cabling her to get them out of 
trouble. I think rich people have rather a hard time and not 
much fun, for all their envied wealth. 


ESTERDAY we were at tea at Gideon Brent’s, the old 

Yokohama widower, who has an imposing house up here 
and, when he heard we were coming to Nikko, promptly 
posted off after us. He has lots of money. But what's the 
use? He’s fifty, and has ferocious taste. Vane'said: “If you 
go there, mind you don’t sit down. The chairs bite you.” 
And when I sawthem I understood—all animals and ele- 
phants’ tusks and blindfolded monkeys and teak peacocks; 
and the cushions made of American flags! Poor old Gideon 
is patriotic to a degree. But, as he tells me every time I 
see him, he ‘‘needs a wife.'"’ It was he who took us—Mrs. 
Fargo and me—on the beautiful excursion to Chuzenji, the 
summer residence of the diplomats. We went as far as we 
could in Mr. Brent’s motor; then, when the path grew nar- 
row, we took ’rickshas up the mountain. 

There’s an indescribable fascination about these fragile 
little black carriages winding up the majestic, tree-lined 
roads beneath the shadow of the brilliant hills. For it’s the 
beginning of the maple-leaf season, and the mountains all 
round Nikko are a glory of reds and browns and golden 
yellow, with silvery little cascades bursting out of the rocks 
unexpectedly, and dashes of blue and white and purple and 
rose in the clumps of exquisite wild flowers. Along the road- 
side, as you climb, are little shrines with images and lists 
of prayers stuck on; and every now and then a tea house 
with thatched roof and pretty nessan (‘‘elder sisters’’) and 
a ravishing view of a waterfall. 

I have loved Nikko, and I don’t want to go back to town 
life one bit. It’s such fun poking about the pawnshops and 
old curio stores with Mr. Brent and having great walks and 
enormous teas and talks with Mrs. Fargo. I’ve discovered 
that it isn’t the parties that make one value society, but the 
charm of intercourse. And one can get that—with the right 
person—in the desert or an American farmhouse or a her- 
mit’s hut in Tibet. However, I think I can manage just 
another dinner, and perhaps the Emperor’s garden party ! 


AMERICAN EmBassy, Tokio, October 17, 19— 
ARRY, I am so upset! We came down from the moun- 
tain yesterday, and for me the descent was psychological 
as well. For besides the depressing, thick Tokio atmosphere, 
I found the mail in, and Aunt Judy’s disconcerting news of 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 66 














Verrek Said: “You’ve Got to Let Me Paint You in it, With Your Hair Let Down, Like a Veil of Flame. Say You Will!” 
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I 
lp = = 1] CAN see Jack now, quite as plainly as I 
| <Wyy || saw him then, standing in the open vesti- 





f}| bule of his train, waving his hat at us and 
|| smiling the brightest sort of smile. We 
|| waved back, Barry and I—his father and 
#|| mother—and so did Sally and Sue, his little 
|| sisters, and Jimmy, his twelve-year-old 
brother, and grandfather and grandmother, 
and a group of Jack’s old friends—boys 


stayed in banks and behind desks, and for whom he cared 
very much as the schoolmates and chums of his earliest days. 

I heard a queer little sound from Jimmy’s throat as the 
train gathered headway— Jimmy adores Jack as only a half- 
grown boy can adore a six-footer big brother. But Jimmy 
grinned gallantly, none the less, and swung his hat franti- 
cally till the last car had vanished round the curve, though 
Jack had by then been invisible for a full minute. 

“Tt ain’t lucky to watch anybody out of sight,” said a 
voice behind us as we turned away —the voice of some strange 
youth; and the girl beside him shrank and sighed. 

‘“‘T know it,’’ she answered unhappily. “I didn’t keep on 
watching him till the last minute though. I wouldn’t send 
him off with a double cross like that.” 


NLUCKY to watch him out of sight? Unlucky to keep 

till the last possible moment the vision of that brave 
young face, that one might the more vividly remember it 
through the days of separation? Difficult to account, then, 
for Jack’s extraordinary ‘‘luck’’ all through the days of pre- 
paratory school and college, when we've sent him off after 
sO many vacations, and always “‘ watched him out of sight.” 
For that matter, though, there is at least one person for 
whom it would be quite impossible to have him vanish 
beyond her line of vision. She can always see him quite as 
clearly, long after his train has left the curving steel rails 
empty under the station lights, as she could see him when he 
stood beside her waiting to be off. 

You see, Iam Josephine Redding, mother of John Barnard 
Redding, one of Uncle Sam’s first volunteers for the Great 
War. 

The girl behind us, as I recognized when I heard her voice, 
was Norah, my upstairs maid, who had come down without 
permission, accompanied by the young man whom | had not 
seen before, to see Jack off for herself. Norah has been in our 
employ for five years now, and many a jolly word of thanks 
has Jack given her for all sorts of thoughtful favors she has 
done him, which has made her heart so loyal to “‘ Mr. Jack.” 
Certainly, as I caught sight of Norah when we all turned to 
go back to the waiting car, I saw the glistening of something 
upon her round cheek, and felt my heart warm to her as 
never before. 

I sat beside my husband, Barry, while he drove the two 
miles home from the station. None of us said much, except 
Sally and Sue—the six-and-eight-year-olds—who were highly 
excited and had many comments to make. It was good to 
feel Barry beside me, silent though he was, for I knew we 
were absolutely one in this matter of Jack’s enlistment, and 
I didn’t need even his hand in mine to give me the sense of 
comradeship I wanted. 

We were not making a great deal—outwardly—of the 
boy’s departure. We knew that the very best thing we 
could have done for Jack was to make this parting as little 
different as possible from the many previous ones. He had 
been at home only twenty-four hours between the time he 
had come rushing back from college and the hour of this 
evening train he had just taken. But those twenty-four 
hours we had all done our best to make bright and even com- 
monplace ones, rather than hours filled with evident ten- 
sion and the attempt to seem heroic. That Jack had been 
grateful for this I understood very thoroughly; and for us, 
no doubt it was the easiest way—at the same time that it 
was the most difficult. 


EFORE I lay down to sleep that night I went alone to 

Jack’s old room, looking just as we had left it, he and I, 
three hours before. There were a few coals still glowing on 
the hearth—a pair of slippers he never wore except in his 
room at home—a few odds and ends from his hasty packing. 
I stood there looking about for a minute, thinking of the great 
hug he had given me just before we went downstairs to get 
into the car—and thinking of many other things. 

Then—I did what every mother must do in her son’s 
room after he has gone away, whether back to school a few 
hundred miles distant, or to take his course across the whole 
wide world. There is only one thing for any mother to do in 
that hour. She crosses the room and beside his 
bed she drops upon her knees. . What 


DECOKATION 





“‘Mother, can’t we stay up a little longer? It’s lonesome 
without Jack.’’ This is Sue, and her tone is wistful. 

‘“You sat up pretty late last night with Jack, you know, 
Sue. I think it’s more than bedtime now. You must go, too, 
Jimmy dear. Remember there’s school to-morrow, and Jack 
expects you to beat your last record in United States history.” 

““You bet I will.”” And Jimmy goes off sturdily, happily 
reminded at a critical moment of the one thing he can do 
just now to please his big brother. 


HE thing that Josephine Redding wants is not just resig- 

nation that her son, after he shall have had three months 
of what is called ‘intensive training,’ is going to cross the 
ocean to complete his training in France, and then go to the 
Front. Resignation, she has observed, doesn’t carry anyone 
very far. She must have more than that—more even than 
courage. Has she thus far made a good showing? At least 
she has sent her boy off without a tear—until those that 
dropped unseen upon the pillow where his head has lain so 
lately. She was smiling when she put Sally and Sue to bed— 
smiling when she kissed Jimmy good night—smiling when 
she went to say good night to grandfather and grandmother, 
Barry’s parents, who are visiting here just now. Smiling, 
even, was she when her husband put out the lights and threw 
wide open all the windows of the big sleeping room — 
But then—well—Barry is a father—Jack’s father—and he 
understands that even Josephine Redding, mother of Jack, 
need not try quite to smile in the dark. 

For when the lights are out, then is when, mercifully, one 
may for a little let go, and have it out upon that shoulder 
which seems to have been made for the last resort in times 
of trial. And if the shoulder moves a little with one or two 
half-suppressed indrawings of deep breaths, that, too, is as it 
should be, for relief to tension must come somehow, and if it 
may come in such company, both spirits may be the stronger 
afterward. 

By and by, however, there is something that can be said. 

“Barry?” 

““Yes, dear?” 

‘‘Do you remember that motion picture we saw the other 
night at the French benefit, taken at the Front in France? 
Remember the Scottish regiment coming back?”’ 

‘“Well—rather !’’ 

“Didn’t they have their heads up, though?” 

“They did—waving—and smiling!” 

““Yes—smiling. Their faces were lean and worn, poor fel- 
lows. But oh, the courage—the endurance—the perfectly 
glorious Scottish pluck of them!” 

‘“The regiment had been decimated, hadn’t it?” 

“‘Decimated! It had been cut in two. Not half the men 
were coming back!” 

‘“Yes, lremember. Jo, do you know why they smiled and 
waved that way?”’ 

‘“They couldn’t have been feeling awfully cheerful. I sup- 
pose it was just that dogged pluck of theirs.”’ 

“It was more than that. They knew that camera was 
going to register them, and they braced up to make it register 
that spirit of theirs. They were dog-tired, but every man 
stiffened his back. Splendid, wasn’t it?” 

“Fine!” 

And it was on this memory, of those worn, indomitable 
faces, that at last 1 went to sleep. 


EETING people in the street, and everywhere—that’s 

where one must encounter all sorts of setbacks. The 
friendly but solicitous faces, the depressing greetings, the 
extraordinary things that otherwise sane people say! How | 
met them that first morning! 

“Oh, Mrs. Redding—I hear Jack has gone! How could 
you let him?” 

‘““Why, Mrs. Sampson, how could I do anything else?”’ 

“Oh, I know—but, dear me, how you must be feeling 
to-day !”’ 

“Thank you, Mrs. Sampson—it’s so good of you to care. 
But I’m really feeling very proud to-day.” 

‘Well, you certainly are brave. But I know just how you 
feel.”’ 

(‘Dear Lady’’—but this I do not say aloud, as I walk 
on—“‘ you don’t know how I feel. And I should never dream 
of telling you.’’) 

I meet Miss Menzies. She’s a thin-faced, sad-voiced little 
person, the very sight of whom always antagonizes me. | 
think it must be because I know so well that whatever she 
says I shall probably not want to hear. 

‘‘Oh, Mrs. Redding, I want to tell you how I sympathize 
with you in this terrible trial !’’ 


BLUMEN EPHAL 
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By Grace S. Richmond, Author of “Red Pepper Burns,” “Red Pepper’s Patients,” Etc. 


BY My i. 


(Good heavens! Why put it that way?) 

“But, Miss Menzies—it’s not that at all, though it’s ever 
so kind of you to be sorry. I’m very proud that Jack wanted 
to go. Of course it was his duty.” 

“Oh, I don’t know—I’m not sure that it was. This war is 
so terrible—I can’t sleep for thinking of it.”’ 

‘We shall all have to be very busy doing things to help, 
and then we shall be too tired to lie awake.”’ 

“Oh, I should think you could never sleep again, Mrs. 
Redding !”’ 

“Yes, but I shall, Miss Menzies. I shall want my strength, 
you know, for work.” 

And then I met another mother. They are not all like this 
one—the good Lord forbid! Yet this one really cheered me, 
for I had to set about it to cheer her, and that is always 
good for one. ; 

“Oh, Mrs. Redding, Oswald is going next week—I had a 
letter last night. I can’t be reconciled—I can’t! It’s all 
wrong—it’s all wrong! We shouldn’t be asked to sacrifice 
our boys.” 

Well, I did my best. I don’t know just what I said to Mrs. 
Harland. Anyhow, I think I must have succeeded in being 
what Jack calls ‘“‘ sporty,” for I braced that rubbery backbone 
of hers till it seemed to acquire a bit of stiffness; and before | 
parted from her, three squares along the street, she was 
actually smiling—rather a pale smile, but much better than 
the look of down-and-out-ness she had when I met her. 


THINK I almost prayed that the next person I should 

encounter wouldn’t take it out of me, but might, possibly, 
put it in! 

And the next person was our minister. What do you think 
the chances were for my getting what I needed? Ah, don’t 
be cynical! I’m afraid you haven’t been keeping track of 
the spirit of the clergy these days. There’s a flag on our 
church all the time now, and another inside, behind the pul- 
pit. And the things we hear, from that pulpit! 

He was a young chaplain in the Spanish War, and though 
he’s forty-five now, and has a heart that’s a little queer, so 
that he couldn’t go in any capacity—and it hurts him terri- 
bly that he can’t—he’s sending his own boy in a few days. 
And he met me with a smile that wasn’t forced—not a bit. 

There’s a good deal of gray in his thick, dark hair, but his 
eyes are brilliant, and his face is a very fine one, and he’s still 
young and vigorous in every way—if he doesn’t overtax 
that heart. His wife is a very great friend of ours, a charm- 
ing woman with so much sense and sweetness that the whole 
parish cares almost as much for her as it does for Mr. Wen- 
dell. There’s a quality in them both that But you 
shall hear how he met me that morning. 

“Lucky Jack!” he said with that splendid smile of his. 
‘‘And lucky Josephine Redding, and Barnard Redding, her 
husband, not to mention Kirke and Katherine Wendell. 
We're going to be all in together, in a few days—and won't 
we just stand by each other clear through!”’ 

‘We certainly will!’’ I answered, my heart leaping up in 
relief from the Sampson-Menzies-Harland depression that 
had been put upon it. ‘‘ Jack is hoping so much that Kirke, 
Junior, will be sent to the same training camp—and so 
are we.” 

“They will, if I can manage it, and I’ve a notion I can. 
What do you think I’m doing this morning?”’ 

He had a great paper roll under his arm, and he now 
unrolled it and held it so that I could see. It was a big 
recruiting poster, one of the handsomest and most appealing 
the Army has issued. The coloring was very attractive and 
the pose of the young figures wonderfully spirited. 





3 H, THAT’S perfectly fine!’’ I cried. ‘‘I hadn’t seen 
that one. Where are you going to put it?”’ 

“On the church door.” 

“Really?’’ I looked at him in astonishment. 

‘““Why not? Why shouldn’t the Church Militant do her 
part in this? And Sunday I’m going to preach a recruiting 
sermon.” 

“That’s the real thing,” I said thankfully. ‘If you preach 
a recruiting sermon the boys will rush for the doors—to 
enlist.” 

“T hope so. If they don’t—it will be my fault.”’ 

“And after you’ve done it I wish you’d preach another— 
for the fathers and mothers. We're going to need recruiting 
too—to back up our sons as we must.” 

He looked as he does when an idea strikes him—hits him 
hard. Then, staring off across the little park, he answered me. 

“T’li do that,”” he said. ‘And I’ll preach it from the text 
‘Every one said to his brother, Be of good courage.’” 

Then he looked back at me. ‘Keep that flag 





happens next depends upon the mother; and 
upon what she does then depends whether she 
rises in weakness or in strength. 

But then—downstairs, with plenty to do. 

‘““Mother, how far is Jacky now?” This 
from little Sally. 

““Not very far, dear. A hundred and fifty 
miles perhaps.”’ (Is it really only that?) 





WHEN a man or a boy goes to serve his country 
it signifies an experience that will mean elevation 
and resolution to him all through life. 


—— waving,” he said. 
“What flag?” 
‘““The one I see in your hand.” 
There was no flag in my hand. But I smiled. 
understood. 
And I am going to keep it waving. 


= 


i NOTE—The second installment in this exceptional series 
of a mother’s experience will be published in an early number 
== of THE HOME JouRNAL. 
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OULD only the outer world look in upon the little 

mysterious inner world of the theater from under the 

dim lantern which hangs over the stage door, instead 
of from beneath the glittering electric lights over the front 
entrance, there would soon be a decrease in the never-ending 
but always-changing rows of eager young men and women 
who daily line the walls of the waiting room outside the office 
of every dramatic producer and manager. 

If more were known of the difficult road which winds uphill 
from its obscure beginning to the place in the theater’s sun, 
which is the limelight, the steady flood of letters from un- 
known people in every station of life, each with its plea 
which constant repetition has made so familiar, would 
presently diminish. Here is an example of thousands of 
such letters sent to the Belasco Theater every year. It is 
postmarked from a town in Illinois, the name of which I 
have never heard before. It is written in a prim hand and 
composed with evident care. I can guess the heart throbs 
between its lines, for I recall a time when I gave whole days 
to writing similar letters myself, and I remember the mingled 
hopes and misgivings I poured into them: 

I am a girl eighteen years old, of fairly good appearance, I 
should say, with brown eyes and hair. I have finished school 
and, while my people are fairly well-to-do, I feel I ought to enter 
some profession and learn to support myself. From the time I was 
a child I have loved the theater. Nothing else has ever interested 
me nearly so much. [think I have some real talent for the stage 
that is, my family and all my friends tell mel have. I have acted 
in several amateur plays in our city and have even had some of the 
most important parts. I have always received much applause. 

After thinking it over carefully I am writing you to ask if you 
can find a chance for me in any of your companies. I can even 
come to New York to see you if you think there is any hope. I 
would prefer to act serious parts because I believe 1 have emo 
tional ability. I would not,expect to do very prominent work 
during the first year or two, so I would not ask very much pay at 
the start. Will you please consider my application, for it means 
so much to me? Yours very truly, AGNES ANDERSON. 


An Anderson. But another Mary? I doubt. Yet still 
I wonder. 

If I could give the time to answer fully this letter from 
my unknown correspondent, who evidently has no knowl- 
edge whatever of the profession she seems to be so eager to 
enter, | would say what I am about to set down in these 
Her ambition is perfectly legitimate, and I do not 
underestimate the compliment she pays me in asking for my 
help. In order to carry on the ar- 
tistic enterprises of the theater, the 
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slie Carter to 


accomplished without effort. 
People go to the theater in search 
of relaxation and pleasure, and 
these ends the stage can satisfy 
only under conditions of perfect 
harmony and ease. So the figures 
in its mimic life must reveal them- 
selves always in an attractive and 
enviable light. When the stage 
picture is not alluring, when its 
make-believe betrays the effort 
by which the illusion is created — 
then the theater fails to accom- 
plish its most important purpose. 

The public—fortunately for it- 
self—prefers not to distinguish 
between the completed task and 
the effort required to bring about 
its seemingly effortless accom- 
plishment. It never stops to con- 


























sider that what is so pleasurable PHOTOGRAPH BY SARONY 
and restful, or so absorbing and 
exciting —and so apparently spon- 
taneous— is achieved only through 
infinite preparation, calculation, 
study and experience; through the unromantic nerve and 
body wearing toil of weeks of preliminary and, afterward, 
daily rehearsal by those behind the curtain. 


HE experience of a score of years as a producer of plays 
and director of theaters convinces me that not one out of 
five hundred, either women or men, who yield to the impulse 
to attempt a career in the theater even so much as surmises 
what will be demanded and what must be given to win 
unfavored success. Yet I always hesitate to discourage the 
applicants who come to me for advice or assistance, even 
when at first observation they seem to be unsuited for the 
work they are anxious to attempt. I always reflect that a 
hasty, ill-considered word may rob the theater, which needs 
them so much, of a future Modjeska, Clara Morris, or Mrs. 
Carter, of a Jefferson, Mansfield or David Warfield. 
At such times I recall an incident which happened while 
I was preparing to produce ‘Zaza,” in 1899, One day a 
Brooklyn girl about sixteen years old came to me with the 
familiar story. She was tall, thin, angular, very awkward, 








profession of the stage should at- 
tract to itself people from every- 
where, and more people, and still 
more people. The hopeful beginner 
of to-day may become the famous 
actor of the years tocome. Every- 
one who is possessed of an honest 
desire to enter an art or a trade has 
the right to ask at least a chance. 
If those in control of the theater 
placed only discouragement in the 
way of all who are ambitious to 
come into it, it would stagnate and 
gradually the most democratic of 
the arts would disappear. 


UT there is this to be said in the 
case of those who aspire to enter 
the profession of the actor: The 
thing which makes the theater so 
treacherous in its allurement, 
through no real fault of the theater 
itself, is that so many times the 
novice is attracted to it by its super- 
ficial and misleading glamour rather 
than because of the real inducements 
which a career in it offers. I do not 
mean that the acting profession is 
not in every sense honorable or that 
the person who enters it seriously 
and follows it faithfully and ‘dili- 
gently will not find in it satisfaction, 
happiness and pecuniary reward. 
No greater advantages than these 
three things are to be gained from 
any other of the arts. What I do 
mean is that, when seen only from 
the public’s side of the footlights 
and without real knowledge of the 
demands placed upon its people, 
few surmise at what price of work, 
persistence, energy, disappointment 
and self-sacrifice adequate success 
in the actor’s profession is won. 
Almost everything becomes more 
attractive when viewed from a dis- 
tance. This is true of every art and 
profession. It is right that the 


























theater, especially, should present 
an outward show of glamour and 
romance, and that the small part 
of the player’s work which the 
public sees should seem to be 
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Lenore Ulrich, Prac 


Character in “ Tiger 


tically Unknown, Was Selected by Mr. Belasco to Play the Title 


Réle in “The Heart of Wetona,” in 1916. This Season She Will Act the Leading 


Rose,” a New Play by David Belasco Himself and Willard Mack 


David Belasco Took David Warfield From the Burlesque Stage and Made Him a Great Actor. 
Now He Takes Ina Claire From Musical Comedy to Show the Public That She is a Great 
Actress. Miss Claire Will Play the Leading Réle in “ Polly With a Past” This Autumn 


not at all prepossessing, and her face was spotted with 
freckles. She said her name was Ruth Dennis and that she 
was poor. ‘I want to do something on the stage,’’ she told 
me. “I know | am gawky, but I can dance a little. 1 want 
to be an actress and I think I have ability. I will do any- 
thing to get a start. Can’t you help me?” 

At first glance she appeared to be entirely unsuited for 
the work on which she had set her heart. Her frank ad- 
mission of inexperience showed me she was specially unfitted 
for anything I might have to offer. But as I studied the 
mobile lines in her face and the changing light in her eyes 
1 was struck by the undeveloped possibilities in the girl. I 
asked her to go through a few steps and discovered that she 
had original talent. I introduced a little dance into “ Zaza,”’ 
a very trivial bit, and engaged her for the part of Alice. 

Once in my theater, the energy and ambitien of this girl 
had no limit. The audiences liked her dance and this recog- 
nition greatly encouraged her. Soon she came to me and 
said she had no place to practice while not at actual re- 
hearsals. I told her she could have my stage whenever it 
was not in use. Morning after morning after that she came 
to my old Republic Theater and practiced alone. I never 
saw a girl with such a keen desire to succeed. 

When it came time to take the ‘Zaza’ company to 
london, she asked me if she could not go along, although 
the salary was small. She said she wanted to study the 
dancers in Europe and hoped to save enough money to 
enable her to spend a few days in Paris. While we were in 
London I would frequently excuse her from a performance 
so she might go to another theater and watch some dancer 
of especial note. By great economy she also saved enough 
money for her cherished Paris trip. And meanwhile, when- 
ever | happened in at the theater during the day, I found 
Ruth Dennis on the stage, practicing interminably and 
always alone. 


HEN I made my ‘‘Du Barry” production, a few years 

later, | gave her a part and alsoa solo dance. By that 
time she had improved so much that audiences always gave 
her an encore, which I had to grant, much as I disliked to, 
for it interrupted the continuity of the play. She had then 
changed her name to Ruth St. Denis. I saw that dancing 
was her most natural medium of artistic expression, and | 
advised her to give up any thought she may have had of 
becoming an actress, and to devote all her energy to the 
dance. 

It was hard for her to put away the idea of acting, but 
she finally agreed that I was right, and when the run of 
“Du Barry’ ended we parted company. A little later she 
came to me and said she had composed a symbolical dance 
and wanted me to see her perform it. She had bought her 
costumes out of her savings, and friends who had become in- 
terested in her work had provided the scenery. That was 
the ‘“‘ Radia’ dance which brought Ruth St. Denis her first 
substantial prestige as an independent artiste. 

She is one of the best examples I have ever known of a 
self-taught woman. Her career is proof of the chance which 
is open to every woman in the theater, provided she has 
ability, an honest desire to succeed, and the patience and 
perseverance necessary to win recognition. 

Among the crowds which besiege the offices of dramatic 
producers there is seldom a candidate with the stamina and 
determination of this Brooklyn girl, who at the outset had 
every physical disadvantage to contend against. But they 
are not, as is so generally believed, all romantic, stage-struck 
young girls and indolent young men. From my talks with 
many hundreds of them, and from reading their thousands of 
appealing letters, | have come to the conclusion that in a 
great majority of cases they look upon the theater as either 
a refuge or the ‘‘easiest way.’’ Many of them are victims 
or think they are—of the tragedies of life. 

Both men and women who have failed in the other profes- 
sions because of unfitness, laziness or lack of the faculty of 
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yea HE Graham house is one of the show places 
| of Pequot Avenue even as Pequot Avenue 
is one of the show places of Connecticut; 
| and when the car rolled in at the gate, a 
feeling that was close to awe stole over 
Charlotte. She looked out over the harbor 
with its yachts anchored in the blue water; 
| she looked at the grounds around the 
house, gay with flowers and restful with 
J trees and lawns; she looked at the house 
itself—a magnificent piece of architecture in gray stone and 
red tiles. A gardener was raking leaves. Another was 
trimming a flower bed. A butler opened the door. , 

“Make yourself at home,” said Perry, frowning as he 
looked around. ‘This is the library. I'll be back soon.” 

But instead of going into the library she walked along the 
hall to look at the painting which hung over the fireplace. 

“How beautiful everything is!”’ she thought. ‘It’s like 
a picture in a magazine, though I never saw a picture one- 
half as pretty as this.” 

She stopped to look at a bronze statuette at the bottom of 
the stairs. and while she stood there she heard Perry’s voice 
coming from above. 

“‘T told you one o'clock,” he was saying in an angry voice. 

A faint murmur answered him. 

“Well, you thought wrong, and not, the first time either,” 
he retorted. A curious screeching sound interrupted him. 
“Oh, for heaven’s sake!’’ he cried. ‘‘Choke that parrot!” 

Downstairs, Charlotte stiffened with indignation. ‘The 
idea!’’ she thought. ‘Talking to his mother’s cousin like 
that! I'd like to hear him talk that way to me!” 


(Continued ) 








HEN, a few minutes later, Perry strolled out with her 

to show her the flowers, she had made up her mind ex- 
actly what to do, and was casting around in her mind for the 
opening phrase. ‘I'll soon stop all this!” she told herself. 

Perry had led her to a rose arbor at the back of the house, 
and was breaking off large clusters of Dorothy Perkinses 
with the prodigal actions of a nervous young man who 
had something on his mind and didn’t know quite how to 
begin it. 

“Say, Charlotte,” he said at last, ‘I think a lot of you; do 
you know it?”’ 

“You shouldn’t,” she hurriedly answered. 

“Shouldn’t 1?) Why not?” 

‘Because I’m going home this afternoon—for good.” 

“For good?”’ he asked, looking puzzled at her emphasis. 
‘What for?” 

Those midnight fears came crowding forward for expres- 
sion; but midnight fears are not to be lightly related when 
the sun‘is shining and a disputatious young man is waiting, 
frowning, to contradict every word you say. 

“What for?” he repeated. 


a. 
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Moses, Who Led Herself 


By George Weston 


AUTHOR OF “OH, MARY, BE CAREFUL!” ETC. 


“‘T wonder how Aunt Hepzibah is,’’ she murmured to her- 
self. ‘‘And Dame Johnson, and Miss Hawley, and the chil- 
dren. And I wonder if Margaret’s getting on any better with 
her husband. And—and—and I wonder how Neil is. I'll 
drop in and see Aunt Grace before starting for home. She 
always knows the news. And perhaps I[’ll see Neil somewhere 
around too.” 

The train reached Penfield at a quarter past four; and as 
Charlotte walked up the street to her aunt’s house, it gave 
her a pleasant sense of content to see the people whom she 
knew so well. 

“T wonder what they’ll say about the championship,”’ she 
thought. ‘Here comes Mr. Evans. -I wonder if he’ll want to 
stop.” : 

But Mr. Evans, the ice man, passed right on with a friendly 
“Hello, Charlotte.” 

‘And here comes Deacon Bitgood, as busy as ever,” she 
thought. ‘Surely he’ll say something.” 

But all the busy deacon had to say was a busy ‘‘ How do 
you do, Charlotte?” 


HE began to think it over. ‘I suppose it’s because they 

take measa matter of course,”’ she said to herself, ‘just 
the same as I take them. For all I know, Mr. Evans may 
be the best fox hunter in Windham County, and Deacon 
Bitgood the champion checker player. But they’re both so 
busy with the real sums of life that they haven’t time to 
bother with the little ones, and don’t take them seriously. 
And there I believed I was coming home famous!” she 
thought, and added: ‘‘Why, I don’t believe they’ve even 
heard about it.” 

But Aunt Grace had heard about it. ‘‘ How well you’re 
looking !’’ she said. ‘‘ No wonder I hardly knew your picture 
in the paper when Margaret showed it to me.”’ 

So then, of course, they began to talk about Charlotte’s 
pretty cousin. 

“Poor Margaret!”’ sighed Aunt Grace. ‘She’s not very 
happy, I’m afraid. Willis was such a good husband at first. 
But the last year Margaret’s been left alone in that big house 
for weeks at a time. She talks about coming home this win- 
ter, but I declare I don’t know what to do.” 

“How’s Doctor Kennedy getting along ?”’ asked Charlotte 
(oh, ever so carelessly !) when she had asked about everybody 
else. 

For the first time Aunt Grace showed signs of enthusiasm. 
‘“‘He’s certainly a clever doctor,” she said, ‘‘and knows just 
how to handle my neuralgia. Last May he cured Fred Waller 








Into the Promised Land 


She walked very slowly, as though she was in no hurry to 
view Mr. Briggs’ enormous mustache, and once, when a car 
came rushing up the hill behind her, she quickly turned to see 
who it was. But, though the car made a noise like the Little 
Rattler, it wasn’t the doctor. 

‘‘l wonder what his office hours are,’ 
wonder if they’re printed on his sign.” 

She crossed the street and walked back down the hill, as 
though she had remembered an errand at Bitgood’s store, 

“Office hours—Five to six,’”’ she read on the sign. “It’s 
nearly five now, so I may see him somewhere.” 


’ 


she thought. “| 


A BITGOOD’S she bought a spool of thread and started 
up the street again, as though she had remembered 
another errand, this time at Hutchins & Lee’s. Two cars 
passed her, Charlotte turning to look at each, but neither 
was the Little Rattler. ‘‘He may be delayed on a case,” she 
thought, and going in to Hutchins & Lee’s she bought a 
yeast cake. 

A number of customers were in the store, and when Char- 
lotte finally came out the Little Rattler was standing in front 
of the doctor’s house, and she caught sight of Neil disappear. 
ing through the office door. 

‘“‘T guess I’d better go home,” she thought, her heart sink. 
ing. “If I had met him on thestreet I wouldn’t have minded. 
But to go after him in his office, after what I did that after- 
noon—oh, I never, never could! I’ll have to wait for another 
chance.”’ 

Walking with resolution she went to Briggs’ Livery 
Stable, and came out a few minutes later in the red-wheeled 
buggy, Mr. Briggs seated by her side, driving with dignity 
behind his enormous mustache. : 

“What a great, silly thing you are,” Charlotte told herself, 
“running away from Neil like this!) Perhaps you’ll never see 
him again—till some bold thing has gone and married him!” 

‘1 don’t care,” thought Charlotte. 

“Yes, you do!’’ she almost passionately told herself. ‘ Else 
why have you been thinking about him so much lately?” 

“Well, I don’t care,” she thought. ‘A girl has her pride.” 

“And how about his?’’ she asked herself. ‘‘ Don’t you 
suppose he had any pride, or any feelings, either, that after. 
noon when you ran away and left him there because you 
thought he wasn’t good enough? Oh, Charlotte, Charlotte!” 


she sadly continued as the buggy crossed the railroadAracks. 
“You, who used to think yourself so smart, and sev’ yourself 


such sums!” 

“Yes, and I am smart.”’ 

“Well, then! Well, then!’’ she impatiently cried to her- 
self, and the next moment she spoke aloud to Mr. Briggs, 
saying: “Stop a minute, please! I forgot something at 
Doctor Kennedy’s. We'll have to go back.” 





“Oh, I don’t know.” 

“But | want to know!” 

“Well, for one thing,” said Charlotte, “I’m 
happier up there and more useful. Down here, 
it’s like a vacation all the time and, though | 
don’t pretend to know an awful lot, I’m sure 
that life ought to mean more than that. Then 
again, down here— it’s all —all make-believe 
somehow—but up there everything is so 
real ”” She stopped, lamely enough, know- 
ing she could never give him the other reasons. 
How could she tell him, for instance, that she, 
a little country school-ma’am, didn’t feel safe 
in trusting her happiness to one of the hand- 
somest and richest young men in the whole 
United States? Or how could she tell him 
about Neil? Or about such things as Little 
Miss Mosesand her pilgrimage to the Promised 
Land? 

“You mean to say this isn’t real?” asked 
Perry, sweeping his arm around to the house 
and grounds. 

Charlotte buried her face in the roses he 
had given her and shook her head. 

“And that’s why you don’t want it,’ he 
asked incredulously —“‘ because it isn’t real?”’ 

For the moment she almost felt her heart 
stop beating, so close was she to the realiza- 
tion of her Third Great Sum. “But if I 
won this,’’ she thought, ‘‘I believe I’d lose 
everything else—and—and—well, it isn’t 
worth it; that’s all!” 


O, HEEDING at\ last the voice of Con- 
science, she told him how she had knocked 





I inclose you my card, and am 


REBUILDING FRANCE 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


IS ASKED TO HELP WITH ITS HOUSE PLANS 


ERHAPS the most satisfactory letter ever received with regard 
to the plans for houses published in THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL is this, where our assistance is asked in the rebuilding 
of the homes in the invaded districts of France. 
The letter comes from Sir John Pilter, who is Honorary Presi- 
dent of the British Chamber of Commerce and President of the oy 
British Hospital at Paris: 


To the Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal: 


I am interested in the rebuilding of the invaded districts of France, and in 
looking through The Ladies’ Home Journal I wondered if you had any plans that 
could be of assistance. Of course the rebuilding cannot be done on any luxurious 
scale; still, I think that the homes need not be devoid of artistic taste. . . . 
This is a large undertaking, and financial arrangements have to be made for 
carrying it out and allowing very long credits to those who have had their homes 


destroyed. . . . 


Yours Sincerely, 


JOHN PILTER. 


i, eo had a number of patients in his recep- 

I tion room when Charlotte walked in, and 
a number of others came in while she was 
waiting there. At last her turn arrived, and in 
she went, a demure, old-fashioned figure, but 
her heart beating ‘‘ Boom 300m 
300m .” like a little bass drum. 

“Why, what a stranger!”’ said Neil, after 
the first stare of surprise. 

They shook hands ina manner that wasn’t 
far from being formal, and he congratulated 
her on winning the championship. Charlotte 
was seated in the patient’s chair, tongue-tied, 

“nervous, wondering why on earth she had ever 

come, her heart no longer booming but feeling 

heavy, out of all proportion to its size. Nor 

did it help her when Neil stopped talking and 
¢ waited for her to speak. 
| had a letter from Aunt Hepzibah 
the: other day,’ began Charlotte. ‘She 
wasn’t feeling very well. I—I was wondering 
whether you’d come over to Marlin Mills and 
see her.” 

“Why, certainly,” said the young physi- 
cian, glancing at his engagement card. ‘Any 
hurry ?”’ 

‘“Well,” hesitated Charlotte. ‘I was going 
back myself this afternoon. And I thought, 
perhaps 

‘“‘T see,” he nodded. ‘ We’ll run right over 
as soon as I’m through here. Say, in half an 
hour—willthat do? Allright; I'll be ready.” 


ALF an hour later she bravely returned 
to the doctor’s. Neil must have seen her 
from the window. 








him down with the golf ball, and gave him so 
much food for thought that he was still digest- 
ing it in mingled surprise and admiration when he took 
Charlotte to the station and walked up and down the plat- 
form with her while they waited for the train. 

“You're a great little girl; do you know it?” he asked. 

Charlotte buried her face in the roses again, but said 
nothing. 

“One thing I can’t understand, though, is why you did it. 
Was it just for fun?’’ 
““N-no,”’ she said. 

“A sum?” he 
mean—a sum?” 

She thought it over while they walked to the end of the 
platform, and partly perhaps because it had relieved her to 
tell him about the golf ball, she told him also of her Three 
Great Sums—told him as quickly as she could, especially 
toward the end when the train came puffing into the station. 

“Great Scott!”’ he muttered when she had ended. 

They hurried to the waiting train together. 

“‘Good-by,” she said, shyly holding out her hand. 

They shook hands; and the last Charlotte saw of him he 
was standing on the platform staring thoughtfully aiter the 
departing train. IX 


“T’M GLAD we parted friends,” thought Charlotte, set- 

tling back in her seat, ‘‘and I’m glad it’s all over. It was 
like that story of the boy who was caught in the rapids 
while playing in the water; but, thank goodness! I was able 
to get back to the shore in time.’’ She relaxed and let her 
eyes rest on the smoothly flowing scenery outside. 


“‘Tt—it was a sum.”’ 


asked in astonishment. ‘‘What do you 


of his jaundice; and you know Mrs. Latham, who was bed- 
ridden so long?—well, he had her up and out again in no 
time; and since then he’s had nearly all the practice he can 
handle. Last month he rented Doctor Baldwin’s old house, 
furnished, but he’s still taking his meals at Mrs. Potter’s.”’ 


\ ITH heightened color Charlotte started up the street 
toward Mr. Briggs’ livery stable and, thinking of the 
things which her aunt had told her, she looked curiously at 
the big house on top of the hill where her pretty cousin lived. 
“Poor Margaret!’’ she thought. ‘‘Willis has probably 
found her out. And whena man is attracted toa girl because 
of her looks, after a while he’s just as apt to be attracted by 
another girl because of her looks. Perhaps Margaret has 
found that out.’’ She looked at the big house with growing 
sympathy. ‘I guess if the truth were known,” she thought, 
““most of these beautiful heroines end that way. Everybody 
spoils them up to a certain point, and then the poor girls 
have to suffer for it. They can have their looks. I’m glad 
I’m smart, instead’’—she continued up the street toward Mr. 
Briggs’ livery stable—‘‘if I am smart,’’ she thoughtfully 
added. ; 
Following this reflection she looked over to where Doctor 
Baldwin’s old house stood, back on its maple-shaded lawn. 
“T’m glad Neil’s getting on so well,’’ she thought. Her 
mind went back to that afternoon when she had run away 
from him. ‘I thought I was doing something smart, then,” 
she ruefully laughed to herself. ‘‘Poor Neil! Treating him 
like that just because he wasn’t a millionaire!”’ 


“Do you mind waiting another ten minutes, 

Charlotte?’’ he asked, coming to the door. 

“I’ve got a patient in the office and another one coming.” 
He led her into the front room and placed a chair near the 
window. ‘“ Here’sa magazine,” he said; ‘‘I shan’t be long.” 

But Charlotte didn’t care about reading. As soon as Neil 
had gone, she looked around the room as though it interested 
her more than any fiction could have done. It was a large 
room with medallion wall paper, and the furniture belonged 
to that period in which Doctor Baldwin had spent his young 
manhood—when the ladies billowed in crinolines, and the 
gentlemen supported silk hats, and the little girls wore those 
plaited pantalettes and rolled their hoops with such decorum. 

Telling herself that she wished to look at the pictures, she 
started on a breathless little tour of investigation. 

‘‘What a state everything’s in!’’ she thought. ‘I dont 
believe the furniture has been rubbed for years.”” She patted 
the carpet with her foot and an eager little whirl of dust came 
hurrying out to see who was tapping. ‘‘ Poor Neil!’ thought 
Charlotte. ‘It’s a shame—the way he’s being neglected 
Working hard all day and then coming home to a place like 
this! If I could only find a duster —"’ 

But that, of course, would never do, and Charlotte was 
returning to her chair by the window when she happened to 
look through an open door into the next room. It was 4 
library with a marble fireptace, and a pair of andirons which 
were probably old when Washington was a boy. But after 
one look Charlotte had no eyes for the marble fireplace, no 
the old andirons, nor the bookcases which lined the walls. 
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CONTINUED ON PAGE 55 
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And Now He Had Come Home Quite Late, Only 
to be Informed That He Was Early! 


XIV , 


ARTHA put her hand on the receiver of the 
telephone as it stopped ringing, and stood as 
though paralyzed, afraid to raise the instrument 
ear, afraid to hear its message. To lift it, to 
or was it 





to her 
listen, was to open the door of the future; 
at the thought a new chill shook her—to close the door 





of the past, the beloved, happy past? Again the 
bell rang persistently. She raised the receiver. 
“Ts this Hilton one-six-two-nine? Mrs. Ram- 
say, please. Hartfield calling. One moment, 
please. ; 
Hartfield calling! Why, Hartfield was miles 
away, a little village far up in the hills, and 
Then another voice came over the wire—a fa- 
miliar voice in spite of all the distance, in spite of 


the hurry and anxiety in its tones. ‘Hello! ; 
Hilton one-six-two-nine? Martha! Pats! We're all y 
right. I say, Pats, I’m deucedly sorry. I know you’ve if 
been worried to death. I tried my best to get toa { 

telephone long b: fore this, but couldn’t find one. You fin 
aren’t too worried, are you? Pats! Are you there? \ 
Why don’t you answer?’ i 


She was shaking so that she could not stand; she dropped 
to her knees beside the bed, and called upon all her self- 
control so that she might speak calmly. ‘‘ You are all right? 
Vieva too? But where on earth ——”’ 

“We're at a farmhouse a mile and a half beyond Hartfield. 
First place we’ve struck that had a telephone. I’m awfully 
sorry. I got home early, you know, and thought I’d take a 
spin with Vieva. We—I—that is, we must have come farther 
than we knew, and when we found it was getting pretty late 
we took what we thought was a short cut, and it was a wood 
rocd and not wide enough any place to turn the car 
had to goon. Then we came out ina rocky pasture—heaven 
knows where it is—and I was driving, and I got the control 
mixed, and we went into a washout. Nothing bad, truly! 
But the axle broke. We started to walk, and Vieva turned 
her ankle on a stone, and—I say, Pats, we’ve had a dickens 
of a time, believe me! And I knew you’d be about sick with 
worry ——- What? Oh, we founda farmhouse after a while, 
and then we had to wait until the son got home from court- 
ing. He had the only horse. He’ll drive us home, but 
goodness knows when we'll get there! Horse been plowing 
all day What? Oh, the machine’s still in the pasture. 
You aren’t worried, are you? Allright. ’By!” 


, sO we 


HE heard the click of his receiver as he hung it up, and she 
put her own back. Then she arose from her knees, sank 
down on the bed, and in a moment was sc -bing—sobbing 
wildly, painfully. In her first relief she had only the one 
thought —he was safe! Safe—and he had been afraid she was 
worry ing, and had tele :phone »d as soon as he could. 
3ut what if he was safe, what if his first thought had been 
to reassure her, what if—oh, that she had been driven to 
thinking such a thing at all!—what if her worst fe ars had 
been no more than dark visions of this night of agony! The 
relief of it all was as nothing to the anger which now surged 
within her at the memory of her needless suffe ring! That he 
should have dared to risk subjecting her to thi gs ! Just for the 
sake of a drive with Oh, how could he, how could he? 

And for what, for what had all her suffering been? For 
Bert’s following, his idiotic following, of the lure of youth, 
and his sheer masculine silliness over a pretty face! For 
weeks he had been foolish, silly, acting like a moon-sick 
youth, while she, Martha, his wife, had had to look on in 
silence and in endurance and in—oh, yes, she would admit 
1tnow—in fear! That was it, that was the thing which had 
hurt most, the thing which had made her ashamed, the 
thing she had been afraid to face or to admit! 

She had dared Fear, thrown it a challenge by her silent 
acquiescence in the ridiculous situation, by her anger at 
Poor Helen, by her insisting on keeping Vi ieva, and her per- 
mitting and even making one opportunity after another 
or Bert to—oh! And what had her challenge come to? 

















She had been treating this big delin- 
quent baby of hers, this boy man who had 
given her all this shock and fright, accord- 
ing to the lights of the new woman, the 
modern wife who holds freedom of action 
to be the noblest prerogative of marriage; 
and Bert had been behaving in the time- 
honored fashion of the philandering male! 
She, Martha, was quite willing to put the 
question to herself: Of what avail to woman 
was it to have become a new Eve, if man 
persisted in remaining the same old Adam? 

And with that question came another: 
How should one meet such a situation, save 
as other women had met it? And how solve 
such a dilemma save by the methods of all 
her grandmothers and her grandmothers’ 
mothers? And those—what werethey? To 
storm and rage and make oneself detest- 
able? Of small avail that! To entwine 
one’s arms about delinquent Adam’s neck, 
and damply cling to him and tell him that 
one could not live without him? Oh, yes, 
that might work—for a while, if one could 
bring oneself to doit. But neither of those 
methods held the least appeal for Martha. 
There was another, equally tried and 
tested—said to be equally effective, and 
surely promising more amusement. 


HE thought quickly, her smile deepening, 
but, for all that, with a well-formed de- 
termination. She might make up her mind 
to use certain very old-fashioned methods, 
and she might have some fun out of them; 
but she acknowledged to herself now that 
she was going into a battle that, seriocomic 
though it was, was none the less real. Her 
happiness was to be its prize of war. 

Quickly and alertly she mapped out her 
campaign. Its first move took her down- 
stairs to her pantry and kitchen; its 

a second move sent her to bed! 
wo Not to sleep—oh, no! 
Anxiously enough she 
lay there awake until at 
last she heard the two 
returning. Her heart 
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Fear had gripped her, shaken her, all but 
mastered her to-night. Yet it had been only 
Fear that she had challenged, not Fate. She had known 
Bert too well, she knew him too well now, to suspect —ah 
well, no! Not too well to suspect; she could no longer 
say that! But surely yes, surely too well to believe that 
he would be or could be worse than silly! And then, on the 
day of all days when she was least able, through her tre- 
mendous fatigue, to meet it and conquer it; on the day of 
her triumph as the modern woman, when she had spoken so 
brilliantly of the independence of the new Eve—on that very 
day Fear had met her challenge, sought her out, shook and 
ravaged her and pressed its suffering and—yes 
upon her, while she waited, waited. .. . 


its shame 


ND had she, Martha Ramsay, prattled of an Eve of to- 
day, who was not to limit her development by the devel- 
opment of man? When man—oh, yes, unwittingly or not! 
could inflict or cause such suffering and such fear, how far 
beyond his reach might woman hope to develop? And that 
goal set on the pinnacle of her imagination—of what avail 
would that be, when a sick child’s hands might draw you 
from it or a fear like this fear of to-night come grimacing at 
you? A new Eve, forsooth? No, and a thousand times no! 
She, Martha Ramsay, was willing to-night to acknowledge 
before the world and highest heaven that woman to-day is 
the woman of yesterday and of all times gone by, held by the 
same old bonds, governed by the same eternal emotions. For 
had she not been forced to endure in the same old way—since 
there was but the one way to endure, by waiting and watch- 
ing and still waiting—the same thing which other women 
had had to endure from the earliest 
iges down? Had she won through 
to anything better, worn her way or 
won her way or evolved her way to 
something better? Had she? 

With that thought she laughed. 
So much for the new Eve! Let her 
accomplish what she would, become 
what she could, still and forever she 
would remain capable of such suffer- 


ing as Martha Ramsay had had to 
endure this miserable night, suffer- 


ing as old as the world, suffering be- 
yond control, and suffering inflicted 
by man. All was superficial save 
the primal relations and the primal 
emotions. Freedom—when there 
was love? Freedom—where there 
was fear? Freedom—when there was 
crushing, biting, stinging suffering 
such as she had come through? 

Then once more Martha Ramsay 
laughed, and this time without grim- 
ness. Already, in the reaction that 
followed her release from fear, she 
was becoming her own self, quick to 
think, quick to resolve. 


She Called 
Upon all Her 
Self-Control So 
That She Misht 
Speak Calmly 


‘lo-Day With 
e Same Old Adam 
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BY JOHN ALONZO 

















leaped and then flut- 
tered as the front door 
closed and instantly 
thereafter Bert’s quick 
rush took the stairs 
three atatime. But,as 
he came to the side of 
the bed, hereyesopened 
with every effect of her 
having just awakened, 
and her arm reached 
out, oh, so sleepily! 

“Oh, hello, dear! 
Have a good time?” 
Thus her drowsy mur- 
mur. But there was 
nothing drowsy about 
Bert’s answer: ‘‘A good time! 
WILLIAMS A dickens of a good time! Say, 
—— wake up, Pats. Aren’t you glad 
to see me?”’ 

At that she sat up, and her 
eyes opened wide. ‘‘Oh—why— 
oh, you poor dear! You haven’t just got back? Why—what 
time is it? You'll be so sleepy in the morning - i 

Bert sat back and doubled on himself a little. Certainly in 
neither one way nor the other was this the reception he had 
expected. His mouth opened and he uttered a sound which 
Martha would have described, if he were at all given to vul- 
garities, as a snort. 

“Well, I'll be hanged!” said he. ‘Here I’ve been tramp- 
ing half the night over the mud and rocks of a country road 
to get to a telephone, thinking you’d be frightened out of 
your senses, and then spent hours trundling into the city, 
behind a skeleton of a country horse that was only fit for a 
bone mill, and I find you calmly asleep. And you wake up to 
ask me whether I’ve had a good time!”’ 

“But I couldn’t have done you any good by keeping 
awake, dear—could I?’’ Martha asked—oh, so reasonably, 
so patiently! ‘‘And you did get home all right, didn’t you? 
Where’s Vieva? How’s her ankle?” 
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HE HAD risen and was standing in the middle of the floor, 
with his hands in his pockets, glaring at her. It was hard 
for her not to smile; how well she had understood him! He 
had expected her tears or her reproaches, and fortified himself 
against the one with tenderness and remorse, and against the 
other with excuses; and now, finding no necessity for either, 
he was forced by her indifference to view his escapade as he 
had expected her to see it, shorn of all excuses with which he 
could so well have covered it and bedecked it and ennobled 
it, had she but given him thechance. And Martha, so inno- 
cently, so sleepily looking at him, knew this perfectly well. 
“Vieva all right?’”’ she asked, smothering a yawn. 

AT ri ght? I’ve had tocarry that 
girl for miles. And she’s about cried 
her eyes out—missing that dinner 
and all. And she’s starved.” 

‘Well, don’t say it as though it 
were my fault, Bert darling. 
Couldn’t you get her anything to 
eat?” 

‘She did not want to eat. 

did I.’’ How dignified he was! 

“‘Oh, you must be hungry then. 
Do go down and rummage out some- 
thing nice. And send Vieva up here 
for some petting—you can bring up 
a tray.” 

He had started for the door, but 
he turned—and the look he gave her 
from the threshold was 
wonderful to see. 

“T’ve had about all 
I can stand of Vieva,”’ 
said he. ‘I don’t want 
her up here.” 

“Oh, all right, dar- 
ling,” said Martha 
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CONTINUED ON PAGE 70 
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By H. G. Wells, Author of “Mr. Britling Sees it Through,” Etc. 


Epitor’s Notr—Evidences of a strong spiritual groping and 
unrest have been coming from England and France for the past 
two years in many ways. There seems to be a longing, a reaching 
out for a new spiritual awakening. This was only inevitable in 
countries where husbands, fathers and sons have been struck 
down by the hundreds of thousands. Mr. Wells, unquestion- 
ably, speaks for a large part of the English people in this article, 
which is extracted from his new book, ‘‘ God, the Invisible King,” 
publishéd by the Macmillan Company in the United States. 
He goes farther and believes that what he sees and explains here 
is beginning already to be felt and will be felt even more strongly 
by the entire world. His article is, therefore, one of the most 
important that THe Home Journat could at this time present 
to the thinking men and women of the United States. Our own 
time for more serious thinking is here. 


knows a friend, who can be served and 
| who receives service, who partakes of our 
nature; who is, like us, a being in conflict 
with the unknown and the limitless and the 
forces of death; who values much that we 
|| value and is against much that weare pitted 
| against. He isour king, to whom we must 
| be loyal; he is our captain, and to know 
L.- =| him is to have a direction in our lives. He 
feels us and knows us; he is helped and gladdened by us. He 
hopes andattempts. God is no abstraction nor trick of words, 
no Infinite. He isas real as a bayonet thrust or an embrace. 

His nature is of the nature of thought and will. Not only 
has he, in his essence, nothing to do with matter, but nothing 
to do with space. Our modern psychology is alive to the 
possibility of Being that has no extension in space at all, 
even as our speculative geometry can entertain the possibil- 
ity of dimensions outside the three-dimensional universe of 
our experience. And God being nonspatial is not thereby 
banished to an infinite remoteness, but brought nearer to us; 
he is everywhere immediately at hand. He is a Being of the 
minds and in the minds of men. 

But though he does not exist in matter or space, he exists 
in time just asa current of thought may do; he changes and 
becomes more even as a man’s purpose gathers itself to- 
gether; as mankind grows he grows. With our eyes he looks 
out upon the universe he invades; with our hands he lays 
hands upon it. All our truth, all our intentions and achieve- 
ments, he gathers to himself. He is the undying human 
memory, the increasing human will. He is not merely the 
best of all of us, but a Being in himself, as a temple is more 
than a gathering of stones, or a regiment is more than an 
accumulation of men. 

‘These are theorizings about God. These are statements to 
convey this modern idea of God. This, we say, is the nature 
of the person whose will and thoughts we serve. No one, 
however, seeks conversion by argument. First one must feel 
the need of God, then one must form or receive an acceptable 
idea of God. That is no more than turning one’s face to the 
east to see the coming of the sun. One may still doubt if 
that direction is the east or whether the sun will rise. The 
real coming of God is a change, an irradiation of the mind. 
Everything is there as it was before, only now it is aflame. 
Suddenly the light fills one’s eyes, and one knows that God 
has risen and that doubt has fled forever. 


fe = Fea is a person who can be known as one © 
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HE God of this new age looks not to our past. but our 

future, and if a figure may represent him it must be the 
figure of a beautiful youth, already brave and wise, but 
hardly come to his strength. He should stand lightly on 
his feet in the morning-time, eager to go forward, as 
though he had but newly arisen to a day that was still 
but a promise; he should bear a sword, that clean, dis- 
criminating weapon; his eyes should be as bright as 
swords; his lips should fall apart with eagerness for the 
great adventure before him, and-he should be in very 
fresh and golden harness, reflecting the rising sun. 


HE love of God is like the love of comrades, or like 

the love of a man and a woman who have loved and 
been through much trouble together, who have hurt one 
another and forgiven, and come to a complete and gen- 
erous fellowship. ; 

There is a strange and beautiful love that will spring 
up on battlefields between sorely wounded men, and often 
they are men who have fought together, so that they 
will do almost incredibly brave and tender things for 
one another, though but recently they have been trying 
to kill each other. 

There is often a pure exaltation of feeling between those 
who stand side by side manfully in any great stress. 
These are the forms of love that perhaps come nearest to 
what we mean when we speak of the love of God. 

That is man’s love of God, but there is also the love 
God bears for man. Now this is not an indulgent, instinc- 
tive and sacrificing love, like the love of a woman for her 
baby. It is the love of the captain for his men; God” 
must love his followers as a great captain loves his men, 
who are so foolish, so helpless in themselves, so confiding, 
and yet whose faith alone makes him possible. It is an 
austere love. The spirit of God will not hesitate to send 
us to torment and bodily death. 

And God waits for us, for all of us who have the quality 
toreach him. He has need of usasweofhim. He desires 
us and desires to make himself known to us. When at 
last the individual breaks through the limiting darknesses 
to him, the irradiation of that moment, the smile and 
soul clasp, is in God as well as in man. He 


has won us from his enemy. We come stag- — 


to Cesar. No king nor Cesar has any right to tax or to 
service or to tolerance, except he claim as one who holds for 
and under God. And he must make good his claim. The 
steps of the altar of the God of Youth are no safe place for 
the sacrilegious figure of a king. Who claims “divine right” 
plays with the lightning. 

The first purpose of God is the attainment of clear knowl- 
edge, of knowledge as a means to more knowledge, and of 
knowledge as a means to power. For that he must use human, 
eyes and hands and brains. And as God gathers power he 
uses it to an end that he is only beginning to apprehend, and 
that he will apprehend more fully as time goes on. It is the 
conquest of death. 

It is the conquest of death: First the overcoming of death 
in the individual by the incorporation of the motives of his 
life into an undying purpose, and then the defeat of that 
death that seems to threaten our species upon a cooling 
planet beneath a cooling sun. God fights against death in 
every form—against the great death of the race, against the 
petty death of indolence, insufficiency, baseness, miscon- 
ception and perversion. He it is and no other who can 
deliver us ‘‘from the body of this death.’”’ This is the battle 
that grows plainer; this is the purpose to which he calls us 
out of the animal’s round of eating, drinking, lusting, 
quarreling and laughing and weeping, fearing and failing, 
and presently of wearying and dying, which is the whole life 
that living without God can give us. 


E WHO have realized him and given ourselves joyfully 

to him must needs be ready and willing to give our 
energies to the task we share with him, to do our utmost to 
increase knowledge, to increase order and clearness, to fight 
against indolence, waste, disorder, cruelty, vice, and every 
form of hisand our enemy, death. The kingdom of God is to 
be present throughout the whole fabric of the world, in the 
teaching at the village school, in the planning of the railway 
siding, in the mixing of the mortar at the building of the 
workman’s house. 

It means that ultimately no effigy of intrusive king or 
emperor is to disfigure our coins and stamps any more; God 
himself, and no delegate, is to be represented wherever men 
buy or sell, on our letters and our receipts, a perpetual wit- 
ness, a perpetual reminder. 

There is no act altogether without significance, no power 
so humble that it may not be used for or against God, no 
life but can orient itself to him. 

The outward duty of those who serve God must vary 
greatly with the abilities they possess and the positions in 
which they find themselves, but for all there are certain 
fundamental duties: a’ constant attempt to be utterly 
truthful with oneself, a constant sedulousness to keep one- 
self fit and bright for God’s service, and a persistent watch- 
fulness of one’s baser motives, a watch against fear and 
indolence, against vanity, against greed and lust, against 
envy, malice and uncharitableness. These evils lurk in the 
shadows, in the lassitudes and unwary moments. No one 
escapes them altogether; there is no need for tragic moods on 
account of imperfections. Wecan no more serve God without 
blunders and setbacks than we can win battles without losing 
men, 


HE world-kingdom of God is to be a peaceful and 
cobrdinated activity of all mankind upon certain divine 
ends. These, we conceive, are first, the maintenance of the 
racial life; secondly, the exploration of the external being 
of nature as it is and as it has been, that is to say, history 
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gering through into the golden light of his 
kingdom, to fight for his kingdom henceforth, 
until at last we are altogether taken up into 
his being. 


OD faces the blackness of the Unknown 

and the blind joys and confusions and 
cruelties of Life, as one who leads mankind 
through a dark jungle toa great conquest. He 
brings mankind not rest but a sword. It is 
plain that he can admit no divided control 
of the world he claims. He concedes nothing < 





ULTIMATELY no efhgy of intrusive king or em- 
peror is to disfigure our coins and stamps any more: 
God himself, and no delegate, is to be represented 
wherever men buy or sell, on our letters and our 
receipts, a perpetual witness, a perpetual reminder. 





and science; thirdly, that exploration of inherent human 
possibility which is art; fourthly, that clarification of thought 
and knowledge which is philosophy; and finally, the pro- 
gressive enlargement and development of the racial life, s, 
that God may work through a continually better body of 
humanity, that he and our race may increase forever 
working unendingly upon the development of the powers of 
life and the mastery of the blind forces of matter throughout 
the deeps of space. 

Belief in God as the Invisible King brings with it almost 
necessarily a conception of this coming kingdom of God on 
earth. The age of the warring tribes and kingdoms and 
empires that began a hundred centuries or so ago draws to 
its close. 

The kingdom of God on earth is not a metaphor, not a 
mere spiritual state, not a dream, not an uncertain project : 
it is the thing before us, it is the close and inevitable destiny: 
of mankind. In a few score years the faith of the true ( ‘ol 
will be spreading about the world. 

The few halting confessions of God that one hears here 
and there to-day, like that little twittering of birds which 
comes before the dawn, will have swollen to a choral una- 
nimity. In but a few centuries God will have led us out of 
the dark forest of these present wars and confusions into the 
open brotherhood of his rule. 


HERE are many signs that the revival is coming very 

swiftly, it may be coming as swiftly as the morning 
comes after a tropical night. It may seem at present as 
though nothing very much were happening, except for the 
fact that the old familiar constellations of theology have 
become a little pallid and lost something of their multitude 
of points. The deep stillness of the late night is broken by a 
stirring, and the morning star of creedless faith, the last and 
brightest of the stars, the star that owes its light to the 
coming sun, is in the sky. 

There is a stirring and a movement. There is a stir, like 
the stir before a breeze. Men are beginning to speak of 
religion without the bluster of the Christian formule; they 
have begun to speak of God without any reference to Omni- 
presence, Omniscience, Omnipotence. All the world over 
there is this stirring in the dry bones of the old beliefs. 
There is scarcely a religion that has not its attempts to 
escape from old forms and hampering associations to that 
living and world-wide spiritual reality upon which the human 
mind almost instinctively insists. 

It is the same God we all seek; he becomes more and more 
plainly the same God. 

So that all this religious stir, which seems so multifold 
and incidental and disconnected and confused and entirely 
ineffective to-day, may be, and most probably will be, in quite 
a few years a great flood of religious unanimity pouring over 
and changing all human affairs, and turning all men about 
into one direction, as the ships and houseboats swing round 
together in some great river with the uprush of the tide. 


S MEN perceive and realize God, each will be disposed in 
his own fashion to call his neighbor’s attention to what he 
sees. The necessary elements of religion could be written on 
a post card. We want our faith spread, but for that there 
is no need for orthodoxies and controlling organizations of 
statement. It is for each man to follow his own impulse, and 
to speak to his like in his own fashion. Whatever religious 
congregations men may form henceforth in the name of the 
true God must be for their own sakes and not to take charge 
of religion. 

The history of Christianity, with its incrustation and 
suffocation in dogmas and usages, its dire persecution of 
the faithful by the unfaithful, its desiccation and ‘its 
unlovely decay, its invasion by robes and rites and all the 
tricks and vices of the Pharisees whom Christ detested 
and denounced, is full of warning against the dangers ol 
a church. Organization is an excellent thing for the 
material needs of men, for the draining of towns, the 
marshaling of traffic, the collecting of eggs, and the car- 
rying of letters, the distribution of bread, the notification 
of measles, for hygiene and economics and suchlike affairs. 
The better we organize such things, the freer and better 
equipped we leave men’s minds for nobler purposes, for 
those adventures and experiments toward God’s purpose 
which are the reality of life. 

But all organizations must be watched, for whatever is 
organized can be ‘‘captured’’ and misused, Repentance, 
moreover, is the beginning and essential of the religious 
life, and organizations never repent. God deals only with 
the individual for the individual’s surrender. He takes 
no cognizance of committees. 

Even such organization as is implied by a creed. is to 
be avoided, for all living faith coagulates as you phrase 
it. Organization for worship and collective exaltation 
also, it may be urged, is of little manifest good. You 
cannot appoint beforehand a time and place for God to 
irradiate your soul. 


ODERN religion has no revelation and no founder; 

it is the privilege and possession of no coterie ot 
disciples or exponents; it is appearing simultaneously 
round and about the world, exactly asa crystallizing sub- 
stance appears here and there in a super-saturated solu- 
tion. It is a process of truth, guided by the divinity in 
men. It needs nothing but freedom, free speech and 
honest statement. Out of the most mixed and impure 
solutions a growing crystal is infallibly ab: to select its 
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substance. The diamond arises bright, definite and pure 
out of a dark matrix of structureless confusion. 


ee E ASIN great or small, it cannot damn a 
man once he hasfound God. The moment 
| you truly repent and set yourself to such 
atonement and reparation as is possible there 
remains no barrier between you and God. Di- 
rectly you cease to hide or deny or escape, and 
turn manfully toward the consequences and 
the setting of things right, you take hold again 
of the hand of God. 

Though you sin seventy times seven times, 
God will still forgive the. poor rest of you. 
Nothing but utter blindness of spirit can shut 
a man off from God. 
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[he Feminine Adventures 


= ; Fk ALL the deadly weapons that can 
, be turned against one of the human 





race the very deadliest is mother Al 
love,’ pronounced Dr. Matthew 
Ashmeade, as he caught the shoul 
ders of his own mother in his strong 
hands and shook her until Mother 

Wie Ann’s stately and decorous white water 


aes Aas ee waves flew out of the bounds and ¢ urled into 
J defiant and undecorous ringlets. Then he 
kissed her twice on the left cheek, once on the right and 
deposited her in his office chair, while he seated himself on the 
edge of his desk near enough to bend over and tweak one 
of the unruly curls in case she strove to rise and leave him 
before he was ready to have her go. 

“Well, you may rest assured that mothering isa knife that 
cuts both ways, my son,’’ answered Mother Ann, 
tucked back one of the rebellious curls and gazed up into 
Doctor Matt’s m srry face with defiance just as merry as his. 

“Well, let’s call the battle a drawn one and invite Daphny 
to supper to-morrow night,’’ Doctor Matt said in a deep 
quick voice and, as he spoke, he turned his face toward hers, 
with the thick curled lashes of both his eyes resting upon hi 
cheeks. Since the long gash from a bayonet given him at the 
Front somewhere in Europe, where he had been Red-Crossing 
ina field hospital, Doctor Matt had taken upon himself the 
habit of presenting his case in trying moments with both 
eyes closed. And it was just as well that he had formed the 
habit, for if as young a doctor as he had always seen the posi- 
live worship in the eye of the little community over wise se 

safety he presided he might not have been able to walk in 
the narrow path of abnegation he hi ud chosen for himself. Of 
all his wors ~~ rs, Doctor Matthew’s most ardent was hi 
own mother—except perhaps one yoonites devotions were 
perlorme d under a serenity which he never penetrated. 

‘Will you, Scout? Will you just run over and make the 
child Daphny understand that she is to come in and out and 
around and about as usual? Will you?” 

‘I will, my son; I will if you truly want me to 
hard, bitter hard for me. — ’ 
wed ding month and 
wound —in 


as she 


but it i 
This was to have been your 
and she shrank from you and your 
in your need. Why should you have—the scar 


touc — by her presence? The little idiot!’’ The belliger- 
sey Mother Ann’s = covered a deep pain. The bel- 
igerence the doctor passed over, but he put his lancet on 
the p pa in. 


*That’s Mother Ann, she 
why she needs vou. 
With he r 


is a little idiot, and that’ 
Her grandmother is too old to keep up 
histledown peregrinations, and you have alway 
watched —for love of her 


i mother in her grave. Scout, 
pany went a little too far out at the Country Club last 
night and | had to take her home for Ted Pryor. He hadn't 


Helen went with him in his 
and turned him over to his father. Don’t you see 
u and Helen must look after Daphny ?”’ 


Wc he asked his question the doctor’ 


put her hands on his shoulders and let 
into her eye “If you can stand it, my son, I will.”’ 

“ Mothe r,’’ said the doc tor, as he took her hands from hi 
shoulders and held them against his breast in his left hand, 
and then touched with his fingers his closed eye, across which 
ran the cruel scar, “this was my royal accolade for Hi 
‘ervice to my fellow man and—woman. Don’t you see | 
Must be about my Father’s business and Daphny is one of 
his little ones?” 

lalf an ol later, while Doctor Matt was 


Ce 
case for his afternoon round of visits, 
Into the 


had too much: but enough. 
runabout 


that VO 


mother rose and 
him look deep 


room and handed him a roll of linen. 
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By Maria ‘Thompson Daviess 


MOLLY,” “THE 


ILLUSTRATION BY GAYLE PORTER HOSKINS 


“Here are the bandages you asked me to make for the 
Klein kiddie. They have little straps over the shoulders and, 
fastened with a string snugly, they will hold your dressings 
on his side nicely in place. [ don’t think even Mrs. Klein’s 
awkwardness can slip them.” 

“T was just saying to the Scout that mother love is deadly 
at times. It makes Mrs. Klein awkward and it has been 
making Mother Ann—a little hard—on me.” As the doctor 
spoke he took the tiny jackets from Helen and put them 
into his bag. And as he finished packing he talked on to the 
tall strong girl, who helped him with long skillful fingers and 
quick gleams of perfect comprehension of his movements in 
her deep dark eyes, under their heavy upturned lashes. 

“T suggested that we have Ted Pryor over with Daphny 
to supper to-night instead of to-morrow, and Mother Ann 
consented in a dazed condition, which means that I must 
make the salad,”’ said Helen with a little laugh, as she put a 
roll of cotton into the bag and snapped it shut, while the 
doctor hunted a pouch of tobacco and a brie rwood pipe, 


ELEN, your horse sense and brilliant execution of the 

same nerve me to desperate adventure to-day, and if an 
earthquake shakes Hillsboro in consequence it will be all your 
fault,’’ laughed the doctor, as he found the pipe in Helen’s 
hands after she had discovered it on the edge of the window 
ledge where he had put it. 

‘Don't do anything desperate before supper to-night, for 
Ted is so grateful and repentant for his and Daphny’s esca- 
pade that he is—is likely to weep on my shoulder and you 
owe it to me to stand by and prevent such a thing.” 

““Qh, some women’s shoulders are built for the burdens of 
the weak or frightened. Yours are of that beautiful variety, 
and here’s one that I'll put there for the present,’”’ answered 
the doctor, as he took up his bag and started toward the door, 
‘Tl always like to leave you wildly anxious about the out 
come of my doctoring adventures. It is a comfort for me to 
have you suffering and a sort of intoxicant to me to think of 
your agony of mind. Brace yourself. | am going to kidnap 

3ert Winn and take him to see the Hillsboro Hicks lick 
the socks off of the Goodloets Goers in the classic game of 
baseball.” 

‘*No!”’ exclaimed Helen. 

‘Yes,’”” answered Doctor 

‘Now writhe, woman, about the outcome! 

And for a few minutes after Helen had seen the doctor 
throw himself in the slim gray car standing before the rose- 
wreathed gate and send it speeding down Poplar Street she 
sat in his chair before the wide desk and writhed as he had 
commanded her. 

Then, as Mother Ann’s voice was heard calling her from 
the side porch, she put off her anxiety and went to sit with 
the doctor’s mother under the wistaria vines, to begin the 
construction of yet other surgical braces and garments, 
which Doctor Matthew seemed to think she cae produce 
by one wave of a magic wand rather than by a steady appli- 
cation of an ceding needle, 


from the doorway. 


Matthew 


HE doctor's field work in Europe had made him dream 
wizards’ dreams of the reconstruction of the human body, 
and he insisted that Helen was the only person he could get 
to dream with him far enough to see into the construction 
of the magic bandages and braces. He had decided to make 
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idnaping of Bert Winn 


over all the maimed in Hillsboro immediately and he 
was ruthless in his demands, which Helen always met. 

‘As you say, Mother Ann,” said Helen, as she sat 
ae rself down at the feet of the doctor’s mother and 
began to sew small plaits ina c rer, crooked little 
garme nt, ‘‘the ten years I spent in California with 
my mother made me drop a lot of stitches in the life of 
my little native Hillsboro, and it is fortunate that you are 
guardianing me so that I can pick them up one at a time. 
Just how did little Bertram Winn come to be in this condi- 
tion? Why is it that nobody ever sees him or dares men- 
tion him to Mrs. Winn? And just what 7s his condition? 
Nobody seems to know.” 


OBODY really does know, except Matthew, and he’s 
only been able to get at the boy since he came back from 
Europe. All we know about the matter is what happened, 
and the exact results we have never learned. You know that 
Bertram was born six months after his father died, and a 
more idolatrous mother never lived upon this earth than 
Beatrice Winn. There ought to be some kind of a law to take 
hold of the cases of mothers with sons as entirely beautiful 
as was little four-year-old Bertram Winn, and as is that Dr. 
Matthew Keith Ashmeade,’’ Mother Ann went on with a 
laugh. ‘‘But—but Beatrice and I have both suffered—I 
yearn over her as I never did before, but I can’t get to her. 
She won’t let me or anybody come to her comforting.”’ 
“Tell me what you know about it. What happened?’ 
que stioned Helen softly. 

‘Beatrice spoiled the boy, and at five years he was as big 
and bonny and old as a boy of seven, but utterly uncon- 
trolled. He had never even learned the beginning of the 
word obey, and he defied his mother and the rest of the world 
whenever it pleased him to do so. She was having the right 
wing of the old Winn home repaired and a workman had 
swung a ladder to one of the eaves without being sure it would 
hold. He was just going up to test it when Bertram climbed 
out of the window onto the ladder. His mother commanded 
him not to do it, the workmen all called to him to go back, 
and his black mammy, Kitty, implored and prayed. He 
laughed a defiance at them all and came to the edge of the 
ladder. ‘There was a crash and he was dashed to the ground. 
They carried him into his mother’s room and he has never 
left the bed since, though he is twelve now. Doctors came 
down from New York and Chicago and we have never learned 
what they said or did. The old black woman nurses him, and 
a doctor comes from Chicago once a month. From that day 
to this Beatrice has gone among us with a stillness in her face 
that repulses us, all of her old friends.” 


ND she has been letting Doctor Matt see him for weeks,” 
said Helen softly as she turned her curiously shaped piece 
of linen and looked at it thoughtfully. 

‘‘ Matthew tried hard to get to Bertram before he went to 
Europe, but Beatrice firmly denied him when he went to her 
frankly and offered to help. I have never questioned him, 
but I know that he goes there every day, and lately Beatrice’s 
eyes seem less haunte d.”’ 

“He’s going to do something radical to-day; I don't 
exactly know what,” said Helen, as she snipped and stitched, 
while the doctor’s mother wove her needle in and out. 

“We don’t have to know what he’s doing—to pray,” 
answered Mother Ann softly. And after that the two women 
sat in a long, loving silence while the young doctor went his 
way into various missions. 

And the major adventure into which the young doctor 
betook himself led into devious paths. First he stopped the 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 76 
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NOTE—If the whole page is mounted on muslin or linen before the figures are cut out the different parts will last longer and the tabs will not tear so easily. Cut along the dotted 
lines, and slip the doll’s head into the slits thus made. By pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at the waistline, slightly bent to form an easel, the doll can be made to stand. 
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Questions That Women Ask Mr. Hoover 


Answered Here So That Every Woman in America May 
Know What She Can Do to Help the Food Administration 


O MANY questions have come to the Food Adminis- 
tration from women that the present opportunity is 
taken to present the answers to those that have 

arisen most frequently and seem most generally puzzling 
or misunderstood. For example: 


Don’t Stop Eating All White Bread 


Is it not true that a steady diet of corn meal or whole wheat 
or bran is not entirely good fay us ? 
\ J ANY people find it so from experience, but it is not necessary 
pi to stop entirely eating bread made from white flour. For 
instance, a good plan is to eat white bread at one meal; corn 
bread the next, whole-wheat bread the next, and then revert to 
white bread. At no time has a total abstinence from white bread 
been recommended, merely its wise conservation. 


Why Should We Eat More Potatoes? 


Just what is your idea in urging a greater consumption of 
potatoes ? 

4 VERY extra potato eaten this year will be a direct contri- 

4 bution to the amount of food available for shipment to 
Europe. It is by reducing our consumption of such foods as, 
particularly, wheat, beef, pork, etc., which can readily be shipped 
to Europe, while potatoes cannot, that we are going to be able 
to feed our Allies in their time of great need. Increase in our 
potato consumption will more or less automatically bring about 
less use of other foods. Besides, you will, by greater potato con- 
sumption, help the farmer. 


Four-O’Clock Teas 


You urge the stopping of four-o’clock teas ; why ? Is it due to 
a wish to conserve tea ? ° 

TO; IT is not on account of the tea, but of what is served, 
iN by custom, with it—cakes, cookies, wheat-bread sandwiches. 
All these involve the use of wheat flour and are not 
essentially foods. Therefore eliminating them will work 


An Easy Way to Save Flour 


How can I, inone way, save white flour in my small household ? 
N THE way you serve bread. Cut it at the table, slice by 
slice, as it is wanted. Save the uneaten ends of the loaf, con- 
vert into crumbs and use them in puddings, breakfast cakes and 


muffins. 
Husbands Must Help 


I am willing enough to save as I am urged to do, but often 
my husband complains. What shall I do? 
‘oo man who complains at the result of his wife’s efforts to 
conserve food is doing her an inexcusable injury. He should 
never hesitate to coéperate in her wise conservation plans. 
Every man should join the Food Administration. 


Why No Second Helpings 


You have urged against second helpings at table; why? 
ECAUSE overly generous second helpings are too often not 
consumed and what is left on the individual plate is generally 


wasted. A generous single helping is more desirable. 


Meatless Days 


Is it true that you approve meatless days? 


7S, as a simple system of domestic meat conservation. 
more fish and less meat generally. Meat for breakfast is un- 


necessary; eggs and cereals are good substitutes for it. 


When to Use Butter 


How can we do without butter, as we are asked? 


OU are not asked to do without butter; you are asked to 
conserve butter. Use all that is necessary on the table. 
Children particularly need it. But in cooking use other fats, as 


drippings, vegetable oils and butter substitutes. 


Other Ways to Save Wheat 


Which foods can I best reduce the use of in my home to save 
white flour? How about wheatless meals ? 

AKE and pastry. We eat much more cake and pastry than 

is good for us and it will be easy to reduce the amount. If 


‘ you will eat even white bread with discretion and cut out from 


fifty to seventy-five per cent of your cake and pastry, it will help 
immensely. Three wheatless meals a week would mean one 


wheatless day. 
Use Milk a-Plerity 


We should use milk a-plenty, should we not ? 
ECIDEDLY yes. Especially for children. Let them drink 
all the milk you can afford to buy and that they relish. Use 
buttermilk and sour milk, too, the latter in cooking and the 
making of cottage cheese. This latter might well appear on the 
luncheon table much oftener than it does. 


Eating Less Pork 


We are asked to cut down our consumption of pork; why ? 
f ECAUSE pork products have a high proportion of fats, which 
are desperately needed abroad by our Allies, whose own sup- 
plies of fats are diminishing; besides which, pork products are 
readily shipped abroad. 


Seeing the Farmer Through 


You ask us to help the farmer with his potatoes; how do 
you mean? 


“te farmer planted more potatoes this year than ever be- 
fore and is now raising a bumper crop, largely because it was 
urged upon him as a patriotic duty. If those of us who shouted 
to the farmer to save us by raising more potatoes fail to take 
them off his hands he will have a just cause for grievance. 
}'urthermore, the farmer has a good memory and, should he face 
a financial loss on his potato growing this year through 
a failure of the public to eat what six months ago it 





no hardship and the flour in them will be released for use 
where it is essential. 


Why Lamb Should Not be Eaten 


Am I right in assuming that you wish us to stop 
eating very young lamb? Why ? 
ES, and because it is vitally necessary for that lamb 
to become a mature sheep and thus produce more 
wool for clothing. 


The Eating of Sugar 


You ask us to stop consuming sugar; doesn’t the 
body demand it ? 


T CERTAINLY does, and the Food Administration 

has never urged people to “‘stop consuming sugar.” It | 
has, however, urged people to stop wasting it. Statistics | 
show that the average American consumes three times 
as much sugar as any one of our Allies. All that is urged | 
is that some of this sugar that obviously is consumed for | 
the sweet tooth’s, and not the body’s, sake be not thus | 
consumed. Moreover, the housewife, as well as the rest | 
of the family, will find that honey, sirups and molasses 
are excellent substitutes for sugar in sweetening cakes 
and candies. 


Why Our Wheat Must Go Abroad 


Why must so much of our wheat go abroad? Why 
can’t our Allies use corn ? 
ECAUSE they do not know corn as we do. They 
wouldn’t know what to do with it, and this is no 
time to ask fighting men to try new things. They do 
know wheat; it is literally Europe’s staff of life, and that 
is why we who know corn must eat as much corn as pos 
sible and let our Allies have our wheat. Besides which, 
Europe is now mixing with its wheat flour all the barley 
and oats that the peoples can stand. 


Why Should We Save Coal? 


What relation has the saving of coal to the food 
problem ? 


OAL comes from a distance. It must be brought to 
you by the railroads. The railroads are going to 
have their hands full to move the troops, and to get sup- 
plies to the camps and food to the seaboard. You will 
distinctly help by saving coal and thus minimizing its 
transportation. { 





HOW YOU WILL KNOW HER 





if ERE are the official 
badge and uniform of 
members of the Food Ad- 
ministration of the United 
States. Any woman who 
signs the Hoover pledge is 
entitled to wear them. 

The uniform is of blue 
chambray, with pointed col- 
lar and cuffs of white piqué 
and cap of white lawn. Its 
cost, made at home, will be 
from one dollar to one dollar 
and twenty-five cents. All 
the pieces can be easily laun- 
dered, as they open out flat. 
The cap is fastened by snaps. 
The cuffs are detachable. 

The diess has a double 
front; if one panel becomes 
soiled the other may be 
brought outside. It is fas 
tened by two straps, either of 
which may be passed through 
a slit and the ends buttoned 
at the back. There are two 
pockets on the skirt. 

The dress is blue; the col- 
lar, cap and cuffs, white; the 
insignia are embroidered in 
red, white and blue, sur- 
rounded by yellow wheat. 

Patterns for the Hoover 
Helper’s Uniform may be ob- 
tained by members of the 
Food Administration by 
sending ten cents to the Food 
Administrator, at Washing- 
ten, D: C. 





begged him to raise, he will be slow to respond in th 
future to any appeal telling him what to raise. 


The Waste in Restaurants 


How about the waste in hotels and restaurants; is 
anything being done about it ? 


6 any FE is; the hotels and restaurants are falling into 
line with the finest kind of coéperation. And you 
can help their proprietors by not ordering those foods 
that should be conserved. A hotel won’t long supply 
what its guests do not demand. 


Where Can a Woman Learn? 


Where can I intelligently learn your ideas of food 
conservation ? 


] URING the early summer thousands of teachers re- 
ceived special instruction in the summer schools in 
the gospel of saving food in war time. There is now a 
host of women ready to give food instruction to women 
wherever they can be assembled, whether in crossroads 
schoolhouse, town hall or city meeting place. 

If you don’t know what arrangements, if any, have 
been made in your community for léssons and demon- 
strations in the better use of food, here are the things you 
can do and should do: 

(1) Get into touch with the Food Administration’s 
representative in your community. 

(2) Make inquiry of a domestic science or other school- 
teacher or the school authorities. 

(3) Getin touch with the woman agent in your county 
of the State College of Agriculture; or, if there is no 
county agent, write to the Extension Division of your 
State College of Agriculture and see if the services of a 
county agent or some other competent person can be 
secured to come to your community and organize a class 
in foods. If this is not practicable, 

(4) Ask the Extension Division of your State College 
of Agriculture how you can take a correspondence course 
in foods and home management, and thus go to school 
in your own home. 

(5) Ask the pastor of your church, for the churches are 
advancing the cause of food conservation in every com- 
munity. 

Some of the classes—most, in fact—will be free to all 
women willing to join them. To other classes small fees 
will be charged. Some women naturally will find the 
opportunity for instruction in food saving brought 
directly to them. Other women, of course, will have to 
seek their opportunity. 
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Making Up Your Meals From Your Garden 


By Jane Shumway 


EALLY it is a matter of surprise that we 
R' women should every day be wondering 
what to get to eat; for it was a surprise 
to me to find out, in planning these menus for 
four days from a small garden where the supply 
is infrequent rather than a large daily one, that 
I had used twenty-five vegetables and fruits— 
not including potatoes—and only a small quan- 
tity of meat or its equivalent and a few cereals. 
Always serve the fresh vegetables and fruits as 
late as you can get them. 

The menus are approximately balanced in 
terms of the ordinary helping—that is, two 
heaping tablespoonfuls of fruit, dessert or vege- 
table, a generous serving of meat or fish, two 
croquettes, good-size individual baking dishes 
for the corn pudding, one or two muffins or 
slices of bread, etc. 

Whenever rice is mentioned brown rice is 
used to reénforce the proteid. Olive oil, peanut 
oil or corn oil may be used in the French dress- 
ing. Plain wheat flour is combined with corn 
meal, rye or some other grain mixture, using 
three-fourths wheat flour. 

In every case care has been taken to correlate 
the cookery in order to save gas, as in the first 
day, when the pudding for luncheon and the 
casserole of mutton may be prepared at the 
same time, the casserole merely needing re- 
steaming, along with the samp and the corn on 
the cob, for dinner. All left-overs have been 
accounted for, as in the stewed blueberries left 
from the blueberry brown bread, the ham from 
the casserole which has been used in the baked 
stuffed cucumbers, and in the left-over vegeta- 
bles which appear in the jellied vegetable salad. 


Menus for First Day 
BREAKFAST 


Cantaloupe 
Boiled Brown Rice Top Milk 
Baked Tomatoes With Bacon or Thinly Sliced 
Salt Pork 
Toast With Butter Cocoa 
LUNCHEON 


Cottage-Cheese Salad Boiled Salad Dressing 
Bread and Butter 
Baked Indian Pudding With Windfall Apples and 


Apple Egg Sauce 


Ce ea 
DINNER 


Casserole of Young Mutton With Fresh 
Lima Beans 
Boiled Samp With Green Peppers 
Corn on the Cob 
3eet and New Onion Salad French Dressing 
Rye Bread and Butter 
Peach Tapioca Iced Tea 


Baked Indian Pudding 


1 Quart of Milk \% Cupful of Home- 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt Ground Corn Meal 
¥ Cupful of Molasses 2 Cupfuls of Sliced 
4% Cupful of Sugar Windfall Apples 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Butter Substitute 
CALD the milk, then stir in the sweetening, 
salt and meal. Cook until thick; add the 
apples and fat and transfer to a baking dish. 
Cook slowly for two hours. Serve half cold. 


Apple Egg Sauce 
Egg White 


1 
¥ Cupful of Powdered 
Sugar 


¥ Cupful of Grated 
Apple 
Orange Extract 
UT all the ingredients together and whip 
until fluffy, then use the sauce as you would 
use any other kind. 


Casserole of Mutton and Lima Beans 


1 Pound of Young 
Mutton (From Neck) 

1 Pint of Fresh Lima 
Beans 

1 Pint of Stewed Tomato, 
Well Seasoned. 
UT the mutton into cubes; roll these in the 
flour and fry, until slightly brown, in the 

drippings. Add the tomatoes and the lima beans, 

let come to a boil, transfer to a casserole and 

bake gently until the meat is tender, 


3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Flour 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Savory Drippings 
Salt and Pepper to 
aste 


Jellied Vegetable Salad 


AKE a pint of clear tomato bouillon. While 
hot, add to it one tablespoonful and a 
quarter of granulated gelatin soaked for five 


Menus for Second Day 


BREAKFAST 
Sugared Blackberries 
Browned Corn-Meal Mush 
Sauce of Creamed Eggs 
Coffee or Homemade Cereal Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
3aked Corn Soufflé Bran Muffins 
Lettuce, Radish and String-Bean Salad 
30iled Salad Dressing 
Stewed Blueberries Oatmeal Cookies 
Iced Tea 
DINNER 
Fruit Cup (From Left-Over Fruits) 
Hominy and Nut Croquettes, Peanut-Butter Sauce 
Bread and Butter 


Swiss Chard or Spinach Peas 
Jellied Vegetable Salad Boiled Salad Dressing 
Baked Custard ced Tea 


minutes in water to cover. When the jelly be- 
gins to stiffen stir in a cupful of mixed cooked 
vegetables and put into individual molds. The 
vegetables may consist mostly of left-overs— 
as carrots, string beans, corn, lima beans—with 
some sliced raw radishes or shredded green pep- 
pers or cabbage to give a fresh taste. This 
may be served on any desired salad green, with 
boiled salad dressing. 


Hominy and Nut Croquettes 


2 Cupfuls of Cooked 1 Egg, or Two Egg 


Hominy olks 

1 Cupful of Chopped 1 Teaspoonful of Onion 
Nut Meats Juice 

1 Tablespoonful of Salt and Pepper to 
Peanut Oil Taste 


*OMBINE the ingredients in the order given; 
form into balls, egg and crumb as for cro- 
quettes (or dip in corn meal instead of crumbs) 
and fry in deep fat hot enough to brown a bit of 
bread in forty counts. Season to taste. 


Brown Rice and Codfish Cakes 


Y% Cupful of Shredded 
Codfish 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Minced Green 
Penper 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Minced Onion 
114 Cupfuls of Cooked 
Brown Rice 
Salt and Pepper to Taste 


YRESHEN the codfish for ten minutes; 
drain, and add to the rice. Stir in the onion 
and the green pepper, which should be cooked 
until soft in some savory drippings, season, and 
form into flat cakes. Roll the cakes in flour and 
fry ona griddle. Serve with white sauce, or sur- 
rounded by a border of sliced cucumbers. 


Menus for Third Day 


BREAKFAST 
Baked Rhubarb 
Brown Rice and Codfish Cakes Sliced Cucumbers 
Corn-Meal Crisps and Butter 
‘offee 


LUNCHEON 
Egg, Tomato, Green-Pepper and Lettuce Salad 
With Boiled Dressing 
Blueberry Brown Bread With Butter 
Junket Ice Cream With Sliced Peaches 
Oatmeal Cookies Tea 


Iced 


DINNER 
Casserole of Vegetables With Hock of Ham 
Fried Summer Squash Corn on the Cob 
Rye Bread With Butter 
Salad of Cooked Greens Boiled Salad Dressing 
Blackberry Shortcake or Watermelon 
ced Tea 


Peanut-Butter Sauce 


¥% Cupful of Peanut 114 Cupfuls of Soup 
Stock 


Butter 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Drippings Whole-Wheat Flour 


ELT the drippings; add the peanut butter 
- and the flour, then, gradually, the soup 
stock. Let boil, and season to taste. 


Baked Omelet 


3 Eggs 3 Tablespoonfuls of 
3 Tablespoonfuls of Hot Water 
Bacon Fat 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


¥% Cupful of Crumbled ¥% Teaspoonful of 
Stale Bread Pepper 

ROWN the bread in the bacon fat, separate 

the eggs, beat the whites stiff and the yolks 
until creamy. Add the hot water to the yolks, stir 
in the seasonings and the fried bread, and fold 
in the egg whites. Pour the remaining fat into a 
heated baking dish, transfer the mixture into it 
and bake for twenty minutes in a quick oven. 


Baked Stuffed Cucumbers 


ELECT stubby cucumbers, pare them, cut 

them into halves lengthwise and scoop out 
the seeds. Boil the cucumbers for twenty min- 
utes in salted water; remove, but keep the 
liquid. Salt the cucumbers and fill the hollows 
with a mixture of cooked meat, chopped 
cooked vegetables and a few bread crumbs or 
cooked cereal, tg hold the mixture together. 
Put into a baking pan, surround with the cu- 
cumber water and bake until tender in a mod- 
erate oven. Serve with white sauce made of 
equal parts of milk and cucumber liquor. 


Menus for Fourth Day 


BREAKFAST 
Halved Peaches 
Baked Omelet Fried Eggplant 

Blueberry Brown Bread With Butter 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Baked Stuffed Cucumbers With White Sauce 
Crisped Stale Bread With Butter 
Tomato, Green-Pepper and Cabbage Salad 
Boiled Salad Dressing 


Windfall Apple Dumplings Iced Tea 


DINNER 

Clear Tomato Soup, Hot or Jellied Croutons 

Broiled Mackerel Served Plank Style, Garnished 

With String Beans, Radish Roses, Watercress and 

Carrots 
Hominy Timbales 
Peach Sherbet Oatmeal Cookies 

Iced Tea 


Pickling What Hasn’t Ripened in Your Garden 


Use Your Unripened Fruits Before the Frost Catches Them 


doesn’t ripen, and by planning to can it just 

before the frost catches it you can turn what 
would otherwise become just plain waste into 
appetizing winter relishes. These unripened 
fruits may be pickled separately in brine or in 
vinegar or combined with other fruits and made 
into chowchow, relishes, catchup, etc. 


[: EVERY garden there is some fruit which 


French Chowchow 
1 Quart of Tiny Green 
Cucumbers 
1 Quart of Large Green 
Cucumbers 
1 Pint of Green 
Tomatoes 
14 Head of Cabbage 
3 Pints of Fine White 
Button Onions 
2 Heads of Cauliflower 
2 Small Red Peppers 
2 Stalks of Celery 
6 Tablespoonfuls of 
Mustard 
‘te tiny cucumbers should not be over two 
inches in length. Cut the large cucumbers 
into slices; also cut the tomatoes, onions, pep- 
pers, celery and cabbage; divide the cauliflower 
into small flowerets. Do not chop the vege- 
tables, but cut them into bits about the size of 
walnuts. Soak these ingredients in a brine made 
from one cupful of salt and a gallon of water. 
Scald them in this brine water after they have 
soaked for twenty-four hours, and then drain. 
Mix the mustard, turmeric and flour in a large 
saucepan; adda small amount of vinegar, stir- 
ring the mixture to a smooth paste; add all the 
vinegar and heat the mixture, stirring it con- 
stantly until it is thick. Then add the spices, 
brown sugar and all the other ingredients. Cook 
for five minutes, put into crocks and seal. 


2 Quarts of Vinegar 

1 Tablespoonful of 
Turmeric 

1 Cupful of Flour 

1 Teaspoonful of ( ‘elery 


eeec 

1 Teaspoonful of Yellow 
Mustard Seed 

1 Teaspoonful of 
Curry Powder 

14 Teaspoonful of 

Mixed Spices 

2 Cupfuls of Brown 
Sugar 


Bell-Pepper Relish 


12 Green Peppers 
12 Red Peppers 
6 Medium-Size Onions 


1 Quart of Vinegar 
1% Cupfuls of Sugar 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Salt 
UT the peppers and onions into small pieces, 
sprinkle with salt and cover with boiling 
water. Let stand until cool, then drain, place in 


a kettle, and add the vinegar and sugar. Cook 
for twenty minutes. Put into jars, seal and set 
away until needed. Serve with cold meats. 


Indian Pickle 


2 Pecks of Green Bell 
Peppers 
Y% Peck of Green 
Tomatoes 
1 Large Head of 
Cabbage 
4 Peck of Onions 
144 Pound of Grated 
2 


2 Ounces of Mace 
14 Pound of Ginger 
4 Nutmegs 
Yq Pound of Mustard 
44 Pound of White 
Mustard Seed 
144 Pound of Yellow 
Mustard Seed 
2 Tablespoenfuls of 
Curry Powder 
2 Pounds of Sugar 


Horse-Radish 
Dozen Cloves of 
Garlic 
UT the peppers, tomatoes and cabbage 
through a food chopper and then into a large 
crock; cover with salt water and let them re- 
main for a week or ten days. The day before 
making the pickle, peel and slice the onions, 
cover them with boiling salted water and let 
them stand all night. Drain all the vegetables 
as dry as possible, and add all of the seasonings 
to them. Cover them with boiling vinegar and 
keep them in bottles or crocks. The pickle will 
keep indefinitely and has a fine flavor due to the 
spices which are used. 


Tomato Chutney 
1 Peck of Red 


Tomatoes 

lq Peck of Onions 

14 Peck of Apples, 
Chopped 

1 Tablespoonful of 
Salt 


1 Pound of Seeded 
Raisins 
114 Ounces of Whole 
Ginger 
12 Ounces of Brown 
Sugar 
18 to 22 Capsicums, as 
Preferred 
“KIN the tomatoes, peel the onions and pare 
the apples; cut all into fine pieces and mix 
with the other ingredients. Boil all together for 
half an hour. Add one quart of vinegar; boil for 
ten minutes longer, then put into jars and seal. 


Tomato Mincemeat 


LICE a quantity of green tomatoes and 
sprinkle them well with salt. Put into a bag 
and hang up to drip all night. The salt which is 
left on the tomatoes will not need washing off. 


In the morning take equal weights of sugar and 
tomatoes and cook until the tomatoes are thor- 
oughly done. To seven pounds of the mixture 
of tomatoes and sugar add three pounds of seed- 
less raisins, with mace and cinnamon to suit the 
taste. Cook for a short time after adding the 
seasoning, and put into jars. This will keep 
without being sealed and will make delicious 
pies, which many consider as good as those from 
ordinary mincemeat. 


Cold Catchup 


\% Peck of Ripe 2 Teaspoonfuls of Black 


Tomatoes Pepper 
1 Cupful of Onions, 1 Teaspoonful of Red 
Chopped Fine Pepper 


1 Cupful of Salt 
2 Horse-Radish Roots 
4% Cupful of Black 
Mustard Seed 


1 Tablespoonful of Mace 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Cinnamon 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Cloves 
14 Cupful of White 1 Cupful of Sugar 
Mustard Seed 1 Quart of Vinegar 
Pe and chop the tomatoes fine; grate the 
horse-radish roots, and add to the tomatoes, 
with the chopped onions. Mix well, and add the 
salt. Mash the black and the white mustard 
seed and mix with them the rest of the ingredi- 
ents and spices. Add these to the tomatoes, 
mix thoroughly and put cold into sterilized jars. 


Piccalilli 
24 Medium-Size 


Cucumbers 
3 Green Peppers 


2 Cauliflowers 
2 Quarts of Green 
Tomatoes 
1 Quart of Small Onions 
“*HOP all together and soak overnight in a 
weak brine. Next day scald for a few min- 
utes, then drain through a colander. Make a 
dressing with the following: 
14 Pound of Mustard 
4 Teaspoonfuls of 
Celery Seed 
Mix all these ingredients to a smooth paste; 
then add them to three quarts of boiling vin- 
egar and allow to boil for two minutes. Pour 
it over the pickle and, when cold, bottle and 
seal with paraffin. This pickle will keep for a 
year. Salt may be used instead of the brine and 
cabbage instead of the cauliflower, if preferred. 


5 Cupfuls of Sugar 
1 Cupful of Flour 
1% Ounce of Turmeric 


Preserved Watermelon Rind 


“UT one pound of watermelon rind into one- 
inch squares. Remove the peel and all the 
pink part. Soak overnight in limewater (one 
ounce of limewater to two quarts of water). The 
following morning let stand for two hours in 
clear water, then drain well and boil rapidly for 
fifteen minutes in strong ginger tea (one ounce 
of ginger to one quart of water). Finish cooking 
in a 30-dezree sirup made by using one pint of 
strained ginger tea, one quart of water and a 
pound and a half of sugar. Cook rapidly until 
tender and transparent (for about two hours). 
After the rind has boiled for half an hour, add 
half a lemon, cut into thin slices. Pack and 
process like preserves. . 


Chili Sauce 


CALD and peel twenty-four ripe tomatoes; 

chop these up with two red bullnose peppers, 
two green bullnose peppers and two large onions. 
Put into an enameled saucepan and add the 
following: 


4 Cupfuls of Vinegar 


2 Teaspoonfuls of Whole 
14% Cupfuls of Brown a 


Cloves 


Sugar 2 Teaspoonfuls of 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Cinnamon 
Salt 2 Teaspoonfuls of 


2 Teaspoonfuls of 


Ground Ginger 
Whole Allspice 7 


2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Ground Nutmeg 

Cook until the sauce begins to thicken and 
the onions are well done; this should not take 
overanhour. Remove the vessel from the stove. 
Put the chili sauce into jars and seal while hot. 
This will keep in a wide-mouthed bottle, if it is 
well corked and dipped in paraffin. 





NOTE—Our booklet, ‘How to Can Fruits, Vegetables 
and Meats” (price, 15 cents), not only tells how to can, but 
also gives over twenty-five recipes for pickling. 

“How to Dry Fruits and Vegetables” has also been pre- 
pared to supply the demand from our readers for informa- 
tion on this subject. Price, 15 cents. 

“Low-Cost Meals for High-Cost Times” gives balanced 
meals with menus and recipes to meet the increasing cost of 
food. Price, 15 cents. 

Send your request, together with stamps or coin, to the 
New Housekeeping Editor, THz Lapres’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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The Great Question of Com 


Good Things to Eat From Corn Meal 
By Winnifred Fales 


HE cheapest food,” says a United States 
| Government expert, ‘“‘is that which fur- 
nishes the largest amount of nutriment 
at the least cost’’; and he goes on to explain that 
this statement has nothing whatever to do with 
the bulk of the food, nor even with the propor- 
tion of nutritive elements which it contains— 
since these may be present in a form which the 
body is unable to utilize— 
but that it refers to the 
amount of contained nu- 
triment which can actu- 
ally be digested and used 
by the body. 

Judged by this stand- 
ard, corn meal is one of 
the cheapest of foods. It 
is readily digested, con- 
tains no waste, and has a 
higher nutritive value and 
a lower cost per pound 
than wheat flour. 

Plain corn-meal mush can be utilized as a 
foundation for innumerable dishes, and, as 
many are not familiar with the best method of 
preparing it, the process is here described: 
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Baked Meat Substitute 


Corn-MEAL Musu. Into the upper part of a 
double boiler pour one quart or more of water, 
and add salt in the proportion of one level tea- 
spoonful to each pint. Place directly over the 
fire and bring to a boil. Add corn meal gradu- 
ally, sifting it through the fingers, and stir con- 
stantly to prevent lumping. When the mixture 
is smooth and thick fill the lower part of the 
double boiler one-third full of hot water, place 
the upper section in position, cover, and let boil 
for not less than two hours. 

The long cooking affords the starch cells a 
chance to swell to their full capacity and does 
away with the raw taste, which to some per- 
sons is objectionable. It also increases the 
digestibility of the meal. A fireless cooker may 
be used to good advantage to save fuel. The 
mush can be left in the cooker overnight with 
out detriment. Besides being eaten hot with 
milk or sirup as a breakfast cereal, it can be 
molded and used as a basis for many delicious 
and nourishing dishes. The tested recipes which 
follow suggest wider possibilities: 


Corn-Nut PyraAmips. Prepare corn meal as 
above described, adding one cupful of chopped 
nut meats to a quart of mush. Rinse small coni 
cal molds with cold water and fill with the mix 
ture. When hard loosen with a knife and turn 
out upon individual plates. Serve very cold 
with cream and strained honey. 


Friep Hasty Puppinc. Make a quart or 
more of hasty-pudding mush the day before it is 
to be used. Mold in a loaf tin. In the morning 
turn it out on a platter and cut into slices. 
Flour both sides and brown in vegetable fat 
or drippings. Serve hot for breakfast with 
maple or corn sirup, or for luncheon with a 
cheese sauce made as follows: 

1 Pint of Milk 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


4 Tablespoonfuls of 
Flour 


2 Tablespoonfuls of Fat 
Ys Cupful of Grated 
Cheese 


“CALD the milk; add the salt, and thicken 

with the flour stirred to a paste with a little 
cold water. Add the fat and cheese, stir until 
melted, and pour the sauce over the slices of 
fried pudding. 


FRIED PuppiING WiTH HASHED MEar. Mold, 
slice and fry corn-meal mush and lay the slices 
closely side by side on a hot platter. Chop the 
remnants of a roast with one green pepper from 
which the seeds and membranes have been re- 
moved, season to taste, heat very hot in enough 
of the gravy to moisten thoroughly, and ar- 
range in a thick layer on the fried pudding. 


BAKED MusH AU GRATIN. Prepare plain 
mush, using a quart of water, and mold it in a 
loaf tin. Turn out and cut into half-inch slices. 
Arrange in‘layers in a buttered baking dish, 
sprinkling each layer with grated cheese, salt, 
paprika and bits of butter. About three 
quarters of a cupful of cheese will be sufficient. 
Bake for twenty-five minutes. Remove from 
the-oven, and add about a pint of hot tomato 
sauce. A can of condensed tomato soup diluted 
with half a canful of water may be used for the 
sauce. Garnish with parsley and rings cut from 
red peppers and filled with meat substitute. 


Meat Substitute 


1 Cupful Each of Milk 
and Water 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Fat 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


1 Teaspoonful of Sugar 
¥4 Cupful of Corn Meal 
3 Eggs 
Baking Powder 


LACE in a saucepan the milk, water, fat, 
4 salt and sugar, and bring to a boil. Sprinkle 
in the corn meal and cook for three minutes; 
let stand until partly cool. Hard-cook one of the 
eggs; separate the other two; add the beaten 
yolks to the meal mixture, then one teaspoonful 








of baking powder stirred into a spoonful of water, 
and lastly the stiffly whipped whites. Bake ina 
moderate oven for twenty minutes, or until well 
puffed up and brown. Garnish with the hard- 
cooked egg and with parsley. 

As the corn meal, fat (or shortening) and 
sugar supply an abundance of fats and carbo- 
hydrates, and the milk and eggs furnish the 
necessary protein, this dish 
is a well-balanced food. 


Corn-Meal Griddlecakes 


1 Cupful of Corn Meal 
14 Cupful of Flour 
114 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
\% Cupful of Sugar 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Baking 


Powder 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Drippings 
1 Egg 
114 Cupfuls of Boiling Water 
1 Cupful or More of Milk 
OOK the corn meal for five minutes in the 
boiling water, adding the salt. Turn into a 


bowl, and add the milk and sugar. Sift the 


flour and the baking powder and stir into the 
mixture; finally add the egg, well beaten, and 
the drippings. Add more milk if necessary to 
make a batter of the proper consistency. 


Reliable Corn Muffins 


Group 1 
1 Cupful of Corn Meal 1! Cupful of Flour 
4 Teaspoonfuls of 4 Cupful of Sugar 
Baking Powder 
Group 2 
1 Egg 1 Tablespoonful of 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt Melted Butter 
1 Cupful of Milk 
~IFT together the ingredients in group one. 
~J Beat the egg; add the other ingredients in 
group two, and stir into the dry mixture. Pour 
into greased muffin tins and bake for about 
twenty minutes in a moderate oven. 





What You Can Make From Corn on the Cob 


By Eleanor Howe 


AT what you can, can what you can’t.” 
If you have your own garden of corn you 
will not have to be reminded to “eat 
what you can”’—and you surely will want to 
“can what you can’t.”’ Remember that corn is 
not ready for cooking until the silk tassel is 
brown and the ears are filled with well-developed 
kernels which give out a milky juice when 
pressed with the finger. If 
corn is growing in your 
own garden do not gather 
it until just before dinner, 
and put it from the garden 
‘right into the pot.” 

“How long do you cook 
corn on the cob?” 

There is no question 
perhaps that will bring so 
many different answers as 
this one. The corn that 
you bought to-day had 
been, perhaps, in the mar- 
ket for two days before you got it, and it 
required eighteen minutes to cook; the corn 
which you had yesterday maybe came right 
from the garden, and after ten minutes of boiling 
was done. The easiest way is to “‘cook it until 
no juice flows from the kernels when pressed 
with a fork.”” Then you are sure to have the 
corn ‘‘just right.”” With the left-over corn on 
the cob, or corn which is too old to eat on the 
cob, you can make any of these dishes: 


Corn IN RAMEKINS. Cut some corn from the 
ear; measure two cupfuls; add two eggs, well 
beaten, one tablespoonful of flour, four table- 
spoonfuls of melted fat, two cupfuls of milk, 
half a teaspoonful of pepper and one teaspoon- 
ful each of salt and sugar. Divide into greased 
ramekins and bake in a moderate oven until 
set. Serve hot, garnished with hard-cooked egg 
rubbed through a sieve. 


Corn Croguettes. Make a thick sauce of 
three tablespoonfuls of butter, a third of a 
cupful of flour and half a cupful of milk; add 





] AVE you ever canned 
your own corn? It 


Canning Corn for Next Winter | 
By Virginia E. Kift 


quart jar—usually a 
dozen ears——pour on the 





is not at all difficult, and 
with care in selecting the 
ears and rapid work in 
packing the jars you will 
surely be successful. Corn 
which is best for canning 
is between the “‘ milk and 
dough” stages. That is, 
the juice should run 
slowly out of the kernel 
when pressed with the fin- 
ger—not squirt out rap- 
idly; nor should the kernel 
be so dry that there is 
scarcely any juice there 
at all. 

Tie the corn on the 
cob in a cheesecloth bag 
and blanch it in rapidly 








Measure and Cut Corn 
Canned on the Cob to Fit 
Into a Twe-Quart Jar 


boiling water, add the 
salt, adjust the rubber, 
partly seal the lid, and | 
put the jar in the canner | 
at once. Corn should not — }} 
be tightly packed in the | 
jar, for it expands in 
cooking and, therefore, 
the jars should be filled 
“scant full.” 

It will not hurt the jars 
first put into the canner 
to be cooked a little over 
time, as this does not in 
jure the quality of canned 
corn as it would some 
other vegetables. The 
corn should be cooked 
for a full three hours. 





boiling water for five 
| minutes. If the corn is 
steamed it should be 
steamed for twelve min- 
utes. Plunge it next into 
cold water—the colder 
the better— remove, cut 
the corn from the cob 
with a sharp knife, and 
pack it at once into hot 
sterilized jars. Best re- 
sults can be accom- 
plished when two persons 
cut corn and one person 
fills the jars. If you are 
working alone, cut off 
sufficient corn to fill one 








Tie in Cheesecloth; Blanch 
in Boiling Water 5 Minutes. 
Dip Quickly in Cold Water 


Corn that has a cheesy 
appearance after canning 
had reached the dough 
stage before being packed. 
A “flat sour” taste also 
develops if corn is not 
fresh when it is canned. 
‘*Water-soaked’’ corn 
indicates that the corn 
was allowed to remain 
too long in the “cold 
dip,” or the packing was 
too ‘slow. When the 
corn is removed from the 
canner, seal the jar com- 
pletely, label it and store 
it in a dry, dark place. 





and 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
for Each Ear of Corn 





Pack; Add Boiling Water, Or Cut From Cob, Pack 


Jar Scant Full. Add | Tea- 
spoonful Salt, Boiling Water 





n 






Fix Rubbers, Tops, One | 
Wire Only. Sterilize 3 
Hours. Seal Completely 











Corn in Ramekins 


two-thirds of a cupful of corn cut from the cob, 
and season with one teaspoonful of salt, a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper and a few 
grains of cayenne. Spread on a plate to cool. 
Shape into cylindrical croquettes, dip in bread 
crumbs, egg and bread crumbs, fry in deep fat 
which is hot enough to brown a cube of bread 
in 40 seconds, and drain on brown paper. 


Corn Chowder 


2 Cupfuls of Grated Corn 
1 Cupful of Milk 
1 Cupful of Corn Stock 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt 

1 Chopped Onion 

1 Good-Sized Potato ; 

4 Tablespoonful of Butter 
Substitute 

1% Tablespoonfuls of Flour 


\ 


% Tenspoondil of Pepper 

ICE the potato and 

finely chop the onion. 
Put a layer of potato in-the bottom of a sauce- 
pan, then a sprinkling of onion and a little salt 
and pepper and a layer of corn; add the stock. 
Cover the saucepan and simmer over a moder- 
ate fire for twenty minutes. Melt the butter 
substitute and add the flour. Stir until smooth; 
gradually add the milk; stir this into the chow- 
der and cook for five minutes longer; then take 
it from the fire and stir in the well-beaten egg. 
Serve the chowder at once. 


Corn Soufflé 


1 Cupful of Corn Pulp 

1 Cupful of Milk 

1 Tablespoonful of 
Butter Substitute 


3 Eggs 
44 Teaspoonful of Salt 


“UT the corn from six ears down the center 
and press out the pulp. There should be 
one cupful. Add the milk, butter substitute, 
salt, pepper and well-beaten yolks of the eggs. 
Pour into the top of a double boiler and cook 
until smooth and creamy, stirring constantly. 
Remove from the fire and, when partly cooled, 
fold in the stiffly beaten whites of the eggs. 
Turn into a greased baking dish or mold and 
bake for twenty minutes in a moderate oven. 
Serve in the dish in which it was baked. 


Kentucky Corn Patties 


2 Cupfuls of Corn Pulp 

1 Cupful of Milk 

1 Egg 

1 Tablespconful of 
Butter Substitute 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Grated Cheese 
4 Teaspoonful of Salt 
14 Teaspoonful of 
Pepper 
“RATE the corn from the cob until you have 
I two cupfuls of corn pulp. Add the milk and 
cook for twenty minutes in the top of a double 
boiler. Add the butter substitute, grated 
cheese, salt, pepper and well-beaten egg. Mix 
well. When cold form into squares one inch 
thick and two inches square. Dip these into 
bread crumbs, beaten egg and bread crumbs 
again, and bake in a very hot oven until golden 
brown. 
If preferred the patties may be fried in deep 
hot fat and drained on brown paper. Serve as 
soon as ready. 


Corn Custard, Tomato and Cheese 


1 Cupful of Cut Corn 


1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
6 Slices of Fried 


44 Teaspoonful of Onion 


Tomato Juice 
14 Cupful of Grated 4 Cupful of Milk 
Cheese 3 Eggs 


“UT enough corn from the cob to make one 
cupful; add the milk, well-beaten eggs, onion 
juice, salt and paprika. Mix well and pour into 
small greased custard cups. Set the cups into a 
pan of hot water and bake in the oven until 
set. Turn from the mold onto a plate contain- 
ing slices of fried tomato; place a mold of corn 
on each tomato slice. Sprinkle the whole dish 
with grated cheese. This makes a delicious 
luncheon dish. 


To Stew Old Corn 


1 Dozen Ears of Old 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Corn 1 Tablespoonful of 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Sugar 
Butter Substitute 1 Saltspoonful of Pepper 
\% Cupful of Hot Milk 


*UT each row of grains through the center 
and, with a dull knife, press out the pulp. 
Put this pulp into a double boiler and cook con- 
tinuously for thirty minutes, stirring frequently. 
When ready to serve add the salt, sugar, butter 
substitute, milk and pepper. Serve hot in an 
uncovered dish. If corn on the cob is old and 
not very tender, this way of cooking removes 
the hard, objectionable skin. 





NOTE—To help you in canning, pickling, preserving and 
jelly making we have prepared a booklet, “How to Can 
Fruits, Vegetables and Meats.”” With your request for it 
send fifteen cents in stamps or coin to the New House- 
keeping Editor, in care of THe Lapres’ Home JourNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia. 


44 Teaspoonfulof Pepper | 
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Put Two Fridays in Every Week 





It Will Not Only be Economical, But Will Help to Win the War 


will help America to win the war with 
food. ‘‘Eat more fish” is the simplest of 
all the many ways of cutting down your use of 
meat and thereby releasing more meat for ship- 
ment abroad. Fish is equal in nutritive values 
to the best of meats. Consequently you will not 
be depriving your body of anything it needs by 
eating fish several times a weck in place of meat. 
Fish is cheap, wholesome and plentiful. It is 
one of our few foods which can be had in quickly 
increasing quantity on demand. If fish are not 
in your markets in great numbers and at reason- 
able price it is because you have not demanded 
them. Ask for fish two or three times a week 
instead of once, and you will find your supply 
not only increased but more diversified. Many 
delicious fish are lost to us because no one asks 
for them, and each year millions of pounds are 
thrown back into the sea because there is no 
market for them. Yet we have gone on thinking, 
most of us, that the only “‘ fish day”’ was Friday, 
when as a matter of fact there is absolutely no 
reason why we shouldn’t have two or three fish 
days in each week. } 
Practically all fish are good fish, and because 
you yourself know only two or three is no reason 
why you shouldn’t buy others. You often cheat 
yourself by buying only the best-known and 
most popular fish—for the fish that is in most 
demand is likely to be the highest in price. 


vil h “fish day”’ in your house this year 


“ISH is distinctly not a ‘‘telephone-for-it”’ 
food. You should go to the market or to the 
wharf, and make your own choice, to get the 
best values and largest variety. Besides, the fish 
market varies, and what is fifteen cents one day, 
on another day may be ten or even seven cents. 
Furthermore, if you let the fish dealer do a good 
business on Friday only, the prices you pay on 
that day are necessarily fixed so as to carry the 
expense of his establishment on dull days. Put 
another Friday into your week and you'll give 
the dealer a better chance and get a better bar- 
gain and better service. 
Fresh fish must, above all else, be truly fresh. 
A soggy fish, with sunken eyes and strong odor, 
should not be purchased. The flesh of a fresh 
fish, when pressed by the finger, does not retain 


’ NHAT is the question we immediately ask 
after hearing Mr. Hoover’s warning: 
“No butter in cooking; use substitutes.” 
We know there are other kinds of fats—suet, 
lard, margarine, ‘‘drippings,’’ poultry fat and 
oils—but we don’t know just how to select 
them for use in place of butter, for in the last 
analysis there is no perfect butter substitute. 

When selecting butter substitutes the prin- 
cipal facts to consider are the purpose for which 
the fat is to be used—whether for cooking, for 
frying or for seasoning—the quality and the 
price. All the different edible fats give practi 
cally the same amount of nourishment. 

Take suet as an example: When the beef or 
mutton suet and scraps of fat cut from meat 
before cooking have been “‘rendered” and clari- 
fied they can be used in many ways. Keep a 
scrap can on the back of your stove and put 
into it all the tiny bits of fat and gristle that 
might otherwise be thrown out as waste. When 
the can is half full ‘‘render” or cook it. 

To do this put the fat through the meat 
chopper and then melt it in a double boiler 
until all the fat has melted. Strain the fat, while 
melted, through a cloth fine enough to keep back 
bits of gristle and tissue. When suet is finely cut 
the fat will separate easily from the gristle and 
tissue just after melting and so there is no danger 
of scorching. It is important that the fat be 
melted at as low a temperature as possible, be- 
cause if overheated in ‘“‘rendering”’ it will not 
keep sowell. Afterstraining the fat, heat it again 
carefully to drive off moisture and to sterilize it. 


VWs suet has an undesirable flavor or odor 
which is not too pronounced it can be 
partly, if not entirely, removed by heating the 
suet with a good grade of charcoal. Add twelve 
pieces of clean hardwood charcoal, about the size 
of a walnut, to each pound of chopped, unren 
dered fat, then ‘“‘render”’ the fat as described 
above. Let the charcoal remain in the melted fat 
for about two hours; occasionally stir the mix- 
ture. In straining the fat use flannel or other 
closely woven cloth in order to remove all the 
fine particles of charcoal. If the odor is very 
pronounced use more charcoal and heat the mix- 
ture fora longer time. Adding a little salt after 
straining gives somewhat of a butter flavor. 
This rendered beef and mutton fat may be 
used in place of butter in making cakes and 
pastry if the amount of fat in the recipes where 
shortening is required is reduced one-sixth. 
After rendering, suet may also be used for 
frying. The temperature of fat during deep-fat 


anindentation. Itis also necessary that fish be 
handled in a cleanly manner and stored and 
exposed for sale under hygienic conditions. You 
can be sure of none of these facts unless you buy 
your fish at the market and not by telephone. 


There are some fish with which it will pay you 
particularly well to get acquainted. They come 
recommended by your Government, and de- 
serve to be better known and more used. Few 
people know about the goosefish, for example. 













































































THE FISH YOU CAN GET IN YOUR STATE 
Stupy Tus List AND App DIFFERENT FISH TO THE FAMILY DIET 
MIDDLE NEW SOUTH PACIFIC MISSISSIPPI GREAT GUL 
ATLANTIC ENGLAND ATLANTIC COAST VALLEY LAKES 
Catfish Grayfish Catfish Grayfish Catfish Catfish Catfish 
Squeteague Squeteague | Squeteague | Barracuda Black Bass Lake Trout | Squeteague 
(Weakfish) Cod (Sea Trout) Trout Drumfish Drumfish Drumfish 
Cod Alewife Drumfish Salmon Buffalo Pike Perch Buffalo 
Alewife (Blueback) Alewife Flounder Sturgeon Sturgeon Mullet 
(Herring) Flounder (Herring) Sable Fish Sucker Sucker Croaker 
Flounder Hake Mullet Striped Bass| Crappie Whitefish Grouper 
Croaker Pollock Croaker Smelt Carp Carp Sheepshead 
Striped Bass | Smelt Striped Bass} Red Spoonbill Burbot Spanish 
Carp Mackerel Sheepshead Rockfish Bowfin Lake _ Mackerel 
Tilefish Herring Spanish Herring Pike Pikel Herring Pompano 
Bluefish Swordfish Mackerel | Shad Black Bass Red Snapper 
Shad Scup Bluefish Halibut Yellow 
Scup Sea Mussel | Shad Sea Mussel Perch 
Sea Mussel Halibut * Kingfish 
White Perch | Cusk (Tilefish) 
Sea Bass Haddock White Perch 
Yellow Perch | Goosefish Sea Bass 
Spot Eel Spot 
Eel 
Butterfish 
FISH YOU HAVE OVERLOOKED 
MIDDLE NEW SOUTH PACIFIC MISSISSIPPI GREAT GULF 
ATLANTIC ENGLAND ATLANTIC COAST VALLEY LAKES 
Tilefish Tilefish Drumfish Sable Fish Bowfin Burbot Drumfish 
Sea Robin Sea Robin Carp Red (Smoker) Bowfin Grouper 
Whiting Whiting Cavally Rockfish Burbot (Smoker) Carp 
Goosefish Goosefish Shark (Red Snapper) | Moon-Eye Moon-Eye ( cavally 
Drumfish Shark Skate and Smelt (Smoker) (Smoker) Porpoise 
Shark Skate and Ray Sea Mussel | Shipjack Sheepshead Meat 
Skate and Ray Porpoise Squid 
Ray Sea Mussel Meat Whale Meat 
Sea Mussel Squid Dolphin 
Squid Meat 
Grayfish, canned, can be obtained everywhere. 








lf Not Butter, What? 


Here are a Number of Good Substitutes to Use in Cooking: By Jane Leighton 


frying makes quite a lot of difference in the 
amount of fat which the food absorbs. For in- 
stance, a doughnut batter fried in beef fat ab- 
sorbs the least amount of fat when the fat is hot 
enough to golden brown a cube of bread in half 
a minute, or well brown it in a minute and a 
half. ‘This is usually 360 degrees Fahrenheit. 

If the doughnut is fried in the same fat at 
20 degrees Fahrenheit lower, or 340 degrees 
Fahrenheit, it absorbs about twenty-five per 
cent more fat. That twenty-five per cent is a 
pretty big percentage to lose when trying to 
economize. In order to get the most from the 
fat in deep-fat frying, heat beef, mutton fat or 
lard to the test given above; heat vegetable 
fats—cottonseed oil, coconut fat and others 
until the cube of bread is cooked to a golden 
brown color in half a minute or is well browned 
in one minute. 


if EEF and mutton fat may be mixed with lard 

to make a good shortening. When this is 
done a good proportion is one-half beef or mut- 
ton fat to one-half lard. It may be used in the 
same proportion as butter wherever a recipe 
calls for butter. 

Some fats, such as beef or mutton suet, are 
sometimes too hard for satisfactory shortening. 
By mixing with softer fats, like lard or cotton- 
seed oil, they may be softened as much as de- 
sired. One way of doing it is to grind together 
two parts of unrendered beef or mutton fat and 
one part of lard. Then render in a double boiler 
as described. If half a pint of skimmed milk 
is added to each two pounds of the mixture 
before rendering, the flavor is improved. 

Another way to soften hard fat is to mix three 
parts of unrendered beef or mutton fat, which 
has been ground finely, and one part lard. 
Render this, like the other, in a double boiler. 

If the beef or mutton fats are rendered they 
may be softened by adding the lard or cotton- 
seed oil to them, melting the mixture and thor- 
oughly mixing. Lest the lard fat should separate 
out, occasionally stir these mixed fats while 
they are cooking. The flavors of the beef and 
mutton are softened by this process. 

Other ways in which beef drippings may be 
used are for seasoning such dishes as macaroni 
and tomatoes and tomato sauce, for seasoning 
bread dressings and for basting fish. Bacon, 
sausage, lamb and ham fats may also be used 
like this. When bacon is baked in the oven it is 
easy to collect the excess fat and save it for 
future use. Cook the bacon strips on a rack so 
that it does not absorb its own drippings. 


Sausage drippings will lower the cost of a 
dish of Boston baked beans by using half a cup- 
ful of sausage fat instead of the usual half- 
pound of salt pork. Sausage drippings are also 
very good as a shortening for gingerbread. Use 
the same amount of drippings that the recipe 
requires for shortening. 

When you buy chicken or other poultry save 
the fat, and render and clarify it just as you 
would suet. There is always much fat right 
under the skin. This fat may take the place of 
one-half the amount of shortening called for in 
spice-cake, cooky or biscuit recipes. 

One of the new fats that the war has brought 
on the market is coconut fat. In cooking, it is 
used especially for making cakes, cookies, pas- 
try, muffins and biscuits; its proportions in a 
recipe are the same as butter. 

Corn oil, when properly refined, may be used 
in combination with other fats for baking. 
When half a cupful of lard is required in a 
pastry recipe, one-tenth of this amount may be 
replaced by corn oil. The pastry will taste the 
same as though all lard were used. 

Nut butters may be used as shortening in bis- 
cuit, muffin, cake and soup recipes, and add a 
delightful taste to the mixture. Peanut butter 
is particularly satisfactory. To prepare peanut 
butter at home roast the nuts, shell them and 
remove the skins. If you are making the butter 
in large quantities rub the peanuts gently be- 
tween coarse towels and then the skins are 
easily removed. Put the nuts through the food 
chopper, using the finest knife; add salt if de- 
sired. The butter should be packed in glass 
tumblers, covered and kept in a cool place. 


N AKING savory fats is another way to ob- 
1 viate any undesirable flavor in the mutton 
or beef fat. They are made by adding some 
strong seasoning, like thyme or marjoram or 
summer savory, to the fat. These fats are use- 
ful in frying croquettes and warming up vege- 
tables, since they give a spicy flavor to the food. 
One savory fat is made by adding one slice of 
onion about half an inch thick and two inches in 
diameter, one teaspoonful of broken bay leaves, 
one teaspoonful of salt and an eighth of a tea- 
spoonful of pepper to one pound of unrendered 
fat which has been chopped fine; then render 
the mixture in a double boiler, and strain. 
Another savory fat is made by adding one 
slice of onion about half an inch thick and two 
inches in diameter, two teaspoonfuls of thyme, 
one teaspoonful of salt and an eighth of a tea- 
spoonful of pepper to one pound of unrendered 


These weigh on an average twenty-five pounds, 
and furnish steaks containing flesh-building 
material equal, pound for pound, to sirloin 
steak. This fish alone would provide a cheap 
and wholesome food for people on the Atlantic 
Coast, yet ten million pounds of these fish are 
thrown away yearly by New England fishermen. 
In Europe this same fish is highly valued. Ask 
your dealer to get some for you. 

Then there is the sea mussel. Millions of 
pounds of this valuable food are used in Europe, 
yet in the United States practically none is 
eaten. The sea mussel is delicious, nutritious, 
wholesome and cheap. A peck of sea mussels 
in the shell will supply all the meat required for 
a meal for ten persons. They are among the 
most easily digested of foods and are in season 
when oysters are out. 


ta United States Bureau of Fisheries tells 
almost the same story of the grayfish or dog- 
fish, the bowfin and the sable fish or black cod. 

If you live near a stream or a lake or the 
seashore, where the land is sandy or unfit for 
raising crops, do not feel that Fate has discrimi- 
nated against you by not allowing you to grow 
and preserve fruit and vegetables—why not 
preserve fish? 

Bulletins telling about a number of food fish, 
with recipes for their preparation, will be sent 
you on request by the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries at Washington, D. C. Ask for any or 
all of the following circulars; they are free: 

Economic Circular No. 23, ‘‘The Sable Fish, 
Alias Black Cod.” 

Economic Circular No. 25, ‘‘The Burbot: A 
Fresh-Water Cousin to the Cod.”’ 

Economic Circular No. 22, ‘“‘The Grayfish.” 

Economic Circular No. 18, ‘“‘Oysters: The 
Food That Has Not Gone Up.” 

Economic Circular No. 11, ‘‘ Canned Salmon.” 

Economic Circular No. 12, ‘‘Sea Mussels: 
What They Are and How to Cook Them.” 

Economic Circular No. 19, ‘The Tilefish: A 
New Deep-Sea Food Fish.” 

Economic Circular No. 26, ‘‘The Bowfin: An 
Old-Fashioned Fish With a New-Found Use.” 

Economic Circular No. 28, ‘‘ Preserving of 
Fish for Domestic Use: Canning and Salting.” 


fat, rendering the mixture in a double boiler and 
straining. A third way to make savory fat is 
to add one teaspoonful of marjoram, one tea- 
spoonful of thyme, half a teaspoonful of rubbed 
sage, one teaspoonful of salt and an eighth of a 
teaspoonful of pepper to one pound of unren- 
dered, finely chopped fat; render in a double 
boiler and strain through a fine cloth. 


F YOU want to prepare a savory fat from fat 

that has already been rendered, modify the 
previous recipes by melting the fat and adding 
the seasoning. Use the same proportions as for 
the unrendered fat recipes, and gently heat the 
mixture for an hour or longer, then strain. 

Here is a recipe for savory fat from a ren- 
dered one: Add one onion, one sour apple and 
one teaspoonful of ground thyme or other 
sweet herb tied in a small cloth to one pound of 
rendered, melted fat. Cook on the back of the 
stove or in the oven until apple and onion are 
well browned. Strain through a fine cloth. 

If you do not like these particular flavorings, 
or there are others you prefer, change them to 
suit your taste. Be sure to strain all the savory 
fats through flannel or other closely woven 
cloth, so that all the bits of the herbs are re- 
moved before putting the fats away. 


Gingerbread Made With Sausage Drippings 
1 
1 


$ Cupful of Sugar 

4 Cupful of Hot Water 

2 Cupfuls of Flour 

5 Tablespoonfuls of 
Melted Sausage 
Drippings 


14 Cupful of Molasses 
1 Teaspoonful of Ginger 
2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 
14 Teaspoonful of Soda 
34 Teaspoonful of Salt 
ADD the hot water and the drippings to the 
molasses. Mix the dry ingredients and sift 
them. Add the liquid, beating until thoroughly 
mixed. b. .e in a well-greased, shallow pan in a 
moderate oven for about twenty-five minutes. 
Bacon drippings can be used in place of the 
sausage drippings in the recipe if preferred. 


Baking-Powder Biscuits With Beef Fat 
3 Cupfuls of Flour 3 Tablespoonfuls of 
1 Cupful of Milk Beef Fat 
6 Teaspoonfuls of 134 Teaspoonfuls of 

Baking Powder Salt 

N IX the dry ingredients and sift them; cut 
i in the fat or rub it in lightly with the finger 
tips. Gradually add the milk; mix with a knife. 
Roll or pat on a floured board to about half an 
inch in thickness; cut into rounds with a bis- 
cuit cutter and put into a baking pan. Bake in 
a hot oven for about twelve minutes. 
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“We all are doing our bit 
To help Uncle Sam make a hit. 
With food from our farms we strengthen his arms 
By making the nation more fit.” 


You also serve when you practice wise economy. 














As President Wilson says, you thereby ‘“‘put yourself in the ranks of those 
who serve the nation.” And economy does not mean denying yourself plenty 
of wholesome food. On the contrary it means having and enjoying such food © 
to the full. But it should be provided in a sensible practical way, without 
extravagance or waste. And this is what Campbell’s nourishing soups con- 


sistently help you to do. 


You promote both health and economy through the use of 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


It is a real food in itself. And it increases 
the nutritive value of other foods. 

The fresh vine-ripened tomatoes are gathered 
in perfect condition and made into soup with- 
out delay. 

By the improved Campbell method we 
retain all their delicious natural flavor and 
valuable tonic properties. We blend the pure 
juice with other choice ingredients, making a 
soup that is wholesome as well as tempting. 

As an opening dinner-course it strengthens 
digestion, makes the dinner more palatable 
and more nutritious. Or serve it with milk 
added—according to the simple directions on 


the label; or with boiled rice or noodles, and 
it becomes in itself the best part of a pleasing 
light meal—easily digested and completely 
satisfying. 

It comes to you perfectly cooked and pre- 
pared — all ready for your table. This saves 
your materials; saves your fuel. You have no 
spoilage nor waste to pay for. You have the 
benefit of what is practically a great commu- 
nity kitchen—the most completely equipped 
soup-making establishment in the world. You 
have the benefit of quantity buying and judi- 
cious selection, all done in the season of full 
freshness and abundance. 


It is true economy to buy these appetizing Campbell’s Soups by the dozen 


or the case, and enjoy them every day. 


Asparagus Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) 
Beef Clam Bouillon 
Bouillon Clam Chowder 

Celery Consommé 

Chicken Julienne 


LOOK FOR Trla 


Mock Turtle Pepper Pot 
Mulligatawny Printanier 
Mutton Tomato 


Ox Tail Tomato-Okra 
Pea Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 
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SIOMEONE was standing outside the Speyer 
| residence on Madison Avenue, New York, 
| where the National League for Women’s 
| Service has quarters, when a limousine 
with a footman and a chauffeur in livery 
rolled up to the curb. The footman jumped 
down and threw open the door. There 
stepped out a very modish young woman 
indeed. You saw it in her air of dismissing 
= ——— the limousine, not in her clothes; for her 
clothes were an exact reproduction, plus short service skirt, 
of soldier khaki, including peak cap made to glue itself to 
the scalp without hatpins, flannel shirt, plain brown tie, 
military coat with huge pockets, low-heeled, heavy-soled 
sport boots topped by knee-high brown-leather leggings. 
No, it was not a riding suit, though it could have been used 
for riding; it was exactly a soldier’s uniform. But what 
rooted the spectator to the spot was not the uniform. It 
was the little curtain raiser that ensued. The younger 
woman was met by an older woman in exactly the same 
uniform. 

“Lieutenant Blank,” said the older woman to the younger, 
‘‘your face is powdered and your breath smells of cig- 
arettes. Go upstairs and wash off your face and rinse out 
your mouth! We can’t have that kind of silliness disgracing 
our battalion.”’ And little Miss Lieutenant Blank, who in all 
probability had never before obeyed an order in all her life, 
or as much as buttoned her own boots or picked a fallen 
garment off the floor, went skipping up the stair, light as air, 
to obey orders. 

Later she was seen on guard duty. Still later she was seen 
taking an ambulance down to the water front, to pick up 
somebody who had been hurt. At daybreak next morning 
she was scheduled to take a practical lesson in lubricating 
the interior of a motor—in plain words, to get down under the 
machine and squirt the cogs full of oil; 
for her company does not permit any 
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And the Woman Who Has Come: By Agnes C. Laut 


‘ 


“Then you had better let me die right away; for that is all 
we Englishwomen are allowed to do if we don’t happen to go 
in for brains ——”’ 

“What about the ‘beggar at your gate 

“Beggar at our gate? We have professionalized charity in 
England till we have a professional pauper class, who think 
it is their right to be spoon-fed. I may have hurt myself at 
tennis, but I didn’t hurt anybody else by being a hypocrite 
about it.” 


9999 


WO weeks later she passed away, as Completely a victim 

of the conventionality that a girl gently born should “do 
nothing’’ as any girl who ever overdid to the other extreme 
by stepping outside the fence of limitations. Only, where 
everyone hears of the girls who pass away doing something, 
nobody catalogues the going of the girl who passes out of 
life from. doing nothing. Especially nobody catalogues the 
passing of the friends of the girl who gets into mischief and 
ruins lives because society has foolishly decreed she should 
keep the hallmarks of her caste by doing nothing. 

Half the sex hysteria, the nervous high jinks, the matri- 
monial misfits, the family jangles and jars that go to make a 
hell of heaven instead of a heaven of hell arise, not because a 
girl has gone out of her sphere to do something, but because 
she has been fenced in to do nothing but become stall-fed, 
instead of permitting her to go out and find her sphere 
through something to do. We have ‘‘to work out our salva- 
tion’’ in more than matters of the soul. Horses of finest 
mettle, stall-fed in idleness, go wrong. So do cattle. So do 
humans. And the higher the spirit and the finer the blood 
the worse the high jinks. Their life is keyed wrong. 

“You could stand up four thousand women ina row in any 
county in England and shoot them and nobody would miss 
them, and many people would be a little glad,” said a promi- 
nent Englishwoman to me ten years before the war. ‘“‘ There 


said the chairman of a relief committee in Montreal. ‘“ We 
have learned that the immortal gifts of life are courage 
reverence; service, not physical well-being, not luxury, not 
sluggish material content.”’ 

Those are the words of a chairman who has helped to care 
for more than seventy thousand soldiers’ families. 

Con these words over! Then read the dolorous lamenta- 
tions of an old-fashioned committee that visited munition 
factories where women were working, and pronounced that 
the women “‘ were working much too hard for their physica] 
strength.’”’ Of course they were! They meant to! So are the 
men on the firing line working; and those who survive will 
come out stronger than they ever were before in their lives, 
So will the women who survive. It is their contribution to 
the war; and you can’t take an army of women from a cen- 
tury of sluggish idleness and set them to a hard physical job 
and not expect loss of time from exhaustion, lack of team- 
work from lack of experience, fag under strain, muscles that 
feel like acute toothache, fitful instead of driving concen. 
trated application. 


EFORE, men soft from a century of office life are sent to 

the firing line they are given a year of grilling and out- 
door life and hardening and discipline and general stiffening, 
Even then they have to be “‘kneed”’ up to action by experi- 
enced troops placed directly behind them. But these women 
recruits were drawn from a century of immured living, many 
of them from a century of unwholesome, ill-nourished slum 
living, and thrust without training or experience into the 
man’s work of the factory. They have flagged, of course, just 
as men have flagged on the firing line till comrades ducked 
them in the horse trough for cowardice, just as generations 
of their mothers flagged from bearing ill-nourished babies in 
ill-nourished, tired bodies. But the point is, the women are 
on the firing line of the home defense. The point is, women 
are no longer a drug on the market of 
England. The point is, for the first time 





girl to take a car out until she can take 
it all apart-and put it together again. 
It is an even wager that, before the 
Great War, this girl’s hands had never 
touched as much as a sewing machine, 
or done much eise of manual toil except 
get themselves manicured and massaged. 
The spectator didn’t laugh and she 
didn’t explain. She gasped. She didn’t 
ask ‘‘What is the world coming to?” 
It had come to! Why, twenty years ago 
we were doubting whether girls had the 
brain power to assimilate the same sub- 
jects as men in the universities. Ten 
years ago we were still threshing pros 
and cons about women becoming eco- 
nomically independent. Five years ago, 
in the person of a very great English 
surgeon, we were warning girls that the 
human race would go to the utter bow- 
wows unless girls recognized their own 
limitations and kept sedulously and 
modestly —yes, modestly was very much 
emphasized — inside the conventional 
fence which custom had erected round 
them. And here was a girl who probably 
never bothered her head about an argu- 
ment, never talked about rights and 
duties, dressed in soldier’s uniform, right 
out and doing her “bit’’ on the job, 
qualifying for home defense, first aid, 
ambulance work on the firing line. 


OW, I’m not drawing a single infer- 
ence to support somebody’s theo- 
ries. Theories have gone into the scrap 
heap since the war. None of us will ac- 
cept the present of a theory. We want 
facts for our rule and guide; and the fact 
is, this very young girl is only one of 
legions, of countless multitudes of girls 
and women, whose way of life has been 
so completely changed by the war that 
the old order of things will never again, 
and can never again, prevail. 
What the new order of things will be, 
1 don’t know. Neither do you; but | 
can’t see that a revolution which trans- 
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THEY went in to “help win the war,” because “no serv- 
ice was too little or too great”; and every service became 
what service always is—a crusade, a thing sanctified. 


2 


in English history the state has set itself 
to regulate and improve the conditions 
under which women work. Women as 
the mothers of a race fighting desper- 
ately for its life have become a very 
precious asset to the state. 

Before the war some six to seven 
million women in England were engaged 
in gainful occupations. Since the war 
nine hundred and thirty-three thousand 
have gone into occupations of a muni- 
tions character. This does not include 
the fifty thousand women now being 
enrolled for garden and dairy work; and 
for that outdoor work, by the way, they 
are now being paid more than the highly 
educated college graduates were for- 
merly paid totrainthe youngsters’ minds, 
bodies and souls. Equal pay for equal 
work has come without the asking. 
Perhaps the better way to put that is, 
equal comradeship has come without the 
claiming of it; for these women didn’t 
go in’ the new vocations for the pay. 
They went in to ‘‘help win the war,” 
because ‘‘no service was too little or 
too great’’; and every service became 
what service always is—a crusade, a 
thing sanctified. 

Women in England to-day are acting 
as stokers in munition factories. They 
are street-car conductors, hotel porters, 
teamsters, bank clerks, telegraph oper- 
ators, farmers, dairymen, gardeners, 
accountants, machine makers, munition 
makers. Before the war convention 
would have barred them from all these 
occupations. The labor unions would 
have barred them from half. To-day 
they are thrust into occupations from 
which they would formerly have been 
hooted and stoned. And all this takes 
no account of nursing, kitchen work, 
diet work, ambulance driving, hospital 
service, where shells fall hourly. 


HE reaction of the war on womans 
work is not confined to England. 








forms a little peacock of self-conscious- 
ness and vanity into a hustling worker 
on the job, obeying orders instead of giving them, adding 
something to the sum total of help instead of sucking the 
life blood of other people’s work, bodes ill for the human 
race. Ican’t see, if this girl marries and has children, why 
she will not be more helpful to her husband, why she will 
not have children more healthy mentally and physically, 
because the war rooted her out of the lap of iuxury and self- 
indulgence and set her to doing things for other people 
instead of eternally catering candy and flattery to her own 
sensuous whims. I said ‘‘sensuous’’ whims, not ‘‘sensual.”’ 
There is a difference; and of the two, the former is the more 
dangerous because it isn’t branded and stamped. Sane 
people don’t eat toadstools, for they know they are danger- 
ous. It is when you mistake a toadstool for a mushroom that 
you are slightly apt to have a pain, or an undertaker. 


MET an Englishwoman crossing the Rocky Mountains 

one summer, who had come to America to do some work 
solely because she could no longer endure an existence of 
perpetually doing nothing. ‘‘ You can do anything you like 
in America,”’ she said, ‘‘ but in England we can do only what 
is considered proper. I haven’t the brains or inclination to 
do the proper things—professional charity, writing, music, 
nursing, teaching—I can only work with my hands; and if I 
worked with my hands in England my family would disown 
me. I simply had to have an occupation; so I went in for 
tennis.” 

At the altitude of the Great Divide her heart collapsed. 
A doctor was called. ‘‘What in the world have you been 
doing all your life?’’ he asked. 

““Tennis—morning, noon and night,”’ she answered. 

“Then you are never to set foot on a tennis court again as 
long as you live,’”’ he rapped out. 





is nothing for them to do; and if there were their families 
would not permit them to do it. Our men go to the colonies 
to find a career; but a career is not considered desirable for a 
woman. She must not work with her hands; and as to 
brains, there are ten women with brains and education in 
England for one job that is open to them. We pay our gar- 
deners, our coachmen, our cooks, our valets more than we 
do our women with education and brains. I pay my butler 
what would be nine hundred dollars ~ year in your money. 
| pay my governess two hundred dollars a year.”’ 

To-day there is not an idle woman’s hand throughout the 
length and breadth of the British Empire. The women have 
found their job, and in finding it they have found them- 
selves. There is no more sex hysteria parading streets smash- 
ing windows. There is no more chasing of premiers up trees 
and chimneys. There is no more strident sisterhood shriek- 
ing to heaven. Every woman is too busy doing things to 
enter into an argument. They are chasing facts now, not 
phantoms. I haven’t seen the divorce-court record since the 
war began, but I’ll wager there hasn’t been a morbid ‘‘sex”’ 
book published in England since July, 1914. White paper 
costs too much to sprawl it all over with muddy pools that 
have been stirred up till they look deep. Englishwomen have 
found themselves because they have found their job. 


\arear is this job? Todo with all their might whatever 
there is to do; and the war has sanctified into patriot- 
ism and glory what would formerly have been considered 
menial and unworthy. There is no job unworthy. What 
makes it unworthy is the spirit of the person doing it; and 
every woman in the British Empire is rolling up her sleeves 
and applying elbow grease to her job—to help win the war. 
“‘No service has been too little and none has been too great,” 


The leaven has spread to France, to 
Russia, to Belgium, to remotest China. 
Woman’s war work has been promised the suffrage 1 
England and it has been given suffrage in Russia. And in 
Russia the wife of the new Minister of War is organizing 4 
regiment of women. Before the war, in the good old days 
when women kept inside the fence, the cnly women regi- 
ments attached to an army were the kind that followed 
Alva up to the Netherlands in herds and hordes of trollop 
finery and shameless morals. In this war this type of camp 
follower has been unknown. Among the Allies, women have 
been and are trained in military drill, in rifle firing, in signa 
work, in wireless operating, in code work—a work deemed 
so important it was thought women could not be intrusted 
with the secrets of it. , 
The same transformation has taken place in colonial life, 
though colonies proverbially are not so swift in a revolu- 
tionary social movement as crowded old centers. The colo- 
nies have had so much freedom they are apt to go canny 
socially for fear of not conforming to the older standards. 
But there is not an idle hand among the women of the 
colonies to-day. The utter change bites deeper than a mere 
matter of work. An episode will illustrate: In Canada 4 
man on a salary of three thousand dollars or of five thousand 
dollars is pretty comfortably fixed. He can afford all the 
necessaries and some few luxuries; and he can save 10F 
investment besides. The daughter of a Westerner on three 
thousand dollars was going to school in the East with the 
daughter of a relative whose income was five thousat 
dollars. School was nearing a close. The girls were talking 
about what they were going to do after school. Parenthet 
cally, I may add, they were both engaged, the Western gi! 
to a young doctor, the Eastern girl to a young military 
college chap. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 56 
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What Can be Done by the 
By Mrs. Robert E. Speer 


President of the National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Association 


serve in our national army, and they 

must have behind them the good will, the 
conscience, the moral power of the whole coun- 
try. We believe that this war can be won only 
by an army that is the cleanest, the straightest, 
the truest that ever took the field. Tennyson 
spoke a truth that bears the full light of modern 
psychology when he said of Galahad that “his 
strength was as the strength of ten, because his 
heart was pure.” 

War takes men from their usual work and 
background, and under hard conditions sets 
them to hard tasks. It is the business of the 
United States Government to feed and clothe 
and drill them, but they need other things just 
asmuch. Recreation, companionship, standards 
and the power to keep them, are as necessary as 
the breath of the body or its food. 

From points where soldiers are quartered the 
distressing reports of wrong conditions in the 
social life of young women and soldiers come in, 
and the revelation is appalling that young 
people have not enough self-control to meet the 
unusual conditions of wartimes. 

Young men do not live their lives alone, 
neither do young women. God made them de- 
pendent on each other for comradeship and 
mental and moral stimulus. In the unusual con- 
ditions created by war they are more interesting 
to each other than ever. A boy in uniform is not 
only a boy, but truly and rightly a hero to the 
girl who sees him. He is the State visualized, as 
well as Strength and Romance. How is the girl’s 
interest in him to be held to the highest level? 
How ‘:s his interest in her to be made wholly 
protective? And how shall both be placed on 
honor to be in the truest sense helpful to each 
other? This is the place where the experience 
and scope of organized work are of use. The 
coéperative work of women for women in com 
munities where men are to be quartered is abso- 
lutely essential to the safeguarding of the camps. 


4 NEN million young men are registered to 


*CATTERED through this country there will 
be shortly in full running order thirty-two 
mobilization and training camps, averaging, say, 
20,000 men each; all these in addition to the 
thousands using armories in all large cities, and 
the innumerable groups doing guard duty and 
living in small encampments. About one-third 
of these men are off duty all the time. 

Likewise scattered over this country there 
are now, in two hundred and sixty cities and 
towns and established near training camps and 
war-working industries, Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations that are throwing their safe- 
guards around young women and endeavoring 
to provide places where boys and girls may meet 
as they would in their own homes. 

I appeal to the young people’s church socie- 
ties and to the Christian women—especially 
the young married women of every community 
touched by these conditions—to codperate in 
this work and plan a progressive program that 
shall provide wholesome social environment and 
supervised recreation for the soldier boys and the 
impressionable girls of their community. We 
need a small army of the most carefully trained 
Christian social workers that can be found to 
go to the towns near all the big training camps 
and to organize local work in hundreds of small 
towns where there are troops on guard duty or 
girls doing special forms of work in connection 
with the war. In local communities there is no 
lack of conscience, but the conscience needs the 
guidance of experience and training. 


V HY should saloons or any other form of evil 

be a temptation to the men in the army? 
The proportion of men of evil desires in the army 
is small and is probably much smaller than the 
proportion of such men in any given community; 
but when in the army, home, friends, comforts 
and familiar surroundings are all left behind. 
There is a loneliness, a homesickness, not always 
consciously recognized, but none the less real, 
that sweeps away the foundations from many 
men who would never weaken at home. 

Who is to blame if a lonely tired man seeks 
the only cheerful place to which he is welcome? 
Not the man alone, surely, but everyone who, 
having a home, shuts his eyes and ears to the 
man’s need of it. It is the business of every 
good woman in this coun- 
try to see to it that the 











HERE is a distinct “bit” that | 

every girl in a city or town ad- 
jacent to one of the coming military 
cantonments cando. Butit should 
be done only under the supervision 
of careful-thinking and wisely 
watchful women. 











one of the Eastern states wasin the state capital. 
On the chief business street he saw a sweet- 
faced woman watching two men in khaki. They 
were waiting for a trolley, and one had evi- 
dently been drinking. She went up to them 
and shyly but cordially said: ‘‘Have you any 
plans for this evening? My husband and I 
would be glad to have you take supper with us.” 
The invitation was accepted with pleasure. It 
is hospitality such as this—simple, cordial, 
genuine—that is needed from one end of the 
-country to the other. The army is not a thing 
apart. It is made up of our own sons and, as 
they are far away from their own homes, they 
need a share in someone else’s. 


Now I would call attention to a homely serv- 
ice that motherly women of this type can 
render the soldiers, and that is the conducting 
of mending bees near the encampments. In 
times of unusual stress a comfort-producing 
service of this kind is greatly appreciated. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association 
always works upon first-hand information and 
knowledge of conditions and needs. As human 
nature does not change from year to year it is 
safe to assume that the conditions that existed 
on the Mexican border last summer exist now 
throughout the country. The large cities on the 
border were busy places, indeed, and, as Miss 
Klizabeth Boies, secretary of the Department of 
Method, said, in her report recently printed in 
‘Social Hygiene,” there one found all types of 
girls—from fifteen to eighteen years of age 
girls who were restive under family restrictions, 
and who availed themselves of every chance to 
get out from under them; girls whose homes 
were small and bare and who had no place to 
see their friends except on the street. 

There were considerable numbers of recently 
arrived working girls in these cities, for it was 
known that times were good. ‘Thegirls at home 
and those away from home were all alike in one 
or two respects: they had the hopes and ambi- 
tions that girls have everywhere. They wanted 
pretty clothes and good times. ‘There was very 
little in the way of clean, wholesome amuse- 
ment. As one girl said: “‘There’s nothing to 
do but go to the ‘movies’ or sit at home and 
rock.”” And most girls do not care to rock much 
when down on the streets there is companion- 
ship, something going on, bright lights and the 
social soda fountains. 

It was decided to open three centers in those 
places where there were the greatest number of 
girls. In the first two there were local Young 
Women’s Christian Associations established, so 
that headquarters were already available. 


Be first objective was to organize the wage- 
earning girls and young women of the city 
into self-governing clubs which should have edu- 
cational and recreational as well as social-service 
features. 

The second objective was more difficult to 
achieve. After visiting the dance halls and 
“movies” and watching the street life with its 
limitless temptations, it was evident that the 
work was only half done unless the girls were 
given a chance to meet young men friends under 
proper auspices. Girls and boys would meet; 
they were already doing it on the street corners 
and in the parks. It seemed urgent to provide 
a place where girls could bring their friends as 
they would doin their own homes. The Young 
Women’s Christian Association wanted to go 
farther and to provide wholesome parties and 
good times. The need was expressed on all sides. 
‘*Won’t you get upa party so that my men can 
meet some nice girls?” was the frank request of 
a captain to the local president. 
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So the secretaries put it up to the club girls 
that they were hostesses for the men who had 
come to the border from other parts of the coun- 
try, and that these men would go back to their 
sisters and friends and wives and would tell 
about the kind of hospitality that the Southern 
cities had given them. Each girl was made to 
feel that it was her responsibility to treat the 
boys and men as they would like to have their 
brothers and friends treated were they sent to 
a Northern city, and to make the boys want to 
report the very nicest things that a man could 
say about a girl. 

Girls whose dignity and right sense of hos- 
pitality were vouched for by their clubs, and 
militia invited through the Army Young Men’s 
Christian Association secretaries(withassurance 
from their captains that their men could well 
represent the standards of the company), had 
the right kind of good times together. 


N THE Association’s downtown cafeteria, at 

the Association building, and at the home of 
one of the motherly women of the city the club 
girls entertained in a way which brought forth 
expressions of appreciation from the soldiers. 

The very thought of Christmas away from 
home was “‘sickening,” and so general was the 
dread of the holidays that special effort was 
made to entertain the men. On the twenty- 
third of December men from the medical corps 
in the base hospital were invited for a social 
affair; on Sunday soldiers came to vespers and 
stayed to a simple supper which seemed won- 
derful to them because of “‘tablecloths, butter 
and real coffee.”? Christmas Day the Y.M.C.A. 
planned activities at camp, while the Y. W. 
C. A. invited to their buildings, through news- 
papers, posters and personal letters, all girls who 
were away from home. ‘Then the parties contin 
ued: Virginia, New Hampshire and the Texas 
engineers were combined on one night; Wash 
ington and Mississippi the next; the Third and 
Fourth Illinois on Thursday; Friday the Wis- 
consin troops; and Saturday the West Virginia 
men. Each group had prepared its stunt and 
was much concerned over its success, and every 
group brought its band. 

It was from the little incidents and the hearty, 
enthusiastic response of the men that one real- 
ized how worth while it all was. The men 
seemed to respond and to understand just what 
their relation to the girls was and they did a 
great deal in helping to make that effort of the 
Association what it was intended to be, construc- 
tive, wholesome recreation. 

In that short week about a thousand girls 
entertained fourteen hundred men, and that 
was not the end, for social affairs were given by 
different groups of men and chaperoned by the 
club leaders and secretaries. Through these 
parties the men were introduced and invited to 
homes in the city and made to feel that the city 
welcomed them in the friendliest spirit. 

The two other centers had similar activities, 
and one was equipped as an outdoor recreation 
center for tennis and roller skating. 


Page stageeg each local associjation is its own 
judge as to whether dancing shall be pro- 
vided, we do not advise it in large recreational 
centers, as it is a form of amusement that is too 
difficult to hold to the highest levels, especially 
at a time when danger is increased tenfold. The 
resource to the dance is not merely because 
dancing is exhilarating, but because it is an ac- 
tivity in which young men and young women 
can engage when brought together. Men and 
women need training in comradeship, and our 
social programs should include more of the ac- 
tive sports that develop the practice of fair play 
and sportsmanship, and games that are played 
for fun, for skill, for strength, for courage. 
Receptions were given to the wives and 
mothers and sisters of the militia, who often 
came to the city knowing no one in it. The erec 
tion of a bungalow at one of the new encamp 
ments this summer has been made possible by a 
special gift of ten thousand dollars, to be used as 
a social center for the mothers, wives and sisters 
of the men in the camp. The bungalow, which 
contains no sleeping quarters, is situated just 
within the gateway of the army post, is pro 
vided with a lobby furnished with easy-chairs, 
and a sitting room with a 





door of every good home is 
open to the man in uniform. 

Community entertain- 
ments are not enough. 
They are splendid, but they 
do not take the place of a 
warm-hearted welcome 
Waiting at any moment in 
4 cordial, cheerful home. 
A few days ago a judge in 





HERE is in every military camp a larger number of decent 
young men than those of evil desires. These young men are 
constantly “on liberty,” and just in proportion as the intelli- 
gent women of the cities nearest those camps make an effort to 
give these young soldiers clean recreation, so will be the moral 
standard of the camps and the fighting strength of the men in them. 


cheery fireplace. 

We have suddenly be- 
come not only ‘“‘our broth- 
er’s keeper,” but we are also 
our sister’s guardian. Dig- 
nity is an old-fashioned 
word that needs exemplify- 
ing in every home and every 
place of amusement. Itisa 
new grace to display in our 








play as well as in our work. 
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Needlework 
Products 





The thousands of women who 
recognize the distinctive quality and 
beauty of Bucilla Needlework Products 
will welcome this announcement of the 

fascinating new Fall assortment of 


Bucilla Package Outfits. 

To all needleworkers these charming 
outfits offer at small cost the means of 
making exquisite hand-embroidered and 
crocheted articles for themselves, their 
children and their home. 

As examples, we show the dainty 
Dotted-Swiss Tea Apron No. 5349, 
and the smart little Boy’s Ready-Made 
white poplin Dress No. 5333. 


Write for Illustrated Circular 


featuring beautiful new lingerie, chil- 
dren's wear, household linens, etc. Every 
Bucilla Package contains full instruc- 
tions and materials, including sufficient 
Crochet and Embroidery Cottons to 
completely finish the work. 


BUCILLA Ball Yarns 


A distinctively new development in 
fine worsteds — conveniently wound in 
balls ready for use — exclusive variety of 
styles and fashion- ° 
able shades—“A 
Perfect Yarn for 
Every Purpose.” 


Anyonecaneas- 
ily knit the stun- 
ning new Roman- 
Stripe Sweater 
illustrated. 


Send for free 
circulargiving 
complete di- 
rections. 


If unable to get 
Bucilla Products 
{rom your dealer, 
write to us. 


BUCILLA 
MFG. CO. 


107AGrand Street 
New York 
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Perry, Dame & 
Company 
New York Styles 
WEARING ahem 


QUALITY ‘SHOES 


for 


Women and Children 





All Kid Shoe Beauti- 
fully made. 

Fashionable Battleship 
Grey or Havana Brown. 
Will wear and please 
you. 

Most remarkable value. 


All sizes, ..... $3.98 











Styles and values 
likethishavemade 


Perry, Dame &Co. 


famous. This shoe 
is just one of the many 
items of high-class 
wearing apparel for 
Women and Children 
found in our catalog 
at prices that will 
please. 


Don’t buy your Fall 
and Winter wearing 
apparel until you see 
the styles and values 
we offer you. 

Write for our new beau- 
tifully illustrated Fall 
and Winter 1917-18 
Women’s Wearing Ap- 
parel Catalog. It is sent 
to you free on request. 


Save money and buy from 
Mail Order Catalog of 


PERRY, DAME & CO. 


142 East 32nd Street, New York 
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Such Meals Possible Only Where Foods are Properly Combined 
By Mrs. Christine Frederick 


= || HESE menus are sufficiently 
balanced so that by follow- 
ing them the inexperienced 
homemaker may feel that 
she is giving her family meals 
that will thoroughly nourish 
their bodies. The menus are 
so prepared that many of 
the more inexpensive bread 
= s foods are supplied instead of 
white bread—that being used only three times 
in two weeks; by using dumplings, bread dress- 
ing, etc., and gravies, often no butter or sepa- 
rate bread is needed. 

These menus furnish great nourishment at 
low cost and include a variety of the fruits and 
vegetables which you have canned or dried this 
season, and are particularly suitable for cold- 
weather meals. They utilize also the root foods 
which have been so plentifully stored from sum- 
mer gardens. 











MENU No. 1 
Corn Chowder 


Hamburg Balls Spinach 
Huckleberry Brown Betty 
Graham Bread Butter 


MENU No. 2 
Scalloped Cod Flakes 
Hominy Beets 


Peach Shortcake 
Bran Bread Peanut Butter 


MENu No. 3 


Cream-of-Spinach Soup 
Roast Chicken, Bread Dressing 
Succotash 
Indian-Meal Pudding 
No Bread or Butter 


Croutons 
Currant Jelly 


MENU No. 4 


Clear Tomato Soup 
Stuffed Beef Heart Scalloped Onions 
Squash Pie 
Graham Bread Sutter 


MENU No. 5 


Omelet Hominy and Cheese Sauce 
Tomato Salad 
Graham-Batter Pudding 
Soda Crackers No Butter 


MENU No. 6 


Boiled Beef With Dumplings 
Stewed Tomatoes Stewed String Beans 
Strawberries Oatmeal Cookies 
No Bread or Butter 


MENU No. 7 
Cream-of-Tomato Soup 
Bean Loaf With Browned Onion Sauce 
Spinach, Boiled 
Blackberry Dumplings 
White Bread Toast Butter 


MENu No. 8 


Mutton, Stewed With Peas, Carrots, Onions 
Corn Bread Cherry Pie 
No Butter 





Don’t Throw Away the superfluous fruit juices 
drained from canned fruits. Use them for mak- 
ing this delicious salad dressing: Mix together 
two cupfuls of mixed fruit juices, the juice of 
one lemon, three eggs, a third of a cupful of 
sugar and one tablespoonful of butter, then cook 
in a double boiler until thickened, stirring con- 
stantly. If desired whipped cream may be 
added when cool. The juices are also very good 
for making fruit gelatins, sherbets and tapioca. 
A delicious orange cake can be made by sub- 
stituting orange juice for milk in a plain-cake 
recipe. Diluted fruit juices make a very pleas- 
ing cool drink. 
* * * 

You Do Not Have to Use Eggs in making mayon- 
naise. Cut down the cost of this dressing by 
substituting for an egg two tablespoonfuls of 
condensed milk or one small, dry, mashed potato 
or two teaspoonfuls of gelatin dissolved in two 
tablespoonfuls of warm water. To the substitute 
chosen add an eighth of a teaspoonful each of 
salt, mustard and paprika, and stir in gradually 
one cupful of oil and three tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar or lemon juice. 


* * * 


New Corks for Sealing your bottles or jugs can 
be made from squares of old muslin cut about 
two inches and a half in size, pouring melted 
sealing wax over the squares and, while the 
bottles or jugs are still hot, placing the squares, 
sealing-wax side down, over their necks. Be 
sure to press the muslin down well over the top 
of the bottle. 
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MENU No. 9 


Potato Soup 
Grilled Beef Liver With Bacon 
Carrots and Peas 
Deep Apple Pie 
Rice Muffins No Butter 


MENu No. 10 


Oatmeal Soup 

Kidney Beans With Rice and Tomatoes 
Stewed Pears 

Boston Brown Bread Butter 





MENu No. 11 


Dried Bean Soup Croutons 
Baked Fish, Lemon Juice 
Creamed Celery Knob 
Rhubarb Pie 
Corn Muffins Butter 


MENu No. 12 


Sausage Cakes 
Stewed Lima Beans Fried-Apple Rings 
Mashed Rutabagas 
Steamed-Date Pudding 
White Bread No Butter 


MENu No. 13 


Barley and Cabbage Soup 
Fresh Ham Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Quince-and-Cherry Salad 
Graham Bread No Butter 


MENu No. 14 
Vegetable Soup 
Dried Beef Scalloped Corn 
Plum Whip Sponge Cake 
Whole-Wheat Bread Butter 





MeENu No. 15 


Cream-of-Dried-Pea Soup 
Meat Loaf With Tomato Sauce 
Mashed Parsnips 
Apple-Sauce Cake 
No Butter 


Lemon Jelly 
White Bread 


MENvu No. 16 
Roast Shoulder Pork With L ima Beans 
Cabbage-and-Whole-Tomato Salad 
Chocolate-Rice Pudding 
Graham Bread Butter 


MENu No. 

Steamed Salmon Loaf With Parsley Sauce 
French-Fried Potatoes String Beans 
Coconut Custard 
Whole-Wheat Gems Butter 


MENu No. 18 


Cream-of-Parsnip Soup Croutons 
Rolled Flank Steak, Bread Stuffing 
Beets 
Gingerbread Peaches 
No Bread or Butter 


MENu No. 19 
Casserole of Lentils With Tomato Sauce 
Baked Potatoes Creamed Oyster Plant 
Farina Pudding With Strawberry Sauce 
Oatmeal Bread Butter 


Don’t Spoil Your Lard by letting sediment be 


_ mixed with it. In order to clarify it stir in 


briskly one tablespoonful of baking powder to 
every five gallons of lard when the lard is nearly 
ready to take from the fire. All the sediment 
then sinks to the bottom of the pot, and when 
the lard is poured off and has become cold it 
will be beautifully white and flaky. Also it will 
keep indefinitely. ee 
Here is One Way to make the most of musk- 
melons: Take what is left of the melons served 
on the table, remove the outer rinds and cut up 
in small pieces. Roll out pastry for two crusts, 
fill the lower crust with the cut-up fruit, sprinkle 
with flour, cover generously with sugar, and add 
a little salt and a bit of ground nutmeg. Put 
over the upper crust. Bake slowly until thor- 
oughly done. Dae 
How to Make Grapes Do Double Duty: Wash and 
look over the grapes as they are taken from the 
stems. Add enough water to cover the fruit, and 
let it boil gently until a good color for grape 
juice. Then drain, sweeten, reheat fora minute 
or two, and bottle. Now, instead of throwing 
out the pulp and skins, again add water to them. 
Let it boil, then strain and use the liquid for 
more jelly. 

* * * 
Don’t Throw Away the rinds of bacon or of salt 
pork. When cooked with spinach or greens of 
any kind, or in soups of peas or beans, these 
rinds will be found to add flavor and richness 
to the dish. 


MENu No. 20 


Thick Vegetable Soup 
Chicken Potpie 


Soda Crackers 
Mashed White Turnips 
Peach Charlotte 
No Bread or Butter 


MENu No. 21 


Roast Shoulder Mutton 
Baked Squash Stuffed Peppers 
Raspberries Spice Cake 
White Bread Butter 


MENu No. 22 
Clear Tomato Soup With Rice 
Braised Crossribs Beef With Onions and Parsnips 
Steamed Apple Dumplings 
oast 


MENU No. 23 


Split Pea Soup Croutons 
Rice With Poached Eggs Tomato Sauce 
Stuffed Baked Onions 
Banana Layer Cake 
No Bread or Butter 


MENU No. 24 


Mutton Croquettes 
Glazed Sweet Potatoes Stewed Leeks 
Blueberry Shortcake 
Whole-Wheat Bread Butter 


MENU No. 25 


Cream-of-Corn Soup 
Spaghetti With Ham and Tomato Sauce 
Creamed Carrots 
Apricot Whip Oatmeal Cookies 
Rye Bread Butter 


MENu No. 26 
Cream-of-Carrot Soup 
Shepherd’s Pie (Chopped Meat, Mashed Potato) 
Baked Cabbage 
Corn-Meal-and-Prune Pudding 
No Bread or Butter 


MENU No. 27 
Cream-of-Celery Soup 
Nut Loaf, Onion Sauce 
Spinach or Greens 
Quince Meringue Pie 
Bran Muffins Butter 


MENU No. 28 
Mutton Jelly Loaf 


Peas Scalloped Potatoes 
Bread Pudding, Cranberry Sauce 
Toast Butter 


MENU No. 29 


Barley Soup 
Cabbage Leaves Stuffed With Chopped Meat 
Mashed Lima Beans Tomato Aspic 
Caramel Cornstarch Pudding 
Corn Muffins Butter 


MENu No. 30 
Cheese Soufflé 
Creamed Potatoes Asparagus Salad 
Deep Gooseberry Tart 
Corn Bread Butter 





Here is a Way to Make One Utensil do the work 
of two: by using your fireless cooker as an ice- 
cream freezer. The cooker demands less ice than 
a regular freezer. Take a round, pound tin can 
for the sherbet mixture, put it in a large kettle 
of the cooker, pack about the kettle three parts 
ice to one part salt, and place the lid on the 
kettle, asin cooking. After fifteen minutes open 
and stir the cream that has frozen on the in- 
side of the can, then close and let it stand about 
the same length of time. Stir a couple of times 
more at intervals of ten minutes, then pack the 
ice about the can. Let it stand for several hours, 
or until just before serving. 


*k * * 


Lessen Your Ice Bill by keeping your butter 
wrapped in waxed paper and covered with ¢ old 
salt water—half a cupful of salt to two quarts 
of water—in a stone crock. 


* * * 


A Screw Jar Cover is Not Useless because the 
edges are crooked. Merely place an empty Jar, 
without a rubber, on a table, screw on the cover 
until the lower edge touches the glass, then take 
a firm hold of the handle of any broad-backed 
heavy knife, back downward, and, with thumb 

braced up against the butt of the blade, press 
down the rim of the cover until it fits the jar 
like new. When a cover is very one-sided it 
is better to press down carefully the most up- 
turned edge, then adjust the cover before leveling 
all around. If any doubt exists as to its being 
air-tight, seal around the edge with paraffin. 
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Wash the Peaches and_ To 1 Quart Vinegar Add 2. To 8 lbs. Fruit Use | Quart Let Peaches Standin Vine- When Ready to Seal Dip 
Remove the “Fuzz” Witha t Cloves,2 t Cinnamon, ¥% Vinegar, 4 Ibs. Sugar. Boil gar5 Min.; Put Into Crock. Cloth in Melted Paraffin. 
Soft Cloth oz. Gingerroot in Spice Bag ~—s«10 Min.; Add Peaches Re-scald Vinegar in Week Tie Over Jar. Adjust Lid 
TOMATO RELISH % om LATE LIMA BEANS 
“Kitch Movies” x 
ITCNeN IWLOVIeS ws Ts 
a is 
’ oe 
hers I'ine New Housekeeping Lessons: 
~% - ° oe s o 
IX—Pickling and Jelly Making 
-) 
Y 2 2 ° m J °F, 
By Virginia E. Kift 
ypers 
N SPICING peaches or any other the white inner skins of lemons and 
fruit the seasonings put into the oranges until it will respond to the 
Chop Six Sour Apples, little “‘spice bag”’ are mostly a mat- _ pectin test. Shell Beans, Blanch in Boil- 
— Five Onions. Add 15 Cut terof choice. Some housekeepers prefer If the fruit juice does not taste as ing Water 2 Minutes. Dip 
—— Tomatoes, 3 Cut Peppers that the vinegar sirup becooked upeach tart as a good sour apple, add a little in Cold Water at Once 
morning and poured over the spices lemon or other acid fruit juice. With 
every day for seven days; othersallow sweet apples and quinces this addition 
the spices to remain in the sirup fora not only improves the texture but also 
week, recook the vinegar just once, _ the flavor of the jelly. 
ns pour it over the fruit and seal the jar. It is best to add the sugar to the fruit 
auce Before sealing your spiced fruit juice after most of the skimming of the 
make sure that it is completely im-  juiceis done. Adding it at the begin- 
mersed in the vinegar sirup. Cut sev- ning of the jelly-making process may 
eral thicknesses of cheesecloth to fit cause it to crystallize out; also some 
the top of the crock, dip them into of the sweetening power is lessened 
melted paraffin and cover the crock at and some of the sugar lost in the 
once. The paraffin will hardenand the  ‘‘skimming.’’ Heat the sugar slightly 
eeks cloth will stick to the crock, making an before adding, so as not to cool the 
7 air-tight seal. juice. After the sugar is added let the 
No pantry storehouse is quite com- juice boil rapidly, for slow cooking 
plete without afew jarsof soup mixture. gives the acid time to destroy the jelly- 
Add 2 t Salt, % t Cayenne The “best seller””—so called becauseof making properties of the pectin. The Pack Into Sterilized Jars. 
Pepper, 1 c Vinegar. Boil its popularity —contains okra, corn and length of time varies with different Add Boiling Water, Y2 t Salt 
a Slowly 1% Hours tomatoes, each separately blanched fruits from ten to twertty-five minutes. to Pint Jar. Adjust Rubber 
and prepared before they are combined. 
es The proportion is one part okra and A making jelly the first time 
corn to three parts tomatoes. the fruit pulp can be reheated with 
Sugar should be measured, in jelly asmall amount of water, allowed to 
making, not to the fruit juice, but to drip and a “‘second”’ juice obtained. 
otato) the pectin in the juice. If the juice The jelly pulp may be cooked with a 
contains pectin, only three-quarters of little water, cinnamon or cloves and 
a cupful of sugar is necessary. The made into a fruit butter. 
only exceptions to this rule are green oT ETERS Se 
grapes and currants, where the old rule NOTE—To help you in canning, pickling, pre- 
f f up” holds good serving and jelly making we have prepared a 
o = : up or cup ds good. booklet, ‘‘ How to Can Fruits, Vegetables and 
To discover whether or not your Meats.”” With your request for it send fifteen 
fruit juice contains pectin, add a small cents in stamps or coin to the New House- 
amount of alcohol. If a gelatinous keeping Editor, in care of THE LapDIES’ HOME 
rae .. as JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 
mass forms there is enough pectin —_ Yi 
ee in the juice to make a good Jelly. If NOTE—Wherever “c” is used on this page it ' fe ‘ es, 
Pack Into Sterilized Jars, there is no pectin, the juice should indicates cupful; “'T’’ stands for tablespoonful Partly Seal Jar, Sterilize 120 
Seal While Hot. In Winter be cooked again with apple parings or and “t” for teaspoonful. Minutes in Boiling Water. 
Serve With Cold Meats Seal Jar Entirely. Label 
es 
JAR SOME “BEST-SELLER” SOUP MIXTURE FOR COLD WINTER DAYS ) On 
7 . 
we WHEAT FOOD 
Meat 
ic 1s good—in every way. 
ef 
Good taste—delicious, full flavor 
of the whole wheat. 
alad 
- ° ‘ 
" Good nutriment —ideal for grow- 
ing children, gives them strong, 
Cut Fresh Green Okra Into Blanch Corn on Cob5_ Blanch Tomatoes 2 Min., Pack Into Hot Sterilized Cook in Boiling Water 120 sturdy constitutions 
Y%-Inch Pieces. Blanch in Minutes. Cutand Measure Skin; Cutin Lighths; Meas- Jars. Adjust Rubbers and Minutes. Remove. Seal 
Boiling Water 4 Minutes 1c. Add to 1c Okra ure 3c, Add to Okra,Corn Tops. Partly Seal Jars Entirely. Label; Store Good health—it hel ps the diges- 
THE. MOST ECONOMICAL WAY TO MAKE. JELLY tive organs to act normally. 
> work : : 
aya Good economy—it costs much 
e than _ g . . 
— less than meat, eggs, etc. One 
kei cup makes enough for six. 
parts 
nace | Get acheckerboard package from 
he in- your grocer, today. 
about 
times If your grocer won’t sup- 
ck the ply you, write direct to 
hours, 
Wash, Quarter Apples. Add Cook toa Pulp; Put Into Tol TJuice Add! T Alcohol. Carefully Measure Juice in If Juice Contains Pectin, 810 aston Purina Company M 
Enough Water to Keep Jelly Bag and Allow to Drain If Gelatinous Mass Forms Pint Measure or With Meas- Measure Only *4 ¢« Sugar ratiot 5t. t. Louis, Mo. 
eae From Burning Overnight ; Pectin is Present uring Cup to Every c of Juice 
1 cok 
juarts 
se the 
-y jar, 
cover 
n take 
acked 
humb 
press “Ee With-a Havor all ts awn 
he jar a = ee 
jed it MAKES 
vl Boil Juice and Skim as Heat Sugar Slightly; Add When Two Rows of Drops  Pourat Once Into Sterilized © When Jelly is Cold and Firm ta pgp a 
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8.) 7.N Ger, 
| BRAND 


YARNS | 


| Standard of Quality | 


Bear Brand Yarns have for 
generations been supreme in 
quality, softness, durability and 
wonderful colorings. 

A new convenience will be 
found in the scientific BALL 
winding — a recent addition to 
Bear Brand skein yarns. 

Bear Brand designers have 
startled the fashion world by 
their new and exclusive crea- 
tions. These are featured in 
the three 


Special BEAR BRAND 
Yarnkraft Books 


of knitting and crocheting, as 
follows: 


Vol. 15—15c. The most complete 
sweater book ever published. Direc- 
tions are so clear and simple that the most 
inexperienced can now make a sweater with 
full assurance of its fit, style and beauty. The 
Berkshire Sweater for ladies illustrated above 
is shown in this book. 

Vol. 16—10c. Brimful of practical 
articles for infants and children. Con- 
tains directions for making the smart Slip-over 
Sweater for girls shown below. 

Vol. 17—10c. Featuring an un- 
usually large assortment of service- 
able articles for men and women, 
including couch covers, scarfs, tams, jackets, 
slippers, vests, etc. 

Send for all three of these books. 

If unable to get Bear Brand Yarns 

from your dealer, write us. 


BEAR BRAND YARN MFRS., Inc., 
107A Grand Street, 
New York. 
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he Ideas of a Plain Country 


HE greatest need in America 

to-day is for “‘hands.”’ This 

significant term has come in 

F our thoughts to mean rough 

¥{ || fellows who understand farm 

td || work and are willing to do 

| it for small wages. It has 

been generally accepted that 

a farm hand is a person of 

| rather low intelligence, else 

he would not stay ‘‘down” to hard work and 

The same theory has prevailed in 

regard to house and kitchen work—dairy work 

and poultry raising—in fact, to all labor that 

pertains to the raising of food and its prepara- 
tion for the human stomach. 

We have traveled along happily enough in 
the optimistic belief that there would always be 
a “‘class” of people who were willing to do the 
hardest work at the lowest wage, and the aver- 
age land owner has been well satisfied to have 
his ‘“‘tenant”’ be a very rough fellow, unlearned 
and narrow, just so he knew how to handle 
stock and work the crops. 

Farming is rough work. The care of animals 
contemplates the actual handling of them. 
Ilogs and sheep must be oiled to prevent lice. 
Iforses’ hoofs must be examined and kept in 
good condition—all animals must be hushanded 
with care, and breeding attended to in an intelli- 
gent manner. All this is very “rough” work. 

The same is true of the vital part of home- 
keeping. There are soot and ashes to reckon 
with; not to mention grease and filth from the 
bodies of people. In many ways the actual vital 
labor of the world resembles the trenches of war- 
fare. There are sights and sounds unlovely and 
revolting. Yet this is life, and upon such vital 
details the perpetuity of the race depends. 


GET dreadfully tired hearing everybody bat- 

tle whacking the American farmer, advising 
him, threatening him and coaxing him. The 
American farmer is the one man who knows our 
greatest need as it is, but he is at present power- 
less to come to the rescue because we are short 
of “hands”; and “‘hands” trained to farm 
labor do not grow on trees—they are educated 
in their vocation from early childhood; and 
there is a peculiarity about farm work which 
seems to involve this necessity for early and 
primitive knowledge. 

I expect to see men drafted to work in the 
fields, but this will mean drafted into training in 
actual schools maintained by the Government, 
for you cannot draft “raw recruits” into farm 
labor without doing vastly more harm than 
good. A ‘“‘green hand” ona farm is a dangerous 
element, capable of ruining crops and animals. 

In the selective conscription we should try, if 
we can, to discover men who have left the farm 
for better-paying jobs, and return them to farm 
labor rather than impress them into military 
service. 

I certainly believe that in this crisis of our 
national life some call should be made upon 
that much criticized class—retired farmers. 

It is too much to demand of men that they 
remain on farms from patriotism in times of 
peace. Patriotism does not contemplate work- 
ing hard at a poorly paid job to furnish idle 
people with food. 

The American farmer was long in awakening 
to this fact, but when he did awake he woke in 
earnest, and people need no longer expect that 
he will continue at a loss to himself to feed the 
people who regard him as a “‘hayseed” and a 
“Rube.” 

But in time of war, war measures are in order, 
and it is not beyond feasibility that retired 
farmers shall be asked by the Government to 
return to the farm and make use of their farm- 
ing knowledge in actual production. 

This would be a fine service for men who are 
past “‘military age’”—men who cannot fight, 
but who can feed hogs, milk cows, yes, and 
speed the plow if they are not too lazy and too 
hopeless in their habit of sitting around on 
benches in courthouse yards, telling what ‘‘the 
Government” ought to do. 


OW there are men in small towns—in fact, 
1 thousands of our Middle West villages are 
made up of them—who are “puddling” at 
‘“‘business,”” deeply in debt, barely skimping 
along, who have been brought up on farms and 
possess the priceless knowledge now so sorely 
needed by our nation, who could at this time add 
enormous strength to the ranks of harvesters. 

It would be to feed the army, not to pamper 
the parasitic element of society, that this service 
would be required, as I believe it should be 
required. 

I am not one of the class which preaches to 
the American farmer of his duty while doing 
nothing myself. Iam ready to obey any call my 
country may make on me. I will be one in the 
ranks of any service a woman of my age may 
render. I will take my turn at any work which 
the progress of the war may demand of Amer- 
ican women. I have done this all my life in 
times of peace. 

In fact, women, far more than men, are called 
upon to take their places in the ranks. About 
the first act when economy is enforced upon a 


family is for the mistress of the house to go into 
the kitchen. I used to declare—and it was quite 
true—that ‘‘economy” came right out of my 
flesh and blood, for the first thing to be done in 
seasons of hard luck in business, which were 
very frequent, was to “‘turn off the girl’”’ and do 
the kitchen work myself. 

To-day thousands of women able to afford 
“help” are thus in the ranks because help for 
kitchen service cannot be obtained. I know 
many women, whose husbands are engaged in 
the callings we mark as nonproductive, who are 
themselves in the ranks of labor because it is a 
question of doing this most difficult of all labor 
or letting home die a natural death—and this, 
thank God, many American women are not 
willing to do! 

The men have been much more willing to let 
agriculture die than the women have been to let 
home die. The vast army of men who have 
pulled out of the ranks of farming to go into the 
nonproductive vocations is appalling to the 
quiet thinker. 


ET in times of peace it is absurd to expect 

men and women to kill themselves working 
for very poor returns in order merely to ‘feed 
the world.”’ Feeding the armies who are giving 
the supreme service to save the Republic is a 
different matter. 

It would be very well for the nonproductive 
classes if they could be made to feel the sharp 
pangs of hunger. Nobody with breadth of mind 
enough to understand actual conditions in the 
past ten years could have witnessed the waste 
of food and of money in our hotel life in great 
cities, and at fine watering places and resorts, 
without knowing that something was coming. 

Nobody could travel from East to West 
without realizing the ever-growing congestion 
of traffic. Nobody could contemplate the army 
of wage-earners swarming city streets, hang- 
ing onto homegoing street cars at twilight, and 
crowding cafés and restaurants, without re- 
membering, if he actually knew it, the steady 
exodus of ‘‘ hands” from the farms, and wonder- 
ing very gravely where the food was to come 
from to feed this myriad of people who take no 
part in producing bread and meat and milk 
and butter. 

So I think it is not vindictive or revolutionary 
to remark that it would be well if the nonpro- 
ductive class could feel some pangs of actual 
hunger. We believe in justice. Let us not 
shrink, then, when the coming of the Lord forces 
its simple workings upon us. 

It is unjust for a small portion of the world to 
feed the other portion at a loss to itself of money, 
of precious time, of soul substance and of that 
sweet rest and opportunity for ‘‘inviting the 
soul” which might belong to all men if all men 
and women did their share of life’s vital work. 

There is just now a lot of oratory and fine 
writing along these lines; but there has always 
been this. It has been good to hear and to read 
and to smile at astutely—for it has been the 
accepted belief that ‘‘the farmer” would always 
produce. Those who were secure in the money 
to pay for it did not doubt that “‘ produce,” even 
if very high, would always be in the market. 


| UT the American is a man who has not at 

any time been used to going hungry. Even 
the humblest of us have three fair meals a day— 
and it is my guess that scarce supplies of food 
would not long be bought up by “‘the rich”’ with- 
out something doing. We are not used to op- 
pression. I venture it would not be long before 
an army, springing from the soil, like the one 
Cadmus evoked from the teeth of the dragon, 
would just move upon food wherever it was and 
simply distribute it. Nothing, I believe, could 
keep Americans from doing this. 

For years a crisis has been brewing—a crisis 
which the war has only precipitated—at which 
the American people must take stock of the 
forces of society and decide what they are going 
to do. 

We need “‘hands’”’—where are we going to get 
them? Are you going to do farm labor? 

I will answer ‘“‘ Yes” for myself if I see that I 
can do it to the betterment of society and of my 
family. But I am really almost too old to be of 
much service beyond the kitchen and the poul- 
try yard. My work, I fear, would be very inef- 
fective with the hoe. I do hoe and dig and plant, 
but only after a womanish fashion. The fact 
that I raise some potatoes, some corn and beans, 
some tomatoes, beets, cabbage, etc., does not 
mean efficiency, though, to be sure, it does cut a 
large figure in our grocery bill. 

I am willing to work with poultry and milk if 
it seems advisable for me to do so—and I shall 
not consider it a hardship if it is the right thing 
for me to do. I shall wash and iron and cook if 
the exigencies of this crisis seem to make such 
work more important than the other very ar- 
duous work I have been doing for many years. 

As I say, women go into the ranks more se- 
renely than men do when necessity calls. You 
never saw a woman in your life who did not 
“buckle down” better, when business failure 
came at middle age, than her husband did. 
We have all known women who took to keep- 
ing boarders, nursing, housekeeping, washing, 


while their husbands, dazed with sudden disas- 
*ter and too proud or too lazy to buckle down, 
became pretentious loafers on the pitiful look- 
out for easy little jobs of graft or preferment. 

There must be a general getting ‘‘down”’ in 
America if we win this war and preserve this 
Republic. What it may mean by way of recon- 
struction of plans and of ideals, who can say? 
What are you doing or going to do? 

Of course this question cannot be pertinent 
except to those who have a chance to do some- 
thing concrete by way of helping solve the 
question of ‘‘hands.”’ We may all say ‘“‘I will 
work,” but we cannot work at the thing most 
needed—agriculture. 

It is sentimental to talk of “‘ladies” donning 
khaki and harvesting the crops. This is being 
done after a fashion by women in Europe, 
and under the circumstances their courage and 
efficiency are wonderful. 

But the women of America cannot go into the 
fields and harvest the large crops necessary to 
‘“‘bread”’ the world. We can only encourage and 
inspire the men to do it; we can only add our 
entreaties to our fellow countrymen’s that farm 
labor be placed on a higher scale of wages and a 
finer plane of respect among the vocations. 

We can only beg fathers not to make prigs 
and dudes of their sons by furnishing them 
with gasoline to run fine automobiles, by paying 
them out when they are ‘“‘ pinched” for exceed- 
ing the speed limit, by letting them know that 
they will furnish the money for them to ‘“‘live 
like other boys” in fashionable college “‘frats”’ 
(abominable word!) and by encouraging them in 
the idea that they must get ‘‘up”’ where they 


can ‘*command labor.’’ 


’ 


fee hero of any war is the common soldier. 
I witnessed with considerable interest the 
rush of young men for officers’ training camps. 
Here, as elsewhere, is the effort to place “‘ uni 
versity men,” the sons of influential people, in 
the positions of honor and comparative safety. 

But always and ever in war, as in life, the man 
in the ranks is the real hero. Whenever I meet 
a Civil War veteran who says “I served four 
years as a private soldier”’ I salute him with 
deepest respect. I know that it takes the su 
preme courage to enlist in a position of no par 
ticular honor, knowing that without the meed 
of applause one must encounter the heat and 
the burden of the day. 

As in war, so in labor: the common soldier is 
the backbone of the army. 

Now American people, fathers and mothers, 
we must begin over again with the boys and 
girls who are coming on and save them from the 
barren theories of ‘‘ progress”’ as we have known 
them for many years. All have been doing the 
same thing—trying to lift their children out of 
the ranks. The farmers have fairly succeeded 
in doing it. 

The boys who should be plowing and sowing, 
raising stock and improving farming lands are 
working in garages and munition plants, are 
in business in small towns, are in real estate or 
insurance. I do not mean disrespect to any of 
these ways of making a living, I only instance 
them as among those schemes—we cannot call 
them vocations—which drain society without 
making any return, as, in fact, most of the jobs 
the farmer’s boy has preferred to farming do. 


ET us not continue to blame farm men and 
women. Let us accept with meekness and 
repentance the blame they may well bestow 
upon society at large for forcing agriculture and 
domestic service into an attitude of being willing 
to accept lack of appreciation and low wages. 

What made “the man with the hoe,” de- 
scribed by Edwin Markham’s famous poem? 

The answer is as clear as sunlight: Man’s con- 
tempt for actual labor. 

What made the servant problem? 

Woman’s contempt for vital service. 

What made the divorce question? 

Men’s and women’s light views of life and 
duty. 

What made the problem of race suicide? 

Lack of virility, due to luxurious living. 

Unless we apply spiritual enlightenment and 
intelligence to farm life and work and to all 
other productive labor there will be no govern 
ment of the people, for the people and by the 
people. And remember that the great majority 
of farm workers now would not know what | 
mean by this. Materialism has so undermined 
the spiritual life that their ideas of religion are 
all commercial, their thoughts of patriotism 
merged in the thought of ‘“‘government” as 
something which must take care of them rather 
than a something they must take care of and 
cherish and protect. 

The test has come. One of two things must 
happen: We shall revitalize American society 
and national life by abandoning our notion of all 
getting “‘up” in the world on a materialistic 
basis, and return, taking a renewed spiritual 
light back to the actual soil with us, or the 
mailed hand of autocracy will teach us what 
efficiency means. 
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"delicious new dishes 
lower the cost of living 


AY back in 1861, Arthur 

A. Libby first conceived 
the idea of packaging meats. 
So different, so perfect in flavor 
was his first product, Corned 
Beef, that wc men immediately 
began to demand other meats, 
then every other kind of food 
prepared just as deliciously. 


From Libby’s Corned Beef, the 
original Libby product, the 
- Libby foods have grown until 
today there are over two hun- 
dred! Now there are thirty- 
eight individual Libby kitchens 
throughout the world which are 
carrying on the work Mr. 
Libby started. 


Vienna Sausage Irresistible.— 
Put Libby’s Vienna Sausages into a 
sizzling hot frying pan and let 
them fry until a delicate brown. 
Then arrange on a hot dish and 
zarnish with small boiled onions. 
If you could see how carefully these 
sausages are prepared, from dainty 
morsels of choice meat, how skill- 
fully they are seasoned and made 
by Libby’s expert chefs, you would 
know why they have such delicious 
flavor. 


Dried Beef with Creole Sauce.— 
Let Libby’s Dried Beef simmer in 
boiling water for five minutes. 
Fry a finely chopped onion in one 
tablespoonful of butter, add one 
tablespoonful of flour, a dash of 
paprika, and two cups of milk; let 
simmer for ten minutes. Arrange 
toast on a platter, put Libby’s 
Dried Beef in the center, and pour 
the sauce over all. 


Corned Beef, Southern Style.— 
This good old Southern way of 
preparing Libby’s Corned Beef will 
delight your family. Slice and 
heat Libby’s Corned Beef. Bring 
to a boil two cups of milk, two 
peeled onions chopped, and a dash 
of clove. Add onetablespoonful of 
butter and one of flour. Work 
smooth, boil, strain and season. 
Pour around Beef and serve with 
boiled sweet potatoes. 
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Veal Loaf with Asparagus.— 
“‘Now why hasn’t that occurred to 
me?” Isn’t this what you are 
asking when you see this delicious 
combination of Libby’s Veal Loaf 
and California Asparagus? Heat 
the Veal Loaf and the Asparagus 
in their packages. Slice the meat. 
Drain the asparagus carefully, 
season with melted butter, salt and 
pepper and arrange all on a bed of 
crisp watercress. 


Mirror Corned Beef.—‘‘The 
world is so full of a number of—”’ 
ways to serve this universal favor- 
ite, Libby’s Corned Beef! The 
members of your family will be as 
““happy as kings’’ when you serve 
Libby’s Corned Beef in this attrac- 
tive form. Arrange the meat ona 
platter, and garnish with pimiento, 
olives and string beans. Make a 
thin gelatine, and pour over all. 
Set on ice to chill. Delightful! 


Chili Con Carne, Libby.—Libby’s 
chefs have made it possible for you 
to satisfy your family’s longings 
for something new. They have put 
up for you this famous combination 
of meat, beans and highly seasoned 
sauce, It is a Spanish dish and is 
called Chili Con Carne. Place the 
package in boiling water. When 
thoroughly heated, turn out on a 
hot dish and garnish with chopped 
parsley. 


Chili Con Carne Libby 


Meat kitchens! Salmon kitch- 
ens! Milk kitchens! Pickle and 
olive kitchens! Fruit kitchens! 
Ten kitchens devoted exclu- 
sively to putting up vegetables! 


Think of the foods these 
kitchens put up for your winter 
table! Think how much these 
two hundred foods help you 
reduce the cost of living; how 
they make it possible, even in 
these times of increasing prices, 
to have inexpensive yet de- 
licious dishes. Start today to 
let your family know what the 
Libby ideal of flavor means. 


Libby, M*‘Neill & Libby 
211 Welfare Building Chicago 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby of Canada, Ltd. 


39 East Front Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Lon Garne 
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You take the’ ouess out of baking 











when you use RYZON, The Perfect Baking Powder, 
with the RYZON Baking Book 


You cannot afford to use 
a baking powder that is less 
than perfect where butter, 
eggs, sugar and flour are 
involved. 


With RYZON your re- 
sults will be success and 
economy combined. Not 
only good baking, but actu- 
ally better baking than you 
have ever had before. 


With the RYZON Bak- 
ing Book you know that 
not one teaspoonful of in- 
gredients will be wasted. 


RYZON 


THE PERFECT BAKING POWDER 
RYZON Rice Popovers 

2 level cupfuls (1 pint) cold 2 level tablespoonfuls (1 ounce) 

boiled rice. sugar. 

2 level cupfuls ('4 pound) flour. 2 eggs—separated. 

2 2 le vel teuspoonfuls RYZON. 2 cupfuls (1 pint) milk. 
1 level teaspoonful salt. 

Mash rice until smooth. Sift flour, RYZON, sugar and salt to- 
gether twice. Beat yolks of eggs, add whites beaten to a stiff froth, 
and stir them into the rice. Then add milk and flour alternately, 
and beat until smooth. 

Have gem pans greased and a little flour sifted into each. Fill 
each two-thirds full with the mixture, and bake in a hot oven for 
jifteen minutes. Serve hot with butter or maple syrup. Also usa 
dessert with preserved fruits. Sufficient for twenty popovers. 





Every quantity designated in 
these two hundred recipes is 
an exact one, based on thesci- 
entific level measurements. 


Buy a pound of RYZON 
(35c) and your grocer can 
give you a RYZON Baking 
Book (priced at $1.00) free. 
If he does not supply you, 
send us $1.00 and you will 
recelve a pound can of 
RYZON and the RYZON 
Baking book postpaid. 


GENERALCHEMICALVLO. 


FOOD DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 
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By Mrs. Anna B. Scott 





The Excess From Your Orchard 


\ K 7E ALL know that thousands of bushels 
of apples and pears waste in orchards 
each year. Every apple and pear should 

be used this autumn for making butters, sirups, 


jellies or jams; or spiced, or sliced and canned 
for pies and puddings. 


Old-Fashioned Apple Butter 


UT the sweet cider just from the press in a 

porcelain-lined kettle and boil it until it is 
reduced one-half; add the apples, that have 
been pared, quartered and all bruised parts re- 
moved. The cider must come to the top of the 
apples. Boil slowly until the apples are tender 
and, with a wooden potato masher or a wooden 
spoon, mash them until smooth; stir frequently; 
if it seems too thick add a little more boiled 
cider; if too thin add a few more apples; boil 
until it is of the consistency of marmalade and 
does not separate. Just before removing it from 
the fire add two teaspoonfuls of ground cinna- 
mon and half a teaspoonful of grated nutmeg 
to each quart of apple butter. Put it in a stone 
crock and tie paper over the top. 


Spiced Crab Apples 


ELECT even-sized crab apples; wash, and 

remove the blossoms, not the stems. With a 
meat needle or a coarse darning needle prick 
each apple five or six times so the skin will not 
break. Boil two cupfuls of sugar with one cupful 
of water, one cupful of vinegar, two teaspoonfuls 
of whole cloves, two teaspoonfuls of whole all- 
spice and a three-inch piece of stick cinnamon; 
boil slowly for five minutes. The spices may be 
tied in a piece of cheesecloth. Then put in the 
crab apples so they are covered with the sirup 
and boil slowly until they are tender but do not 
break. Lift out of the sirup with a skimmer or a 
wire spoon; fill into well-sterilized jars. Always 
have the stem end on top, and pour the boiling 
sirup over until the jar is full; put on the cover 
at once; screw tightly. I always leave the 
spices in the sirup and do not remove them un- 
til the jar is openedin winter. Spiced crab apples 
are nice with roast duck, goose, pork or shote. 


Save Apple Parings for Jelly 


\ 7HEN paring apples for pies or dumplings 
cover the parings -with cold water, put 
them over a slow fire with a few grains of salt, 
boil until soft, then mash or break them up with 
a spoon; when tender put into a fine strainer 
and let drip until all the juice is out of the skins; 
then strain through a piece of cheesecloth and 
to each half cupful of juice add half a cupful of 
sugar that has been heated in the oven on a 
plate; stir until the sugar is dissolved and boil for 
eight minutes. If the apples are red-skinned the 
jelly will be a deep red. It takes little time and 
trouble provided it is done while getting a meal, 
and it can be done at any time of the year. 
Peach parings are used in the same way, but 
if peachesare very ripe the parings will not make 
a stiff jelly, unless mixed with apple parings. 
They will make a good bottle of sirup to be used 
for hot cakes, waffles, or sauces for puddings. 


Have You Ever Wasted 


Pea Pods 


REEN pea pods make delicious soup. 
(; After shelling peas, wash carefully and 
prepare the pods and the peas at the same 

time in order to save fuel. Cover the pods with 
cold water; add a very small piece of onion or 
scalfien top; when boiling, set a wire strainer 
into a saucepan and put the peas into the 
strainer; boil until tender. Lift out the strainer 
and pour the peas into a hot dish; add salt, 
pepper and a little butter; then mash the pods 
with a wire potato masher and mash them 
through a wire strainer. This will make the soup 
for next day, and one vessel and one fire cooks 
peas and pods. The sweet pods add to the 
flavor of the peas, and the water in which the 
peas have been cooked is not wasted but helps 
to flavor the cream-of-pea soup for the next day. 


Pea-Pod Soup 


4 EACH four cupfulsof stock add two table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter, two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, one tablespoonful of sugar, one 
teaspoonful of salt, pepper to taste and a quar- 
ter of a teaspoonful of grated nutmeg. When 
the stock boils add the butter and flour, rubbed 
together until smooth, salt and pepper to taste, 
and boil for five minutes. Half milk and half 
stock may be used if desired. 


Uses of Vegetable Stocks 


SPARAGUS, celery, cauliflower, cabbage, 

carrot or onion stock is exceptionally good 

for soups, or thickened and used with other 

vegetables to give an extra flavor. When mak- 

ing stews, pot roasts, roast-meat gravies or for 

basting meats the stock—or water in which 
these vegetables were cooked—can be utilized. 


Grape Butter 


ASH and pulp the grapes; put the pulp 

into a porcelain-lined kettle and boil for 
ten minutes; mash through a strainer; add to 
the skins and boil slowly for twenty minutes; 
then add half a cupful of sugar to each cupful of 
grape pulp; boil. Some grapes take a little 
more sugar and a longer time to cook; some 
skins will boil away; others will not boil soft 
at all. If you find the skins will not get soft 
mash all again through a wire strainer and a 
smooth jam will result. 


Spiced Grapes 


PICED grapes are made the same as grape 

butter, adding to each quart of grape butter 
two teaspoonfuls of ground cinnamon, two tea- 
spoonfuls of ground allspice, one teaspoonful of 
ground mace, two teaspoonfuls of salt and half 
a cupful of good cider vinegar. Boil slowly for 
one hour. This is put into glasses or jars in 
the same manner as jelly. 


Spiced Pears 


ASH, pare, quarter and remove the core, 

using any kind of cooking pear. To each 
half peck of good pears use three cupfuls of 
granulated sugar, one cupful and a half of pure 
cider vinegar, and, if whole spices are used, a 
five-inch stick of cinnamon, with two table- 
spoonfuls of cloves, two tablespoonfuls of all- 
spice and two teaspoonfuls of mace; if ground 
spices are used, tie them in two small pieces of 
cheesecloth, using one tablespoonful of cinna- 
mon, one teaspoonful of cloves, one teaspoonful 
of allspice and one teaspoonful of mace. Mix 
before tying into cheesecloth. The whole spices 
may be tied the same way if you do not wish the 
spices among the fruit. 

Put the sugar, vinegar, one cupful of water 
and the spices on to boil; boil for five minutes, 
skim, and then add the fruit. Simmer slowly 
for thirty-five minutes, being careful to remove 
all scum asit rises. Fill into well-sterilized jars; 
adjust the rubbers, which have been dipped in 
boiling water, put on the sterilized lids and, 
when cold, put in a cool, dry place. 


Pear Honey 


\ 7 ASH, pare and grate the pears; the hard 

cooking pear is best for making honey. 
To each quart of grated pear add one cupful 
and a half of granulated sugar, put it into pre- 
serving kettle and boil slowly for forty-five min- 
utes; remove the scum, stirring frequently; 
the time depends on the kind of pear used; it 
must be stiff and not separate. Just before re- 
moving from the fire, add two teaspoonfuls of 
grated lemon rind or two tablespoonfuls of finely 
cut yellow of lemon; boil for two minutes after 
the lemon is added. Fill into well-sterilized, 
wide-mouthed bottles, cover with paraffin and 
paste paper over the tops. 

Quince honey may be made the same way, or 
quince and apple honey combined, using equal 
quantities of apple and quince. 


When roasting poultry of any kind—turkey, 
goose, duck, chicken—celery stock adds a de- 
licious flavor. Carrot stock is exceptionally 
good for a pot roast of mutton or lamb. Cab- 
bage stock lends an additional flavor to roast 
pork. Onion stock is good for basting roast beef. 


Outside Lettuce Leaves 


th outside or coarse lettuce leaves make 
delicious Dutch salad: 


4 Cupfuls of Outside 
Lettuce Leaves, 
Shredded 

\% Cupful of Vinegar 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 

Finely Cut Onion 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Finely Cut Ham Fat 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Sugar 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Pepper to Taste 
JUT the ham fat into a pan with the onion, 
and fry until the onion is tender but not 
brown; add the vinegar, sugar, salt and pep 
per. Bring to a boil, then add the well-washed 
lettuce; cover and cook for three minutes. 
Serve hot at once. 
Cream-of-lettuce soup may be made from 
the outside leaves the same as cream-of-scallion 
soup, and is most delicious. 


Turn Your Drippings Into Fat 


JUT two cupfuls of any fat into a pot; add 
two quarts of cold water, put over a slow 
fire and bring to the boiling point; add two 
cupfuls of raw potato parings and half a cupful 
of crushed eggshells; boil for two hours, and add 
water if needed. There must be two quarts 
at end of two hours; strain through a colander 
into a shallow pan and set aside until hard. 
Remove and put the fat into an iron frying pan 
in the oven until all the water has evaporated; 
strain through cheesecloth into a crock or 
kettle. 








2 Cupfuls of Stock 
2 Cupfuls of Milk 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 


2 Cupfuls of Scallion 


Stock 
2 Cupfuls of Milk 


Preserve Your Surplus Tomatoes 


r ‘NHE great importance of conserving every- 


thing that her garden produces this year is 
known to every housekeeper in the land. 


Tomatoes must not be allowed to spoil on the 
vines. Ifall jarsare filled use crocks; if these are 
full use small wooden casks for pickling. 


If the frost comes before the tomatoes have 


ripened pick them from the vines and, no mat- 
ter how green, wrap those that are perfect very 
carefully in paper, put them into small splint 
baskets or carriers and set them in a cool, dry 
place. I have kept tomatoes in this way until 
Christmas. When I wanted four or five I care- 
fully picked them over and took the ones that 
looked nearest to being ripe, put them on the 


window ledge in the sun in a warm room and in 


one or two days they were ripe enough to fry 
or to stuff with rice or corn-meal mush and bake, 
and they were delicious. 


The green tomatoes can be made into tomato 


butter the same as red or yellow tomatoes; they 
may also be fried the same as the ripe ones, but 
it must be remembered to add a little sugar 
when preparing them. , 


Tomato Butter 


en the tomatoes into a wire basket, plunge 


them into boiling water, skin and cut them 


into halves the round way, and squeeze out the 
seeds; cut into quarters, and to each quart of 
tomatoes add one cupful of granulated sugar, 


half a teaspoonful of salt, half a lemon or two 
tablespoonfuls of green gingerroot cut thin. If 
you cannot get gingerroot use four tablespoon- 
fuls of candied ginger cut into thin slices. After 
removing the seeds cover the tomatoes with the 
sugar, sprinkle with the salt, put over slow fire, 
bring to a boil and boil slowly for from one hour 
and a half to two hours, depending largely on 
the tomatoes. If they are watery it will take 
longer. Be sure to stir often so the tomatoes will 
not stick. Add lemon cut into thin slices. Fill 
into well-sterilized jars; adjust the rubbers, 
which have been dipped in boiling water, put on 
the sterilized tops and, when cool, set in a cool, 
dark place. 


Yellow Tomato Preserve 


14 Peck of Pear-Shaned 
Yellow Tomatoes 
1 Lemon 
3 Cupfuls of Sugar 
1 Téaspoonful of Salt 
V 7ASH and dry the tomatoes, cut a thin 
slice from the blossom end of each and 
gently press out the seeds. If the tomatoes are 
very firm—and they should be—use a knife to 
help remove the seeds. Put the tomatoes into a 
preserving kettle, sprinkle the granulated sugar 
and salt over the top and put over a slow fire 
until the sugar is dissolved, then boil slowly for 
forty minutes. Wash and cut the lemon into 
thin slices and remove the seeds; add to the to- 
matoes, together with the gingerroot, which 
has been cut into small pieces; boil for ten min- 
utes longer. Put into sterilized jars; adjust the 
rubbers, which have been dipped in boiling 
water, put on the sterilized lids and, when cold, 
put in a cool, dark place. 


4 Tablespoonfuls of 
Gingerroot or 
Thinly Sliced Can- 
died Ginger 


Tomato Paste 


CALD and skin the tomatoes, cut them into 
halves and press out the seeds. Put the to- 
matoes in a preserving kettle; boil slowly until 
quite thick, stirring quite often; care must be 
taken so they will not scorch. When thick fill 
into well-sterilized jars; adjust the rubbers and 
fasten the tops. Put them at once into a boiler 
of hot water and boil for one hour. Have the 
water cover the jars. Remove the jars from the 
water and be sure the tops are screwed down 
tight. When prepared in this way.a pint will go 
as far as a quart of stewed tomatoes. Tomato 
paste will be found to be exceptionally good 
when used as a seasoning in such dishes as-creole 
sauce, soups and macaroni. 


Chowchow 


1 Cupful of Green To- 
matoes Cut Into 
Small Pieces 

1 Quart of Large Cu- 
cumbers Cut Into 
Half-Inch Pieces 

1 Quart of Very Small 


2 Cupfuls of Shredded 
Sweet Red Peppers 

1 Cupful of Grated 
Horse-Radish 

2 Cupfuls of Brown 


. Sugar 
2 Cupfuls of Dry Yel- 


Cucumbers low Mustard 
2 Quarts of Very Small 4 Tablespoonfuls of 
Onions Flour 


2 Quarts of Cauliflower, 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
After Washing Turmeric Powder 
. and Separating 4 Quarts of Best Malt 
2 Cupfuls of Shredded Vinegar 
Green Peppers 


UT all the vegetables except the cauliflower 

into a stone crock; cover with brine made 
from one cupful of cooking salt and four quarts 
of boiling water; let stand overnight, then drain. 
Put the vinegar into a preserving kettle over the 
fire; add the dry ingredients, which have been 
mixed toa smooth paste; boil for three minutes. 
Add the vegetables and boil until tender; then 
add the cauliflower, which has been boiled in 
plain water for thirty minutes. Mix lightly and 
pack into sterilized jars; adjust the rubbers, 
which have been dipped in boiling water; put on 
the sterilized tops and seal at once. Keep the 
chowchow in a cool, dark place. 


Mixed Pickles 


2 Quarts of Green To- 2 Cupfuls of Lima 
matoes After Chop- Beans 
ping 2 Cupfuls of Onion 
1 Quart of Cabbage After Chopping 
After Chopping 14 Cupful of Cooking 


1 Quart of Celery After Salt 

Chopping 6 Cupfuls of Cider 
2 Cupfuls of Cucumbers /inegar 

After Chopping 4 Cupfuls of Brown 
1 Cupful of Green Pep- Sugar 


pers After Chopping 
4 Tablespoonfuls of Dry 
ellow Mustard 


1 Cupful of Sweet Red 
Peppers After 
Chopping 

HOP all of the vegetables, not too fine; mix; 
put into a stone crock or an earthen bowl, 
cover with salt, then cover with a plate and 
press. Next morning drain and put into a pre- 
serving kettle; add the vinegar, sugar and 
mustard, mixéd with a little cold vinegar. Boil 
slowly for an hour and a quarter; put into wide- 
mouthed bottles that have been sterilized, and 
cork. When cold dip the ends into paraffin. 

Label and store in a dark, dry place. 


Any of These Things? 


Asparagus or Cauliflower Stock Soup 


1 Teaspoonful of Salt 

1 Teaspoonful of Grated 
Onion or Onion 

Melted Butter Juice 


2 Tablespoonfuls of Flour 


YUT the milk on to heat; add the stock, onion 
juice, butter and the flour which has been 


rubbed until smooth; boil until creamy; add 
the seasoning and serve with croutons. 


Scallion Tops Have Many Uses 


* HEN serving scallions plain at the table 


cut part of the tops off because, when 


used at the table, they are left on the plate with 
other scraps. The tops may be used for cream 
soup and for flavoring stews, meat pies, salads, 
gravies and sauces. 


Crushed Essgshells 


I ~ GGSHELLS are used to clarify a clear soup. 


4 
~ It is well to dry the eggshells and put them 


into a jar; then when eggshells are needed and 
you have no fresh eggshells on hand the jar of 
dried ones will be handy. 
useful in clarifying fat drippings and coffee. 


Eggshells are also 


Cream-of-Scallion Soup 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 


Tops Soft Butter ; 
2 Cupfuls of Rice Stock 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
or Any Vegetable Flour 


1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
\% Teaspoonful of 
Paprika 


eh the scallion into small pieces, cover with 


rice stock, boil slowly until tender and, if 


evaporated, add more stock or water and rub 





through a fine strainer. There must be two cup- 
fuls; if not, add stock to make that amount. 
Add the milk, mix the flour and butter together 
until smooth, add, and boil until of a creamy 
consistency; add the salt and paprika and 
sprinkle with a little finely cut scallion top. 


Uses for Pineapple Skins 


we the pineapple before paring, then 
chop or cut the pineapple skins into small 
pieces; put into a saucepan with four cupfuls of 
cold water and a few grains of salt and let stand 
for several hours; boil slowly for two hours; press 
through a strainer, then strain through a piece 
of cheesecloth or muslin, and to each cupful of 
strained stock add three-quarters of a cupful of 
sugar. This sirup is used in fruit tapioca pud- 
ding, gelatin or sauce for pudding; one cupful 
of sugar to each cupful of stock, and a little 
lemon. juice, makes a good sirup to serve with 
waffles, hot cakes, boiled rice or cereals. 


Uses for Orange and Lemon Peel 


;' ERY household has oranges and lemons 
«some time during the year. Instead of 
throwing away the rinds use them as follows: 
Cover the orange or lemon peel with cold water, 
adding two tablespoonfuls of salt to a quart of 
water. Put in a cold place for twenty-four 
hours; drain, then cover with boiling water; 
boil slowly for one hour; drain, cut into thin 
slices and spread on a plate to dry; then boil 
one cupful of sugar with one cupful of water for 
three minutes; add the skins and boil for fif- 
teen minutes; remove from the sirup; spread 
on a platter or plate and sprinkle with granu- 
lated sugar; dry either in the hot sun or in a 
cool oven. ‘Pack in a glass jar or pasteboard 
box for winter use. 
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Delicate Sandwiches 
yy ist is a perfect sandwich? It is a sandwich in 


which the flavor and the texture of good bread 
balance a filling of definite, decided flavor. 

Cooks who are good sandwich makers have discov- 
ered an ideal sandwich filling in Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter. A filling entirely different from anything else. 

Why should not Beech-Nut Peanut Butter have a 
flavor which is different ? 

For it is a blended flavor, a carefully proportioned 
combination of choicest No. 1 quality—the choicest 
grown—Spanish and Virginia peanuts, the first for 
richness, the second for flavor. 

It is a flavor enhanced by perfect roasting —under 
North skylights—to insure the proper co/r, which 
alone indicates correctness in roasting. 

It is a carefully seasoned flavor. The ingenious 
machines add salt uniformly all the time they are 
crushing the nuts to a butter of absolute smoothness, 
free from lumps or inequalities. 

It’s a flavor that is fresh—never rancid. This is 
because of the careful sterilization of the jars, the care- 
ful filling of the jars—from the bottom first to ex- 
clude air—and the careful Beech-Nut vacuum-sealing. 

Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is absolutely free from grit. 
Special Beech-Nut processes clean the nuts of all skins, 
defective kernels, the bitter little hearts and grit. 

Are you surprised then that Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter makes such delicious sandwiches? 

Are you surprised when we tell you, too, that 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is more than good tasting? It 
is nutritious. A sandwich of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
equals in Strength, Heat and Energy a glass of rich 
milk. This is why it is a good food for children. 
They'll eat it in place of sweets. 


New Ways To Use PEANUT BUTTER 
We are daily receiving from housewives new recipes for peanut 
butter delicacies—peanut butter cakes, cookies, soups, breads, candies, 
etc. If you have any new discoveries, send them tous. We will gladly 
pay for any that are new and thoroughly practical. 
Order a jar of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter now. 





BeecH-Nut Packinc Company, CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 


Ask Your Grocer About the Superior Quality of 


bDeech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 
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The Fine Art of Making 
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‘The Young Mothers’ Guide 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


HE YOUNG MOTHERS’ REGISTRY is a department conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to give 
monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their babies. Babies must be registered before they are six 
months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which 
must be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, etc., of the babies will then be mailed every month. 
Mothers having nursery problems to solve may send them in to be answered here if they are of enough interest to 
other mothers; or they will be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. Address all letters to 











Doctor Coolidge in care of THE Lapirs’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 


Outdoor Accidents 


F THE baby is stung by an insect like a bee 

or wasp, very often the little sting of the in- 
sect may be seen still in the wound; if so it 
should be pulled out with a pair of small tweez- 
ers and then either water of ammonia or spirits 
of camphor should be applied, and after this a 
cold, wet compress should be bound around the 
part to prevent swelling. Either two table- 
spoonfuls of alcohol and four tablespoonfuls of 
ice water or plain witch hazel may be used for 
the cold compress. 

A soft handkerchief or a little pad of gauze is 
dipped in the solution and laid over the wound, 
being changed every few minutes for the first 
hour in order to keep it cold. Later it may be 
bound over the place and changed every hour 
or two. If nothing else is at hand mud may 
be used until the child can be taken home and 
the more cleanly treatment begun. 

Mosquito bites may be treated in much the 
same way as bites of larger insects, the am- 
monia water or spirits of 
camphor being used as 


If the child cuts his foot or hand on a sharp 
shell, or runs a rusty nail into some part, the 
wound should be squeezed well under warm 
water and allowed to bleed considerably, then 
washed out with a solution of bichloride of 
mercury 1—5000, or with alcohol, and then 
painted with iodine and bound up to prevent 
dirt from getting into the wound. If neglected, 
tetanus—or lockjaw—may result from a wound 
of this kind. 


ftw ye are many berries, weeds, mushrooms 
and similar growths in the woods that are 
more or less poisonous; if a child eats any of 
these things the first thing to do is to try to 
empty the stomach as quickly as possible. An 
emetic will be needed and the one most likely to 
be at hand is common salt. A glass of warm 
water should have in it as much salt as it will 
dissolve; this should be given the child and will 
often cause vomiting. If not, try any of the 
following: Half a teaspoonful of powdered 
alum stirred into some sirup or molasses; a 
teaspoonful of mustard 
mixed up in two glasses of 





above. Bathing the bites 
with bicarbonate of soda 
water or with witch hazel 
will also help to prevent 
excessive itching. 

Dog bites are much more 
dangerous, but not every 
dog that bites has hydro- 
phobia. The dog that has 
bitten the child must be 
kept chained and under 
close observation until it 
can be decided whether 
the dog is mad or not. 

The wound should be 
very thoroughly pressed 
out under warm water and 
allowed to bleed well, or 
else it may have to be 
sucked out and a cold, wet 








lukewarm water; or one 
teaspoonful of sirup of 
ipecac, which may be re- 
peated every fifteen min- 
utes until vomiting takes 
place. 

The stomach must be 
emptied in any case; then 
tannic acid may be given, 
in the form of very strong 
tea, if not at hand other- 
wise. If there is much 
prostration, stimulant—as 
hot tea or strong coffee 
may be needed. If a certain 
species of poisonous mush- 
room has been eaten, and 
this happens to be known, 
atropine is a specific. The 
mother will not be able to 








compress applied. If the 
dog is mad without a 
doubt, then the wound 
must be quickly cauterized with a red-hot iron 
or with some strong acid like carbolic acid. The 
proper serum treatment must then be given by 
a physician. 

Bites of other small animals like cats or rats 
may be treated the same as dog bites. 


Y. THE bite is from a snake the above treat- 
ment may be tried, but if the snake is known 
to be a venomous one a strong cord should be 
tied around the limb above the bite to keep the 
poison from entering the general circulation 
until a doctor can be reached. Stimulants are 
sometimes needed also in the case of snake 
bites. Twenty grains of permanganate of pot- 
ash to each ounce of water should be used as a 
wash for the snake-bite wound. 


A Registry Baby 


get the drugs needed, but 
she may begin the right 
treatment at once by giv- 
ing the emetic and the hot tea or coffee until a 
doctor can be procured to attend to the child. 

Young children playing on the beach some- 
times put small pebbles up the nose, and the 
mother is at a loss to know how to get these 
down. First try compressing one side of the 
nose while the child blows hard on the side in 
which the stone is located. Then try tickling 
the nose with a feather so that the child will 
sneeze. If this does not bring the stone out, 
then try letting the child smell of a little pep- 
per, which will usually bring a good sneeze and 
dislodge the stone. When all these remedies 
fail do not attempt to dislodge the stone with 
a hairpin or some other article, as you will be 
more apt to get it farther up, but take the 
child at once to the nearest doctor. 


Advice to Prospective Mothers 


By Marianna Wheeler 


ETTERS from prospective mothers are answered by mail. 


No questions of this character are answered in the maga- 


zine. Readers are welcome to write to Marianna Wheeler in care of THe Lapizs’ HoME JOURNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and she will take pleasure in giving any advice or answering any questions about 
the mothers themselves, but not about children. Miss Wheeler will also answer letters by mail about the clothes of 
prospective mothers. No questions of this kind will be answered in THE Home JOURNAL. She will take pleasure in 
giving advice and suggesting patterns. Each letter must be accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 
“The Wheeler Layette,”’ ‘Maternal Nursing” and ‘‘General Advice to the Expectant Mother” are leaflets written 
by Miss Marianna Wheeler. Each leaflet is 4 cents in stamps. Address Miss Marianna Wheeler, in care of THE 


LapiEs’ HoME JouRNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


“Clothes Suitable for Maternity Wear’”’ is a leaflet prepared by the Fashion Editors and indorsed by Miss 
Marianna Wheeler. The leaflet will be sent postpaid on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. Address the Fashion Bureau, 


THE LADIES’ HOME JouRNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





The Young Mothers’ Guide 
OCTOR COOLIDGE has written for Home JourNAL readers an exhaustive booklet on the care of the baby, that 
will be sent postpaid anywhere on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. It is a book that will be of constant help to 
the young mother and should be in the hands of everyone. Address, inclosing 15 cents in stamps, Emelyn L. 
Coolidge, M. D., in care of THE Lapigs’ Home JourNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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How One Little Family Did It 


Wee the war broke out we saw that if 
/ we wanted to help our country we would 
have to put our home on a war basis. We 
would have to conserve and yet not be penu- 
rious; not save for the sake of saving money, 
but save for the sake of saving waste. We took 
breakfast first. 

We were buying our oranges by three or six 
ata time. We stopped that, and bought a box 
of oranges. We found that the fruit would 
keep just as well in our apartment as in the 
store. We reduced the price approximately 
one-fourth, and we avoided telephone calls. 

Then, to give variety, we introduced rhu- 
barb, and when it began to be plentiful we 
canned enough to give us a fruit variety the 
next autumn and winter. We are now buying 
other fruits in bulk and home preserving them. 

The next point of reform in breakfast con- 
cerned eggs and cereals. We had both grown 
up with the idea that no breakfast was com- 
plete without both eggs and cereal. When eggs 
went up in price we merely groaned—and ate 
them as usual. We cut the two eggs to one 
apiece, but we were still eating bacon. 


‘““Why eat the same foodstuffs in so many 
different forms at once?” was a pertinent 
question that came to us. So we examined 
tables of calories, proteids and carbohydrates 
and came to the conclusion that, while eggs 
are an excellent food, nevertheless at anything 
over thirty cents a dozen they are a most 
extravagant food. For any healthy man or 
woman with good digestive powers essentially 
the same nourishment can be obtained from a 
large dish of cereal. 


RA ON is chiefly valuable for protein and fat. 
But there is plenty of protein in a wheat 
cereal, and there is plenty of fat in cream and 
butter, both of which are less expensive than 
bacon and far less difficult to prepare. So out 
went the bacon when we had a cereal and eggs 

Our breakfast now had been immensely 
simplified as to both quantity and preparation. 
And, in going into the nutritive qualities, we 
found we had actually increased them and yet 
had conserved food. 

And we did the same with dinner, where, of 
course, the path is more obvious. 
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Could Have Some” == 


What could be more appetizing and nourishing than a fresh Swans Down Cake with its delicious chocolate 
frosting! Temptingly brown and exquisitely fine-textured, it fills the house with a delightful fragrance and 
brings longing into the eyes of cake-hungry children. 
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: There is but one easy, sure way to always have cake as delicious and with as much food value as this one. 
i Make it in your home and use Swans Down Cake Flour. 
: fluffer, whiter portions of the wheat, its use insures lighter, whiter, finer cakes. 


Because this well-known flour contains only the 





ndorsed by Dr. Harvey Wiley of the Good Housekeeping Institute. 























Also by the National 


Housewives League, and included in the Westfield Pure Food List. 


There are few articles of food 
which have as much real nourish- 
ment as home-made cake, which con- 
tains butter, eggs, milk, sugar and 
cake flour, all high in food value. 
Cake, made with Swans Down Flour 
to insure its success, is distinctly 
economical when compared with 
other less expensive foods which 
contain a much smaller proportion 


IGLEHEART 


Established 1856 


of nourishment. Thrifty housewives 
today make cake not once a week, 
but several times a week. 

Let us send you “Cake Secrets,” 
our valuable 36-page booklet, full of 
choice recipes, and a one-cake trial 
package for five 2-cent stamps. If 
the best grocer in your locality does 
not sell Swans Down Cake Flour, 
write us, giving your grocer’s name. 


BROTHERS 


Department H 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


Swans Down Wheat Bran, the Health Food for all the family, 15 cents per package at 
grocers’ East of Denver. If your dealer will not supply you we will send 


you a full-sized package upon receipt of 20 cents. 
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Wanted 


OW 





A Hundred Million Dishes of 
Puffed Wheat and Rice 


Today, as we write this, we have urgent 
orders for 100 million dishes of Puffed Grains. 
Yet our mills have been running night and 


day for months. 


This is a Puffed Grain summer. Wher- 


ever you go, pa ein 
favorite food is Puffe 


noon and night, the 


Wheat or Pufted Rice 


—millions of dishes per. day. 
Because people are coming to whole-grain 





Like Puffed Nut Meats 


on Ice Cream 


foods, and they want 
them made wholly 
digestible. 


That means Puffed 
Grains—grains steam 
exploded, with every 
food cell broken. 


Grains toasted in a 


fearful heat. Then shot 


from guns—puffed to eight times normal size. 

Prof. Anderson’s process makes whole 
grains likeconfections. It makes thin, flavory 
bubbles, much like airy nut meats. 


But it also makes them scientific foods, of 
which every atom feeds. 


wheat, rice or corn so fitted for food as in 


Puffed Grains. 








Puffed 
Wheat 





and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 


Puffed 


Rice 

















Puffed Grains are served at every meal, between meals 
and at bedtime. They so easily digest that millions of 
mothers make them the night dish. Also the playtime foods. 


Every ounce is an ounce of clear nutrition, fitted for 
quick, complete digestion. Yet the grains seem like con- 
eep all three kinds on hand. 


fections. 





Sugar or Mixed with Fruit 


Noon or Night, Like Airy Bubbles 
in a Bowl of Milk 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


Never before was 
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laid for the 


First Time 
By Zephine Humphrey 


SIHEN I realized that, as prices 
§| go at present, Bridget’s wages 
|| would not come out of the same 
4) income as a barrel of flour, I 
44 found myself up against it and 
let Bridget go. 

There seemed so many things 
to be done in that kitchen! To 
keep the range fire from going out was a morn- 
ing’s work in itself—let alone cooking anything 
over it. To bake a cake for supper meant that 
there was no time—nor were there any uten- 
sils—left to prepare another dish. I was dis- 
tracted with simultaneous exigencies, at a loss 
how to meet apparently conflicting demands; 
and I moved in a welter of pans and bowls and 
spoons which overwhelmed me. 

Perhaps I could not have learned my lesson 
of simplicity at first; perhaps it was necessary 
that I should work my way to it. My very 
admiration for Bridget—belated and making 
up time—may have spurred my ambition. She 
had been a far more accomplished person than 
1 had realized! But I had to come to simplic- 
ity and to the humble acknowledgment that I 
was not as Bridget; and not until I did so did 
peace return to my kitchen. 

One afternoon I turned from the washing of 
dinner dishes and the cleaning of the kitchen 
to look at the clock and discover that it was 
time to get supper. Supper, sosoon! My heart 
failed me, and I sat down in a kitchen chair. 

“Well? What’s up?” asked Christopher, 
my husband, coming in from his ‘‘ war” garden. 

“Well,” I temporized—he was so cheerful 
about his phosphates and poisons and things 
that I could not proclaim my disaffection for 
my condiments—‘‘I was just trying to decide 
what to have for supper.” 

“‘Want a suggestion?” 

“‘T do, indeed,” I replied wearily. 

‘‘Corn-meal mush,”’ he replied. 

It was an unexpected viand. Bridget had 
never condescended to it. But after a mo- 
ment’s reflection I found that it commended 
itself to me; its preparation was simple enough. 

‘‘Corn-meal mush?” I echoed. 

“*Correct,’’ answered my husband. 

“Allright. What else?” 

“‘Nothing.” 

I was not sure I had understood him. I 
looked at him with an expression which must 
have been funny, for he smiled. 

“Nothing else,’”’ he repeated. ‘Just corn- 
meal mush. Doesn’t it sound restful to you?” 














T DID; and it was. I prepared it with zest; 

and when it was ready we took our bowls 
out on the side steps, looking into the spring 
orchard, and I had my first lesson in the joy of 
simplicity. And since, I have been practicing 
it with enthusiasm, for we have had corn-meal 
mush several times—nothing else—for supper. 

And the peace I found in corn-meal mush! 
I do not know why it is, but Bridget and corn- 
meal mush never went together. What is it 
about Bridget, anyway, that introduces such 
an element of restlessness into the household? 
It would seem as if her legitimate mission 
ought rather to be to order and to clarify. I 
have generally been lucky in my Bridgets. 
They have served me faithfully; and once 
or twice they have given me glimpses of the 
touching devotion that can exalt and glorify 
their class until it seems the chiefest in the 











How Mrs. B 


RS. BLACK thre 

from her roast o 

That same day she 

needed shortening, so s 
her grocer. 


some more women in the 


from grocers. 





| large that they ran “short.” 


of fat that started it. 


a pound of lard. 





Mrs. Smith did the same. So did Mrs. Jones; so did 


neighborhoods, and in other states. 
And thousands of half pounds of lard were ordered 


The grocers ordered from their wholesalers. 
The wholesalers ordered from their packers. 
| The packers suddenly found the demand for lard so 


They hadn’t enough. That made the price of lard go 
up. The packer had to ask more from the wholesaler, the 
wholesaler from the grocer and the grocer from Mrs. Black. 

And Mrs. Black grew angry because everything was 
going up in price. “Now it’s lard.” 

All the same, however, it was Mrs. Black’s waste and 
Mrs. Smith’s waste and Mrs. Jones’ waste of that half pound 
If each had saved what she threw 
away, she wouldn't have needed and ordered the half 


Kingdom of Heaven. Nevertheless, I under- 
stand now that I have always felt a certain 
falseness in the relation between mistress and 
maid; and I acknowledge a distinct relief in 
its cessation. 

Our house is an old one. I have always loved 
it. But not until this year have I understood 
the depth and scope of its nature. One day 
I had taken leave of the ‘‘occasional woman 
by the half day,”’ with whom my weakness had 
not learned to dispense, and turned back into 
the kitchen to see if the fire was burning well 
and the kettle was filled. 

On the threshold I paused. The kitchen was 
the last place where I should have expected to 
be greeted with a kiss of peace. But never have 
I experienced a more healing, soothing touch 
than that which came to me from the empty 
room. The sun shone in at the western win- 
dow, falling on the blue-and-white linoleum 
and the blue-checked wall paper. The kettle 
whispered on the stove. The clock ticked 
gravely. On the white oilcloth-covered table 
lay three loaves of fresh bread. 


JEACE, peace; that was the impression I 
had. The confident peace of a place which 
ministers to the fundamental needs of human 
life, the peace of a realm which belonged to 
me now, which was entirely mine. 

I entered softly and busied myself with a few 
readjustments which served to establish my 
claim—put a little more coal on the fire, refilled 
the kettle, lowered the window shade. Then 
I went away for the afternoon; and during 
my absence the thought of my kitchen lay in 
my heart as the thought of an oratory may lie 
in the heart of a traveling priest. 

Nor was that all. When I came back and 
opened the front door of our old house I found 


_ that the kitchen’s spell had spread and per- 


vaded all the rooms. Again I paused and stood 
on the threshold, gazing in and wondering. The 
familiar furniture had everywhere a strangely 
rested, transfigured look as if in its solitude, 
broken by no comings and goings of Bridget, it 
had recovered an inner vitality. The impres- 
sion was one of a serene integrity, a poised vigor 
which I had never before received. 

Fanciful? I think not entirely so. There is 
more to environment than we understand. 
Our homes are centers of psychic force, and 
they need careful treatment if they are to do 
their best by us. Simplicity, unity and-repose 
are as essential to their well-being as sun and 
air to a plant. There is no doubt about it that 
our old house likes Bridget’s absence better 
than her presence; and that it welcomes the 
absence of all of us once in a while. 

I wish that many American women might 
share, or repeat, my experience. Sometimes I 
think that the war will continue until we have 
all thoroughly learned the lesson I have learned. 
A great overwhelming catastrophe does not 
thus involve the whole world without due 
cause and purpose. If, through its discipline, 
we can learn to live more simply and quietly, 
to rule our lives with harmonious independence, 
to abstain from all exploitation of classes, to 
eliminate superfluities, to deal in some meas- 
ure—all of us—with the basic, ennobling neces- 
sities of human existence, it will have been, not 
worth while—no blessing can compensate for 
the iniquity—but at least not wholly destruc- 
tive in its effect. 


neighborhood, and in other 





























WE Kelle WeEkie 
| Yeast Foam 
Just the same. 
Except in name 
Magic Yeast is Sold Principally on die 


Atlantic and Pacific Coasts 
Northwestern Yeast Co. Chicago 
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Mother's gift — 
i the lesson in 
thrift 


Teach your children thrift. 
In these days of rising costs 
home made bread represents 
the first principle in wise 
household economy. 


Use Yeast Foam 
FY Bake at Home 


Yeast Foam develops the full, 
rich, nutty flavor of the wheat 


and increases the nutritive 
value of the loaf. 


Yeast Foam is the secret of 
many ‘‘gifted’’ bread makers. 
It reduces the chances for 
mistakes because it is reliable. 


A five-cent package makes 
thirty \oaves. 


Be sure to follow the 
easy directions on 
every pack- 

age. 
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A slight push of the 
thumb opens the hanoy, 
patented hingeo cover. 
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Williams’ 
Engich Line 


Tak Powder 
mo 


Lilac, and La Tosca Rose. 
either blue cans or pink cans. 
trial size, of any of the above, specifying odor. 


The J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. T, Glastonbury, Conn. 
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“22 The sunburned skin, the hot, tired 
feet, the sticky clothing, all the petty 
little annoyances that summer brings, 
disappear at the magic touch of 
Williams’ Talc Powder. 

And what a real delight is this pure, 
fine, smooth, refreshing powder that 
comes with the delicate fragrance of an 
old-fashioned garden and falls upon 
the skin like a cooling shower. 


Williams’ Tale gives you a wide choice, Violet, Carnation, English 
Also Baby Talc, practically unscented, in 
Send 4c in stamps fur a miniature can, 
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LSO in connection with the two laparotomy 
pads and thetwocompresses, while the dia- 
grams fit well on one table the different colored 
lines prevent confusion on the part of inexperi- 
enced workers. Assoon as the laparotomy pads 
are folded they are removed for sewing. And 
as soon as the rolls and drains are folded they 
may be removed to another table to be rolled, 
thus leaving the diagrams free for other folding. 
Women who have tried these diagrams have 
found them of great assistance. I find that I 
can fold four times as many dressings with 
them as without, and secure the same degree 
of accuracy. I trust other women may find 
them as helpful.— Mrs. HArotp M. Dyar. 


i t idea for these printed sheets is to have 
the printed matter on each sheet on a large 
wall chart in the proper department for con- 
stant reference. But the true idea is to have 
the lines, and if possible the dimensions, painted 
on tables or their covers in such way that they 
may be washed. A dark background with light 
contrasting lines, preferably not white, is de- 
sirable. Diagrams on dark blue with yellow 
lines would be the best. The rolled dressings, 
gauze rolls and drains work admirably on one 
table; but as there is often a tendency on the 
part of workers to confuse these two dressings, 
it is obvious that lines of different colors are 
desirable. 























4 by 4 in. compress. Cut 9 by 9 in. compress. Cut 
gauze 18 by 18 in. Place sel- gauze 18 by 36in. Place sel- 
vage to right hand. Fold cut vage to right hand. Fold cut 
edges to middle. Fold ends to edges to middle. Fold sel- 


1 yard of gauze roll. Cut gauze 1 yard 
by 18 in. Fold ends over 1 in. Fold 
cut edges to middle. Fold double. 
Fold end over 143 in. Roll by hand. 





middle. Fold double. Fold vages to middle. Fold double Fold end over 1% in. Tie. Tie 6 
square and smooth. Wrap 24in and smooth. Wrap 24 in in package. Then wrap. Wrapper 15 
package; wrapper 12 by 18 in. package; wrapper 25 by 18 in. by 9 in. 








'g-in. drain. Cut gauze 1 yard by 2'4 in. Fold ends 1-in. drain. Cut gauze 2 yards by 4% in. Fold ends 
over % in. Fold cut edges to middle. Fold double. over '4 in. Fold cut edges to middle. Fold double. 
Fold end over 1 in. Roll by hand. Fold end over Kold end over 1 in. Roll by hand. Fold end over 
1 in. Tie. Wrap separately. Individual wrapper 1 in. Vie. Wrap separately. Individual wrapper 
3% by 3% in. Wrap 12 in package. Package wrap- 4'4 by 4% in. Wrap 12 in package. Package wrapper 
per 6 by 9 in. 9 by 12 in. 


A lpr anc 


SE: 


2-in. drain. Cut gauze 2 yards by 8% in. Fold ends over '4 in. Fold cut edges to middle. Fold double. Fold 
end over lin. Roll by hand. Fold end over 1 in. Tie. Wrap separately. Individual wrapper 5% by 5% in. 
Wrap 12 in package. Package wrapper 11 by 15 in. 





3-yard gauze roll. Cut gauze 3 yards by 18 in. Fold endsin 1 in. Fold cut edges to middle. Fold double. 
Purnend in 1/4 in. Roll by hand. Turnendin1% in. Tie. Tie 6in package. Then wrap. Wrapper 12 by 18 in. 
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6 by 6 in. laparotomy pai. Cut 
gauze 18 by 18in. Place selvage to 
right hand. Fold farther edge '4 
distance toward you. Fold nearer 
edge back to folded edge. Fold cut 
end \% distance over. Fold selvage 
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12 by 12 in. laparotomy pad. Cut gauze 24 by 36in. Place selvage tu 


right hand. Fold cut edges to middle. Fold ends over % distance. end \% distance over. Sew by hand. 
Sew by hand. Sew on 18-in. tape. Wrap 6 in package. Wrapper Sew on 18-in tape. Wrap 6 in pack- 
12 by 18 in. age. Wrapper 15 by 9 in. 


Cutting Material for Muslin 


5 bandages 4% inches in width 
2 
Bandages 2 | 


nandages 31% inches in width 
36-inch material will cut as fol- 


Cutting Material for Crinoline 
lows, no waste: 


Ogee gleko Bandages 
11. bandages 3% inches in 





width 36-inch material will cut as fol- 
or Folded Gauze Wipe lows, no waste: 
6 bandages 414 inches in 12 bandages 3 inches in 
width width 
3 bandages 314 inches in or 
width 9 bandages 4 inches in 
or width 


7 bandages 34% inches in 





; 27-inch material will cut 
width o ; : 

31 ie tdi as follows, no waste: 
andanee 414 tachon 
eee see 9 bandages 3 inches in 

width 
width 
se uk or 
Cutting Material for 5 bandages 3 inches in 
Flannel Bandages width 

27-inch material wil! cut 3 bandages 4 inches in 

as follows, no waste: width 

6 bandages 3) inches in or 

width 6 bandages 4 inches in 

2 bandages 41% inches in width 
width Showing the Bandages Neatly 1 bandage 3 inches in 

or Rolled and Tied width 





NY system which will help in the proper and accurate cutting and folding of muslins, gauze 

or flannel for the articles needed for Red Cross boxes of unsewed materials should be 
welcome to any unit of workers. Instructors and inspectors will appreciate the simple method 
shown in these diagrams and dimensions, which may be adapted at slight cost and effort. In 
place of plain white muslin covers on working tables, those marked as illustrated above, with 
well-defined lines and figures, should prove most helpful. Inquiries will be gladly answered. 
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Man Without a Country 


EDITOR’S NOTE—For obvious reasons the subject of this article does not wish to reveal his name. He is 
personally known to a member of THE LaprEs’ HoME JournaL staff, who, meeting him, induced him to tell his story, 


and it is here so printed as the gist of an interview. 


|| WAS born in Germany between 
| forty and fifty years ago, the 
| only child of well-to-do parents. 
My boyish years were very 
|| happy: my home life was rich 
| in love; I did well at school and 
4| was of a studious disposition. 
[ae =} At the age of sixteen I had 
completed the sixth year in a German “‘gym- 
nasium”’—what would correspond to gradu- 
ating from high school in this country. My 
father was a successful merchant, and I wished 
to familiarize myself with business affairs. 
Against the will of my teachers, who urged me 
not to interrupt my studies, I left school and 
a few years later got a clerical position in an 
English seaport town. From my earliest days 
I had been particularly interested in the 
English language and English history. 

I spent a couple of years in England at that 
impressionable age. My work was interesting; 
it took me a great deal on vessels and in the 
open air; often it was dangerous and spiced 
with adventurous variety. But all the time I 
was hankering for the quiet life of the student: 
I missed my books and the teachers who had 
shown me the delights of the pursuit of knowl- 
edge. 

At twenty-one I returned to Germany and 
took up my studies again. I completed the 
“gymnasium” course and entered the univer- 
sity. I was able to postpone my compulsory 
military service until my university studies 
should be completed. At twenty-seven I took 
my degree of doctor of philosophy. 

At that time I submitted myself for the ex- 
amination for military service. Partly because 
of a slight nervous trouble caused by excessive 
study, but partly perhaps also because the 
officer in charge of the enlistment bureau had 
enrolled a great many recruits that morning 
and was in a passionate hurry for his luncheon, 
I was rejected as totally and permanently unfit 
for service. This rejection was to have an 
influence on my career in later days. 








BY THE generosity of my parents I was not 
J under any immediate necessity of earning 
my living; I returned to England and took 
up the advanced study of certain phases in 
the history of English thought and civilization. 
English life and ways were very delightful to 
me, and | finally settled down in a small cot- 
tage in the English countryside. 

It seemed to me that the best work I could 
do, in addition to my scholarly activities, was 
to promote a closer understanding between 
these two great nations, England and Germany. 
Many and many a young German, coming to 
England for the first time, visited me, and I 
was able to help him toward an appreciation 
and enjoyment of the qualities and flavors of 
English civil and social life which are most 
worth cherishing. Military affairs have never 
had any interest for me; I have learned to see 
the truth in Benjamin Franklin’s saying that 
“There never was a good war nor a bad peace,” 
even though the second half must be taken 
with a considerable ‘‘ grain of salt.”’ Wars are 
the death of truth and scholarship, and to these 
| had devoted my life. 

I had lived in England over ten years when 
the Great War broke out. I had led in many 
respects a secluded life, but at the same time I 
had been happy in making warm friendships. 
My writings had received recognition among 
scholars of several nations. My life was se- 
rene, with the beautiful serenity that the long- 
continued pursuit of intellectual work gives. 
My career seemed to be shaping itself in useful- 
ness and human value. And then the calamity ! 

Of the sadnesses of those days I can hardly 
bring myself to speak, save in so far as an ac- 
count of my problems may be of value to 
others who have had bitternesses to face in 
this war. The English Government was more 
than generous to me, and I have nothing but 
gratitude to the British officials, who treated 
me with great consideration. 


6 he, catastrophe of the war came with such 
suddenness that there was no chance to re- 
turn to Germany even if I had desired to do so. 
I could not help seeing that Germany was in 
the wrong in this war. Militarism I detest in 
all countries; and in all lands it works in much 
the same way, once itis given headway. But in 
this case on Prussia falls the blame—no matter 
what may be said about the international in 
trigues during the period preceding the war. 

So I was hated by Germans as a traitor to 
my own country; I was hated and suspected 
by the English as a possible spy. You cannot 
know, unless you have seen it, how high the 
spy mania ran in England early in the war. I 
could tell you stories of attacks planned upon 
my little cottage by English laborers, in which 
more than my property would have been at 
take if I had not been protected by the local 
p lice. 

rhose delightful, sturdy and stolid English 
policemen—how kind they were to me! You 
see, | had lived there for years, and those who 
knew me well realized that I could not be a 
spy. But many in the district would hear the 
rumor that a German of mysterious life was 
living in a secluded cottage; that he was doing 
a great deal of typing; that he had been seen 
on lonely walks; in short, that the govern- 
ment had better look into the matter. 


——_ 


That I was doing a great deal of typing was 
certainly true; for after the cessation of all 
remittances from Germany I was doing a great 
deal of translation work for the English Gov- 


_ernment, which kept me alive. Among other 


things I translated Mr. Owen Wister’s book, 
“The Pentecost of Calamity,” into German. 
I have often wondered what use the English 
Government made of these translations; but 
it was no business of mine to ask. With this 
work, and the confidence of a few stanch 
friends who were faithful to me, I was able to 
keep going during the first year of the war. 

But affairs got steadily worse. After the 
Lusitania tragedy I could never feel safe. Not 
far from the village where I lived were some 
stone quarries where many navvies and work- 
men of rough character were employed; these 
men many times vowed they would make an 
end of me. I had no weapons of any kind, nor 
would it have been legal for me, as a German, 
to possess any. But owing to an amateur in- 
terest in geology I had often carried home 
from my rambles specimens of stone. The vil- 
lagers were accustomed to see me do this, and 
so I was able to take to my cottage a consider- 
able number of large bowlders, with which I 
thought I could defend myself in case of at- 
tack. One evening, in particular, when the 
police had warned me an attack was medi- 
tated, I barricaded my little stairway and in- 
trenched myself at the top of it with my box of 
stones, all ready to hold my own until the 
police force should come to my assistance. The 
police succeeded in preventing the raid. 


jee, Home Office in London had exempted 
me from internment. In spite of my senti- 
ments, which were all in favor of England, and 
my known harmless disposition, I should cer- 
tainly have been interned in a prison camp 
but for the fact that I had never had any mili- 
tary training. Fortunately | had with me my 
certificate to that effect. 

In the autumn of 1915, however, a recrudes- 


cence of the mob spirit made my situation more 


dangerous than ever, and my outlook into the 
future became more and more precarious. | 
therefore determined to emigrate to the United 
States. The Home Office, in granting the per 
mit to leave England, wrote to me that it was 
in no way necessary for me to go; I could re 
main in England if I desired; but I had some 
hope of finding a position at an American uni 
versity, and accordingly I sailed for the United 
States. Influential English friends were kind 
enough to arrange my safe conduct up to Lon 
don, and from there to Liverpool, where | was 
met by a motor car and hurried to the ship. 

My situation in America has been far more 
painful than it ever wasin England. I suppose 
there have been others placed in my unhappy 
position, but there cannot be many. I found 
myself in contact with people of German birth 
or sympathy; to many of these I became an 
object of aversion on account of my friendly 
and grateful feeling toward the English people 
and my admiration of the English idea of lib 
erty. And the Americans, who naturally did 
not know, as my English friends did, my hi 
tory and habits, hated me asa German. In the 
United States | have been, literally, a man 
without a country; for I believe there is an 
old German law that any German subject 
who lives abroad ten years without registering 
himself at a German consulate loses his citizen 
ship. 


_ brave men, in times like these, may ex- 
pect to suffer in one way or another for 
their convictions; but it is hard to be perse- 
cuted for holding sentiments that one does not 
hold. It is hard to be hated by Americans as a 
German, or to be treated as an “‘alien enemy” 
and a possible spy, when in reality my feelings 
about the war are much the same as their own. 

In the eighteen months I have been in this 
country [ have plumbed the depths of human 
discouragement and humiliation. ‘All my 
life seemed meant for fails,’ as the English 
poet puts it. Knowing my own capacity for 
useful work I have had to see my twenty years 
of training thrown away, have had to live 
from hand to mouth like any mendicant. Nor 
is there any hope that my former condition of 
life could ever be restored in the future. The 
war has torn up my life so ruthlessly and has 
played such havoc with all my resources that 
the future stares me in the face like a grim and 
merciless specter. From my old parents in 
Germany I have not heard for nearly a year. 
For all I know they may be in want or may 
have passed away. 

My life was devoted to scholarship; but the 
anxieties and sorrows of the past three years 
have so shaken my soul that eyen in books I 
can hardly find peace. And books are some 
times poor companions when a man is hungry 
or in distress. 

What is one to do? Is this terrible and in- 
sane war, which is draining the best blood of 
all nations, to tear down forever the fabric of 
international understanding and good will? 
We used to think that learning was an inter- 
nationalism that nothing could dissolve; but 
there are American scholars who pass me with 
a shudder because I am of German birth. 
Where is it to end, I wonder! And is there 
no one to speak a word in behalf of humanity 
as a whole? 

















Meolin 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Better than Leather 





Miss 


Hewes wore her 
NeGlin Soles eight 
months without any 
signs of wear. 


NeGlin Soles are completely superior to any leather soles 
you have ever worn. Synthetically compounded for extreme 
wear resistance they are breaking sole-wear records for 


millions of Americans. And setting new records in low 
shoe-bill cost. Often they cut shoe-bills in half. 


And NeGlin wearers frequently wear Nedlin Soles for 
months without marring their appearance in the least. Take 
this letter for an example: 


Dear Sirs: May 21, 1917 

‘*While reading The Saturday Evening Post, my attention was 
attracted by your NeGlin advertisements. Being a business woman 
with home responsibilities, | am anxious to make my salary go as 
far as possible. 

‘‘Now the shoe problem has been with me, for the past two 
years, an expensive one indeed, for good looking shoes are so 
expensive and last such a short time. So I resolved to try Ne6lin. 

‘1 bought a pair of shoes with Nedlin soles for $5 last Septem- 
ber, 1916, and have worn the shoes steadily ever since. I love their 
comfort, and am amazed to see that the soles show no signs of wear 
yet. I am simply delighted with the Neolin Soles and would not 
think in future of going back to leather soles.” 

(Signed) HAZEL HEWES, 


Commonwealth Ave., Houlton, Me. 


So there can scarcely be any other alternative than Nedlin for your 
new shoes. But be careful to look for the name NeGOlin underneath. Only 
socan you protect yourself against imitation soles intended to look like 
Neolin Soles. 


Neolin Neither Rubber Nor Leather 


Because Nedlin is not rubber or near-rubber. It is lighter than 
rubber. It will not crack or peel or warp like rubber. Nor draw the 
feet like rubber. Neither is Nedlin a substitute for sole leather. It out- 
ranges it too far. It is waterproof as sealskin. And grip-sure and 
buoyant, and resilient, too. It makes the sidewalk feel like felt. It 
won't swell from wet. It will keep your foot trim in rainy weather by 
making heavy-foot rubbers unnecessary. 

Every woman’s and man’s and child’s shoes will be better for these 
Better-era Shoe-soles for all-season, all-weather wear. In black, white, 
tan. Mark that mark; stamp it on your.memory: fle6lin 


—the trade symbol for a never changing quality product of 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, O. 


Wore Six Times 
better than the 
Leather Sole 
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Leather Sole, worn clean 
through in 33 days, on left 
foot of experimenter. 


NeOlin Sole, worn one-sixth 
through in 33 days—on right 
foot of experimenter. 
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Do your bit—but 


The times demand alertness— 
energy—efficiency. 





The call for extra effort has 
been heard and answered by 
men, women and even chil- 
dren. 


Do ‘“‘your bit’’—but keep fit. 





If you work harder—play 


harder too. 
Have an automobile. 


It will enable the whole family 
to do more each day with 
less fatigue. 


With it you can speed up your 
work—gain time for play— 


Five passenger capacity 


e 


and reach your playground 
quickly—without fatigue. 


Have efficient equipment for 
efficient living—get an 
Overland Model Ejighty- 
Five Four. 


This is the famous 35 horse- 


power Overland. 


Among cars of such comfort- 
able size it has been the lead- 
ing favorite for years. 


And it is the car of the hour. 


The new body this season 
makes it far more beautiful 
than ever before and with its 


112-inch wheelbase 
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Four 


keep fit— 


car of the hour 


new cantilever rear springs 
is far easier riding. 


And we have made it a bigger, 
roomier Car. 


No one now has money to 
waste. 


With tremendous resources, 
unequalled facilities and 
larger output than any other 
producer of an economical 
four cylinder car of such 
comfortable size— 


We effect greater economies 
and therefore give more for 
the money in this car than 


35 horsepower motor 


can be had in any other 
similar car. 

No one now has energy to 
waste. 


This Overland is small enough 


to be economical to operate 
yet it is big enough not to 
cramp you and so easy rid- 
ing that it will not tire you. 
It represents the maximum of 
economy possible without 
sacrifice of comfort—true 
economy — true efficiency. 
In this 35 horsepower Over- 
land there is not one hint of 
experiment—not one hint of 


Cantilever rear springs 


Model 
Eighty-Five 







f. 0. b. Toledo 
Subject to change 
without notice 








extravagance—not one hint 
of false economy. 


It is the car of the hour. 


Run over the specifications of 
this car—compare it with 
others and you will find 
more car in size, in comfort, 
in power, in convenience, in 
beauty, than $895 will buy 
in any other car. 


Go to the Overland dealer and 
get your Model Eighty-Five 
Four today—the car of the 
hour—efficient equipment 
for efficient living. 





Auto-Lite starting and lighting 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars 
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Lady Duff-Gordon, Fashion’s Foremost Authority 


e OTHING is more beautiful or more 
in keeping with current styles than 

hand crochet. I strongly urge every woman 
interested in good dress to go to her dealer 
and purchase a Lady Duff-Gordon Instruc- 
tion Book on Crochet, published by the 
Richardson Silk Company, which contains 
my own newest designs for gowns, combina- 
tions, waists, etc., with complete instructions 
for crocheting for beginner and expert alike.” 


Lupe 


ICHARDSON dealers will supply you with any one of 
these valuable books, by Fashion’s foremost author- 
ity, at the mere cost of publication—1o cents. Each 

pictures Lady Duff'Gordon designs in full detail, with com- 
plete instructions. Each design suitable for working with 


Richardson’s R. M. C. Crochet Cotton. 


The complete Lady DuffGordon outfits, with all ma- 
terials stamped ready for cutting and crocheting, are sold 
everywhere in convenient package form at remarkably low 
prices. If your dealer happens to be out of them send us 
his name and we will see that you are supplied. In case 
any of the following Lady Duff’Gordon books are not ob- 
tainable at your dealer’s, write us direct giving dealer’s name. 
Book No. 16—Crochet Book No. 18 —Irish and 

Yokes and Blouses. Cluny Crochet. 

Book No. 17— Edges and Book No.19—Crochet Bou- 


Insertions. doir and Breakfast Caps. 


Price 10 cents each everywhere. By mail 12 cents. 





Trade Mark Reg. 


Wy RICHARDSON’S 


Trade Mark Reg. 


MERCERIZED CROCHET COTTON 





To Modistes: Lady Duff-Gordon says— 


“In my own studios I use Richardson's Sewing Silks 
and R. M. C. Crochet Cottons exclusively for all garments 
including my most exquisite gowns, because I find them so 
very dependable.” 


Richardson Silk Co., Dept. 15, Chicago, III. 


Makers of Richardson’s Spool and Embroidery Silks 
DEALERS: Write for this book and outfit proposition 





“Chic” Blouse Design No. 14, from Lady Duff-Gordon Book No. 16 



































‘The Girl in His House 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


He was going into that house, through the 
back way, like an ordinary porch climber, be- 
cause the method appealed to him and because, 
legally and morally (as he supposed), he had 
the right to enter in any manner he pleased. 

He went on, turned down Seventy-third 
Street until he came to a house that had a small 
lawn at one side, protected by a high iron grill. 
Glancing right and left to assure himself that 
his actions were unobserved, he climbed over 
this grill, easily and silently, like the practiced 
athlete he was. Crouching, he ran down the 
garden to the rear fence, which was of board. 
A single vault carried him over this. Over 
three more wooden fences he went, avoiding 
ash cans and clotheslines, until he came to a 
pause in the rear of the brownstone in Seventy- 
second Street. He wiped the perspiration from 
his forehead. 

“Lordy, but this is like old times!’ 

A dog suddenly broke forth in shri J, furious 
barks. 

‘‘Somebody’s poodle!”’ He shrank against 
the fence and waited for the racket to subside. 
The old rule still held: barking dogs didn’t 
bite. 

As he rested, a new thought wedged itself in. 
Clare Wendell! He had come thirteen thousand 
miles because he had learned that she was a 
widow, and for nearly three hours he hadn’t 
given her a single thought. The ironic chuckle 
died in his throat, however. It became smoth- 
ered by a sober, revealing thought. He ought 
to be very grateful to her. His loyalty had 
kept the moral fiber of him intact; he was still 
a white man. 

Up the side of the back porch of this house 
in Seventy-second Street was a heavy trellis. 
Lightly and soundlessly he mounted this. He 
had learned to walk with that elastic-giving 
step, more feline than human. Once on the 
roof of the porch, he stretched himself out flat 
and waited for several minutes. He rose. With 
his penknife he turned the window lock —as he 
had done a hundred times before—raised the 
window with extreme care and slipped inside. 
Here again he waited. He strained his ears. 
Six years in the wildernesses had trained them 
so fine that here in ultracivilization ordinary 
sounds were sometimes painful. 


’ 


USIC! He stopped and took the automatic 
1 from his pocket. He tiptoed down the hall, 
careful to observe that there were no lights 
under any door line. Someone was playing the 
piano downstairs. Step by step he proceeded 
down to the main hall. Luck was with him; 
the hall light had been turned off. He crossed 
the hall and entered the library, or study, which 
was dark. Between this room and the drawing 
room hung heavy curtains. These had been 
drawn together, and where they joined and 
along the bottom were ribbons of light. 

Music, real music! Years and years ago he 
had heard that piece, Grieg’s ‘‘Danse Ara 
besque,”’ and the other woman hadn’t played it 
half so well. He could distinguish the monot 
onous beating of the camel drums. Curious 
beyond all reason he slipped a finger along the 
edge of one of the curtains and peered through 
the space thus formed. At that moment the 
music stopped. The performer turned her face 
toward the piano lamp—-a wonderful Ming 
jar—and the interloper caught his breath. 

He was gazing upon the loveliest young face 
he had ever seen— pearl and pomegranate and 
Persian peach! There was an amber nimbus of 
light hovering over her soft brown hair. Who 
was she, and what in the world was she doing 
here? The latent sense of the ethical stirred 
and awoke for the first time in many months. 
He felt the itch of the hair shirt of Society, and 
the second sense was one of overpowering 
shame. He had neither legal nor moral right 
behind these curtains. 

Had the girl come toward him just then, she 
would have discovered him. He was entranced, 
incapable of mobility. But she did not come 
his way. She walked over to a window, out of 
which she gazed for a while. 

She turned, stretched out two incomparable 
arms—and yawned most humanly. ‘Oh 
dear!”’ 

The curtains were antique Japanese silk 
tapestries, quite as beautiful and rare as any 
of the Polish rugs, and the dust of centuries 
still impregnated the warp and woof. 

Having had his nose against the fabric for 
several minutes, Armitage suddenly trembled 
with terror. He became conscious of the in- 
clination to sneeze. He struggled valiantly, 
but to no avail. ‘‘At-choo!”’ he thundered. 

“‘Who’s there?” cried the girl in crisp, clear, 
unaffrighted tones. 


Il 

V HAT a predicament! Realizing that he 

could not stop to explain, that he had not 
entered the right way for explanation, and 
that, if the servants became alarmed, he would 
be in for it seriously and more or less compli- 
catedly, he turned and fled. Noise did not 
matter now; he must gain that open window 
before any of the servants could outflank him. 
All in this house, the house he had been born 
in: lights, servants and the loveliest girl he had 
ever laid eyes on! 

Up the stairs in three bounds and down 
the hall, incredibly swift, thence through the 
window and onto the roof of the porch. 
He jumped hardily; there was no time for the 
trellis. The girl was hot upon his heels; he 
could hear her. Artemis, Diana; for, as he 
struck the turf, he saw from the corner of his 
eye—one of those undeveloped pictures one is 
never quite certain of—the white of her dress 
at the window. In Bagdad, now, or Delhi, or 
even Teheran, such an affair would have fitted 
into the scheme of things quite naturally; but 
here in New York! 

He ran straight for the fence, scrambled over 
rather than vaulted it. Then that infernal 


poodle began yammering again. He was later 
to be made aware of the fact that this same be- 
nighted and maligned poodle saved him from a 
night’s lodging in the near-by police station. 
Armitage did not pause in his inglorious flight 
until he was on the right of the grill in Seventy- 
third Street. , 

He leaned against the bars, panting, but 
completely and thoroughly reveneered. ‘Of 
all the colossal tomfools!”” he said aloud. 
‘““What in thunder am I going to do now?” 

“Well, Aloysius,” boomed a heavy voice, 
which was followed by a still heavier hand, 
“you might come along with me; the walk- 
ing’s good. Bell out o’ order? Was there any 
beer in the ice chest?”’ The policeman peered 
under the peak of Armitage’s cap. ‘‘I saw you 
climb over that grill. Up with your hands, 
and no monkeyshines, or I’ll rap you one on 
the conk!”’ 


Fe geaeicpones obeyed mechanically. There 
was a temporary cut-off between his mind 
and his body; they had ceased to coérdinate. 
The policeman patted all the pockets, and a 
thrill of relief ran over the victim. Somewhere 
along the route he had lost the automatic. As 
he felt the experienced fingers going over his 
body, he summoned with Herculean effort his 
scattered forces. Smack into the arms of a po- 
liceman! Here was a situation which called for 
a vast political pull or a Machiavellian cunning. 

“Well, what’s the dope?’’ demanded the 
policeman, rather puzzled to find neither 
weapons nor burglarious tools. 

“TI take it you’re a reasonable man,” said 
Armitage breathlessly. 

“Can the old-folks stuff. What were you 
doing in that yard?” 

‘“Supposing I tell you I’ve done nothing 
wrong, that my name is James Armitage, and 
that ——”’ Armitage paused, shocked. He 
couldn’t tell this policeman anything. The 
thought of the girl made it utterly impossible. 
He would simply be taken around and con- 
fronted. Bog, bog! He could feel himself 
sinking deeper and deeper every moment. 

“Well, go on,” urged the policeman ironi- 
cally. ‘“‘This is Friday and everything smells 
fish.” 

“This is your beat?” asked Armitage des- 
perately. 

_“Tt is; and I’m always on it, and no back 
talk.” 

As the little bits of colored glass in a kalei- 
doscope tumble into recognizable forms, so 
Armitage’s broken thoughts tumbled into co- 
herency. He had just one chance. ‘‘ Do you 
know Robert Burlingham?”’ 

** Around in Seventy-second Street? Ye-ah. 
I begin to see. Poker game, and the missus 
comes back from the country. Oh, I’m a good 
listener, believe me. Go on.” 

“*The fact is,” Armitage floundered, ‘‘T just 
got back from the other side of the world 
to-day, and I thought I’d give Burlingham a 
scare by going in the rea’ way.” 

‘*T was born in Ireland, but I vote in Mis- 
souri. But I’m a good listener, always ready to 
hear new stuff. Go on.” 

‘*Well, a poodle began yapping, and I got 
cold feet.” 

‘“*Of all the poor, old, blind alibis! But I’m 
going to give you a chance. We'll go around 
to Burlingham’s. I’m giving you this chance, 
because | heard that poodle myself.” 

‘“*The sooner the better!”’ Armitage let go a 
great sigh. ‘‘If he doesn’t identify me, if he 
doesn’t attest to my honesty—why, I'll agree 
to go anywhere you say, peacefully.” 

“You mean that?” 

“On my honor. I tried a boy’s trick and 
fell down on it.” 

The policeman hesitated. Finally he poked 
Armitage in the side with his night stick. ‘Ill 
go you, Aloysius. I’ll see this through. It’s a 
new one, and I want to know all about it for 
future reference. March!” 


*O ARMITAGE—hanging between laughter 
J and swear words—marched on ahead, feel 
ing from time to time, if he slackened his pace, 
the tip of the night stick in his ribs. He wasn't 
in New York at all; he was in the ancient city 
of Bagdad. If the Burlinghams were out for the 
evening he was lost. 

When they came to the Burlingham house, 
which was next door to the house he had just 
left so ignominiously, Armitage stopped. ‘‘ He 
lives here.” 

“Right. Now waltz up and ring the bell. 
I'll be right in your shadow, Aloysius.” 

Armitage pushed the button. Two minutes 
later the door opened. ‘Hello, Edmonds!” 
Armitage hailed gratefully. Here was some- 
one who could identify him, Bob’s old butler. 

The old fellow squinted, stepped forward, 
then backward, and raised his hands. ‘‘ Why, 
it’s Mr. Armitage come back!”’ 

“Is Bob home?” 


“Ves, sir. Come rightin. . . . But whats 
this? . . . A policeman?” 


“A little question of identification, | 
monds, that’s all. Step inside, officer.” 

The policeman did so, removing his cap. He 
stood on one leg, then on the other, no longer 
doubtful, but confused and embarrassed. 

The butler hurried off. 

“Say,” said the policeman cautiou 
“looks as if I’d pulled a near bone. You 
my side of it, don’t you?” 

“Certainly. You would have been perf« 
justified in carrying me off to jail.’ But w 
would this policeman think when he return 
to the station and heard that there had been 4 
burglar in the house next door? 

“Well, you took some risks, believe | 
playing that kind of a game. I wouldn't t 
it again.” 

“*T can promise that.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 50 
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Columbia Superiority 
is measured hy 


Columbia Tone 





Columbia Grafonola, 
Price $200 

Other models $15 to $350 

Prices in Canada plus duty 


HE RECORD played on the Columbia Grafonola is more than a 

record—it is vea/ity. Through the marvelous Columbia reproducer, 

every individual musical pulsation—every modulation of every note 
comes back with volume and warmth the same as the original itself. 


The splendid resonance so essential to reproducing orchestral music; 
the delicacy needed to carry the notes of whispering woodwinds and mur- 
muring strings; the ability to convey the ving warmth that gives great 
voices their personality —these make up the miraculous perfection of the 


Columbia reproducer and Columbia TONE. 


Clear, natural, brilliant, true—these words are hardly enough to 
describe it. Only ove word can truly tell all that “"Columbia tone”’ implies— 
and that single word is: /fe/ 


Look for the ‘‘music note’ trade mark— 
the mark of a genuine Columbia Grafonola. 
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$4 for $1 


In Average Food Value 
to Users of Quaker Oats 


Do you know that Quaker Oats, in units of 
nutrition, supplies 180 
calories for one cent? 

























That is six times as 
much as sirloin beef, 
six times as much as 
eggs. It is four times 
as much as_ potatoes 
at July 1 prices, and 
three times as much 
as milk. 

















Six times as much food for the cost 
as in beef. 





























The average mix- 
ed diet costs four 
times as much as 
Quaker Oats, per 
unit of food value. 





hMiktiwmtdaT” , 


One big dish supplies. the energy for a 
half-day’s tasks. 


So each $1 spent for 
Quaker Oats buys as 
much as $4in other foods, 
on the average. 





The best balanced food 
we know. 


The oat leads all cereal 
foods in nutrition. Yet 
wheat today—by the bushel 
—costs several times as much. 

These are times to consider 
such facts. And millions of 
housewives do. ‘The demand 
for Quaker Oats has nearly 
doubled in late months. 


Quaker Oats 


Is the Extra-Grade Oat Flakes 


It was never so im- 
portant as now. 


Quaker Oats is the luxury oat dainty. Use it in pancakes, muf- 
food, yet it costs no extra price. fins and bread. Use it alone, or 
It is made from queen grains only mix it in your flour foods. _ It 
—just the plump, luscious oats. means better flour, more nutrition 
We get but ten pounds from a_ and less cost. 
bushel. The oat is more than a flavory 

The result shows in the flavor— _ delight. It is our sovereign cereal 
a flavor which has won the world food. It supplies ten times as 















































wish to foster the use of oats, get much phosphorus, and more iron. 
this delicious grade. It contains more units of fcod 
Make it more than a breakfast value than any other grain. 
























12c and 30c per package 
Except in Far West and South 
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to this superior brand. If you much lime as beef, three times as 











THE GIRL IN HIS 
HOUSE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 


A man about Armitage’s age and a pretty 
woman came rushing out into the hall. 

‘*Jim, you scalawag, is it really you?’ 

“Jimmie Armitage?” 

‘Alive and kicking. Bob, suppose you tell 
this officer that I’m all right. He caught 
me climbing over Durston’s grill.” 

“Durston’s grill?”’ Burlingham roared with 
laughter. Durston’s grill, full of historical sig- 
nificance relative to their youth! How many 
times had they stolen over it in order to have 
a perfectly good alibi the next morning for a 
perfectly incredible father! ‘‘ Vl back Armi- 
tage, Hanrahan. He went away before you 
came on this beat.” 

“All right. I’ll be getting back to it.” 

“‘Got any cigars, Bob?” 

They filled the policeman’s pockets and 
turned him forth into the night. 

As the door closed Armitage leaned against 
the wall and smiled weakly. ‘‘That was a nar- 
row squeak,” he said. ‘I'll tell you something 
about it later. ... Betty! ... Bob!.. 
Lordy, how wonderful it is to see you again!’ 

The two caught his hands in theirs and 
dragged him into the cozy library, where they 
plumped him down into the lounge before the 
wood fire and flanked him. The three of them 
had been brought up in this neighborhood. 


, 


‘“TIMMIE, my word, I never expected to see 

you again! We’d geta letter from you once 
in a while; but we couldn’t answer, you didn’t 
want any news from home. We sent holiday 
cards to your villa on the Como, but I don’t 
suppose they found you. Thought you were 
gone for good.” 

“I didn’t,” said Mrs. Burlingham, who, 
like all happily wedded women, believed in 
clairvoyance. ‘‘What brought you back?” 
confident that she knew. 

‘*How’s the baby?” countered Armitage. 

“Baby? Why, the baby is twelve, and do- 
ing his bit at a military school. Some boy, 
Jim. If you turn out to be half as fine a man as 
he is ’ Burlingham slapped his boyhood 
friend on the shoulder. ‘But what brought 
you back?” 

“Fate,” said Armitage soberly. ‘But I 
thought it was this.”’ He took out the clipping 
and handed’ it to Betty. 

Now that he was safely at anchor in a most 
congenial harbor, he became aware of a strange, 
indescribable exhilaration. A superficial anal- 
ysis convinced him that it was not due to the 
propinquity of these old friends of his; rather 
the cause lay over there in the dark, beyond 
the shadows. Over and above this, he was ina 
quandary. How much should he tell of this 
tomfool exploit of his? Just enough to whet 
their curiosity, or just nothing at all? Sooner 
or later, though, Bob, who was a persistent 
chap, would be asking about Durston’s grill. 

Would she notify the police? He wasn’t 
sure. She seemed rather a resolute young 
woman. Heavens, she had been after him like 
a hawk after a hare! Pearl and pomegranate 
and Persian peach! Was he fickle? Was that 
it? No. A fickle man could not have remained 
loyal for six years to the memory of a jilt. He 
determined to ask some questions later—cau- 
tious, roundabout questions. He was far off 
his course, with a paper compass and nothing 
to take the sun with. And still that tingle of 
exhilaration ! 

“And so that brought you back?” said 
Betty, returning the clipping. 

““No; I only thought it brought me back. I 
honestly believe that I never really loved Clare 
at all. Else, why should I be glad to be back, 
assured that I can meet her without wabbling 
at the knees?” Armitage rolled the clipping 
into a ball and tossed it into the fire. 

‘*She was here to tea this afternoon, Jim,’ 
said Betty softly. 

‘*She’s back in town, then, with her mil- 
lions?” 

“Yes. She’s different though. I really think 
she cared for you. From a lovely girl she has 
become a beautiful woman.” 

“Nothing doing, Betty. I shall never marry.” 
Armitage pulled out his pipe and filled it. 


’ 


H, PIFFLE!” exploded Burlingham. 

““You’re only thirty-four. Mark me, old 
scout, after six years’ roaming around jungles 
and hobnobbing with ‘duskies,’ you'll fall for 
the first ‘skirt’ that makes googoo eyes at you. 
On the other hand, much as I like Clare, I’m 
glad you didn’t hook up. She’s beautiful, but 
hard. And don’t you fool yourself that you 
weren’t in love with her. You were; but you 
got over it.” 

‘“‘Piffle! A bit of slang sounds good.” 

“Tf human beings couldn’t fall out of love as 
quickly and easily as they fall in, the murder 
editions of the evening papers would be on the 
streets before breakfast”’; and Burlingham got 
out his pipe also. 

For a quarter of an hour the two men sat in 
silence, puffing and blowing rings and sleepily 
eying the fire. Betty watched them amusedly. 
Weren’t they funny! They hadn’t seen each 
other in six long years, and hadn’t ever ex- 
pected to see each other again; and here they 
were, smoking their dreadful pipes and saying 
never a word! Two women, now — 

“Say, Jim, that pipe of yours is a bird.” 

‘‘Calabash I made myself.” 

“Well, when you bury it invite me to the 
funeral.” 

“Ts it strong?” 

“Strong? Wow! It would kill a bull ele- 
phant quicker than an express bullet. But fin- 
ish her up and give us the dope about Durston’s 
grill.” 

Armitage leaned forward and knocked the 
“dottle” from his pipe. ‘‘When I found that 
clipping I became full of flame. On the way 
down from Maingkwan to Mandalay there 
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me Footwear for Fall 
Dame Fashion has issued her 
dictum on Fall Footwear: 
Shoes of Kid, in color to match 
the costume. 


“F. B. & C.”’ Kid will be chosen, in Golden Brown No. 
21, Ivory No. 40, Field Mouse No. 88, Pearl Gray No. 
61, and Battleship Gray No. 24, as whole shoes or with 
tops of ““F.B.&C.’’ White Washable Glazed Kid No.81. 
White will be in vogue and “F.B.&C.”’ White 
Washable Glazed Kid “‘No. 81” should be worn 
(requires no mussy dressing to keep its new and 
unblemished appearance). 
“F, B. & C.”’ Kid is the only leather that ‘‘Fits on the 
Foot like a Glove on the Hand.”’ 

S) Look for either 
of these tags 
attached to the 
shoes you buy. 
They mean 


“* The Best There Is.” 


FASHION PUBLICITY CO. 
of New York 
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‘The Cirl in His House 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 


was a torch in my heart. But, somehow, when 
I reached Naples I could feel the fire dying 
down. I hated myself, but I could not escape 
the feeling. When I stepped off the ship to-day 
I knew that I had done a sensible thing in 
surrendering to a mad, shameless impulse. I 
came very near throwing away my whole life 
for something that had ceased to exist or had 
never existed. Folks, I’m absolutely cured.” 

“Going to quit wandering?” 

“Perhaps. Great world over there; fas- 
cinating.” 

‘“But where will you put up here? You’ve 
sold the old house. Jim, you could have 
knocked me over with a feather when I heard 
the news last April. To sell the house wasn’t 
so much, considering you never intended to re- 
turn; but to sell it furnished, with all those 
treasures your mother and father had so much 
fun in collecting! I couldn’t quite understand 
that.”? Burlingham shook his head. 

“Nor I,” added his wife. 

Armitage, despite the fact that the room was 
warm, sensed something like a cold finger run- 
ning up and down his spine. ‘‘I suppose it 
did seem callous to you two. But, honestly, 
I never expected to come back again. How 
much does rumor say I got for it?” He dared 
not look at them. 

“Eighty thousand.” 

“That's a tidy sum. I say, what sort of peo- 
ple are they?” 

“‘We’ve met only the daughter,” said Betty. 
“And, Jimmie Armitage, she’s the loveliest 
creature I ever saw. Odd, unusual; in all my 
life I’ve never met any woman quite like her. 
She has the queerest ideas. The whole world 
is nothing except a fairy story to her. I loved 
her the moment I saw her. Have you ‘ever 
run across or heard of Hubert Athelstone, 
explorer and archzologist?” 

“‘Athelstone? No. But that doesn’t signify 
anything. Those chaps are a queer breed. 
They are known only among themselves. I’ve 
run into a few of them. They eat hieroglyph- 
ics, walk in a maze of them, sleep on them and 
die under them. Almost always they are un- 
attached, homeless beggars, or, if they have 
families, they forget all about them. No; 
don’t recollect the name. Odd one though.” 


“WE HAVEN’T met him yet. I believe 
he’s somewhere in Yucatan. She hasn’t 
seen him in ages. I never heard of a daughter 
worshiping a father the way this girl does. It 
makes me feel little and small when she begins to 
talk about him. My general impression regard- 
ing archeologists hasn’t been complimentary. 
I’ve always pictured them as withered, dried-up 
things with huge glasses. But Mr. Athelstone 
is one of the handsomest men I’ve ever seen. 
She has shown me his photograph. It must 
have been taken before she was born, when he 
was somewhere in the late twenties. Anyhow, 
no novelist ever conjured a hero to match up 
with her father, from her point of view.” 


“Betty and I are crazy over her,” said Bur- 
lingham. 

“Indeed we are. About twice a year she 
hears from her father, and the letters are beau- 
tiful. The man must bea poet. We are eager 
to meet him. She was educated in a convent 
out of Florence in Italy, and she is more Italian 
in temperament than English. At eighteen she 
was ordered by her father to leave. An accom- 
plished woman companion was given her, and 
together they spent about four years wander- 
ing over the ends of the earth. She came back 
to America in April, after her father had made 
the purchase of your house. Think of it! She’s 
seen the Himalayas from Darjeeling! Mother- 
less from childhood. Isn’t it romantic? We 
see each other nearly every day. I can’t keep 
away from her. Suppose I have her over to tea 
to-morrow? She’s been asking lots of questions 
about you.” 

“T’ll be delighted to see her.” 

“And remember what I said about googoo 
eyes.” Burlingham laughed. 


RMI TAGE got up. He knew enough for 
his present needs; the ‘picture puzzle was 
fairly complete, and such blocks as were missing 
were easily to be supplied by imagination. He 
leaned against the mantel and idly, kicked an 
andiron—a Florentine wine muller. ‘‘ Yucatan. 
And nobody knows when he’ll be back?” 

“She hints of the possibility of his return 
during the holidays.” 

‘‘Have they changed the interior any?” 

“Only enough to show that a woman instead 
of a bachelor lives there now. She’s very much 
in love with everything. She had very little 
to bring into it. Do you know, Jim, you’ve 
changed?” concluded Betty appraisingly. 

“‘Older?”’—quizzically. 

“No. There are lines in your face I never 
saw there before. You are positively hand- 
some.” 

‘“*Piffle! Fat’s been burnt out, that’s all.” 

“No, that isn’t it. You look—well, I can’t 
just explain it.” 

“1 can,” said her husband owlishly. ‘‘Jim’s 
been living on hard ground instead of sofa pil- 
lows. And now, old scout, suppose we take up 
the original subject, Durston’s grill.” 

“First, I’m going to bind you two to abso- 
lute secrecy. I’m not joking, folks; something 
mighty serious has happened to me, and I’m 
in dead earnest. Promise?” 

“We promise,” said Burlingham, mystified. 

“The pipes of Fortune!” Armitage rumpled 
his hair. ‘Did you ever hear them? When 
she blows, we dance. And goodness knows! 
I’ve just begun the queerest dance a man ever 
shook a leg to. I’ve been actually dumped into 
the middle of one of those Arabian Nights 
things. I did not sell the old home, furnished 
or unfurnished, to anybody in this world!” 
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and do whatever mending of uniforms or other 
clothing that the men find themselves in need 
of. Each woman is assigned to a designated 
company; all the men know when and where 
the mending volunteers are to be found and 
they bring on their garments for repairs. The 
country isalready dotted with military camps— 
more are to come. 

Has arrangement been made yet for this 
service to the soldiers nearest you? 


What Every Woman Can Do 


ig YOU do not systematize your aid to the 
Red Cross the weeks and months will slip 
by withouteyour having done as much as later 
you will wish you had done. 

Of course some women are already giving 
all or most of their time to the Red Cross, but 
their number is necessarily small, while the 
situation and self-respect require that every 
woman contribute something—no matter how 
little or how much, or whether it be labor, ma- 
terial or money. 

4 good plan for the busy woman is to set for 
herself a certain task each week. For the 
woman in the country, remote from the cen 
ters of Red Cross activity and instruction, it 
may well be something simple, like the making 
of one hospital pillowcase or a bed sheet each 
week 

The woman in the city, on the other hand, 
may take on a little bigger task, say one suit of 
pyjamas each week. Another may find it pos 

sible to give*to her nearest Chapter one dollar 

each week; or she might undertake to supply 
the contents of one comfort bag each week; 
or she may find that what she can give best is 
her own services, for sewing or other work, 
for one morning each week. 


Enlist Your Camera 


“TO ANYONE owning a camera there is open 
l a special opportunity to serve a soldier or 
sailor in a way that he will keenly appreciate. 
Use your camera to take pictures of the loved 
ones he has left behind, or of his own home, 
and send prints to him. Next to letters, pic- 
tures of those left behind mean most to the 
man suddenly withdrawn from home associa- 
tions, friends and all that he has been accus- 
tomed to in_civil life. 


A few little snapshots you and your camera 
can provide will do more to relieve a case of 
homesickness than any treatment the medical 
regulations prescribe. ‘The smaller your camera 
the better, for neither the soldier nor the sailor 
has facilities for keeping many or large personal 
articles when on service. 


Where to Write 


if he: Chapters listed below have been ap- 
pointed distributing centers for information 
about Red Cross work, for detailed directions 
for making garments and supplies, for pat 
terns, for samples of material, sample boxes of 
surgical dressings and for Red Cross emblems. 
For such matters hereafter write the Chapter 
named for the territory in which you live in the 
list below; do not write to Washington unless no 
Chapter is named below as a distributing cen- 
ter for your territory! 

Boston Chapter will supply requests from 
all New England States except Connecticut. 
Address—Red Cross Distributing Center, 83 
Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

New York Chapter: New York, Connec 
ticut and New Jersey. Address—Red Cross 
Distributing Center, 389 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Philadelphia Chapter: Pennsylvania and 
Delaware. Address—Red Cross Distributing 
Center, 221 South Eighteenth Street, Phila 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

Baltimore Chapter: Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina and South Carolina Ad 
dress—Red Cross Distributing Center, 1025 
Belvidere Terrace, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Cleveland C hapter: Mic higan, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee. Address 
Red Cross Distributing Center, 2525 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Chicago Chapter: Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa and Arkansas. Ad- 
dress—Red Cross Distributing Center, 67 
East Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Colorado Chapter: Colorado, Utah, Idaho 
and Wyoming. Address—Red Cross Distrib- 
uting Center, 1215 Wood Avenue, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 

San Francisco Chapter: Washington, Ore- 
gon, Nevada, California and Arizona. Ad- 
dress, Red Cross Distributing Center, 502 
California Street, San Francisco, California. 
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“Dress better than ever, for less money!’’ 
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from Mrs. Vernon Castle to 
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The Truth About the Theater 
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— turn to the stage as a last resort. expressive face, makes a deeper and truer ap- 
hey do not understand that they are then peal to women than all the Adonises of the 
bce Ba the most exacting and difficult pro- stage put together. 
fession of all. These people cannot realize It was her ability to express vividly, in a 
that the deficiencies in themselves, which face that was not beautiful, the emotions she 
brought about their previous failures, are al- felt which convinced me that Mrs. Leslie 
most sure to be intensified if they try to be- Carter was destined to a successful career. 
come actors. Among them are young lawyers When she first came to my attention she had 
grown tired of prosaic briefs, young doctors had no training for the stage, though as a 
whose fees have been too slender or too slow, young girl she had appeared in a number of 
and even ministers whose emotional tendencies school plays, I believe. She was bent upon 
have outgrown the limitations of their pulpits. | becoming an actress, but she expected to be- 
A successful play which happens to contain gin at the top. She did not have the slightest 
an attractive character in any of these pro- notion of what is demanded for a successful 
fessions—I might give, as examples, the young career on the stage. When I told her that to 
physician and trained nurse in ‘‘The Boomer- drill her would require years of hard work, her 
ang’’—will persuade many who belong actu- ardor cooled so perceptibly that I left her 
ally to such professions that they could have without any thought of developing her. 
played the réle just as well. But to be a holy 





















man, for instance, and to compel a theater UT the next time we met her attitude had 
audience to believe you are a holy man are undergone a great change. ; She was then in 
two quite different things. the midst of domestic difficulties. The theater 




















Domestic difficulty drives many restless was no longer a plaything to her, but a means 
women to the stage door of the theater. They of earning a living. I was at that time in a 
turn to it impulsively as a refuge from dis- secluded place in the country, hard at work 
content. Occasionally I have run across one with William C. DeMille on the writing of 
among them whose ambition has not been ‘‘ The Charity Ball,” and we had directed that 
mistaken, for suffering is the hard school our whereabouts be kept unknown. 
which develops the deeper emotions in men Nevertheless, Mrs. Carter found me out and 
and women. I do not mean to confuse these caught me unawares. She fairly overwhelmed 
unfortunates with the victims of divorce courts me with tears and entreaties. I did the best I 
who seek to commercialize notoriety by ex- could to make plausible excuses, explaining 
hibiting themselves in public places. The that the play Mr. DeMille and I were writing 
standard of the dramatic profession has im- for the Lyceum Theater Company required all 
proved so much of late years that it now dis- my time. There she sat, with eyes fixed upon 
courages such sensationalism. me which expressed more than her torrents of 

Success, or what seems to be success, in words. As she begged my assistance her voice 
1p 4, amateur theatricals also yields the theater an and face grew eloquent, and when she began 
hi abundant harvest—those who mistake the to tell me of her domestic embroilment her 











Rugs of Linen 


Hy HINK of it—rugs of linen—floor cover- 
ings of the identical material that long 
years of long wear have taught you to 

recognize as the fabric of unparalleled endur- 

ance. Yet these 
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kindly applause of their friends as pgoof that manner became almost tragic. Nothing about 
they have the acting gift. The awakening in her was beautiful or even pretty, but the 
store for them, when they are judged by the radiance of her features, the eloquence of her 
rigid standards of the professional stage, is soul and the magnetism of her highly keyed 
bitter. Yet from among these emerges now temperamental nature convinced me then and 
and then a Mrs. Langtry or a Mrs. Patrick there that she would go far if only her natural 
Campbell. abilities could be developed and controlled. 
To assure myself completely, I told her to 
ANITY is one of the commonest of weak- memorize emotional scenes from certain plays, 
nesses which lead people to believe they are and I returned to New York to hear her recite 
born to act. A handsome face and a fine them. Standing on the stage before me her 
physique are worthless in the theater if they natural grace entirely left her and she became 
are expressionless. The pride of doting parents rigidly self-conscious and awkward. It was 
whose children have won prizes for reciting plain that she must undergo much training 
well in school is another thing which helps to and development, though the instinct to act 
keep filled the waiting line at the stage door. and the ability to express emotions she felt 
Among them may be an occasional potential were still there. There was always, too, her 





























ae Julia Marlowe. But no child should be forced dogged desire to succeed. 
into a theatrical career merely because he or So we went to work together. One de- 
\ AG she is precocious. ficiency after another was detected and cor- 
its I have always found the humbler byways of _ rected. I have never seen a more tireless or 
ty bind life the stage’s best recruiting ground. The persistent worker. By the end of another 
Vij shopgirl, the milliner, the girl in any vocation year she was ready to appear in ‘“‘The Ugly 
| 1p4. which serves as a school of experience, will Duckling” and conquer by the sheer strength 
i be better equipped, if she also have fair intelli- of her natural acting a public which at first 
& Y gence and ability, for a career in the theater was inclined to be hostile toward her. The 
\i 4 than the society girl graduate of a finishing prestige which Mrs. Carter afterward gained as 


school. Drawing-room manners never bring as _ the emotional heroines in ‘‘ The Heart of Mary- 
much to the stage as the unconscious manners'_ land,” ‘‘Zaza,” “‘Du Barry” and ‘“ Adrea” 
of the girl in whom grace is born. One has everyone knows. The secret of her success was 
grace God-given; the other has grace acquired. _ willingness to work and pluck, plus the imagi- 
I can deck my stage much better with girls nation and natural talent she brought with 
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are unlike any linen fabric that you have ever 
i seen in their thickness and weight. 
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P from the millinery shops than from the _ her into the theater. 

The are durable reversible sanitar moth- schools where polite deportment is taught. Mrs. Carter’s career is exceptional in our 
? 5) ? 

i , Pl i ‘ mae theaters. She is one of the few examples I 
proof, economical, and in their range of beautiful DO not mean that education is not a valu- know of women who have begun at the top, 
1 ° 1 " . h é f ‘ a aid to a — 7; - noon ana yet have succeeded. Another such example is 
education gained from books, beyond the fact furnished by the comparatively short but 
i colors 1s exact y the Tg t rug OF every room in that it sharpens the mental faculties, is not brilliant career of Mary Anderson. What both 


indispensable. It is significant—and no less of these women have done, each in her own 
true of the present than of the past—that our way, would be folly for almost anyone else to 
greatest artists of the stage ,have been self- attempt to follow. They illustrate, however, 
taught. I have never seen men or women’ what may be accomplished in the theater 
born with gold spoons in their mouths bring ii iene perseverance. 
much tothe stage. The great actors all came 
into the theater humbly and remained humble, HE possibility of succeeding on the stage, 
without false ideas that its life is easy or that in spite of seeming physical disqualifica- 
its rewards can be quickly gained, and they _ tion, isno betterproved than by Robert Taber’s 
came always out of instinctive love for its art. triumph over a deformity which thousands 
What I have said leads directly up to this who have seen him act must have failed to 
point: The theater is the melting pot to detect. A good many years ago, when I was 
which all kinds of people from all classes come. associated with Franklin Sargent’s dramatic 
It is fortunate that this is so, for-of all the school, a young man came to ask if I thought 
arts the drama is the most democratic. The it possible for him to become an actor. He 
theater must appeal to every taste and must walked with a limp, for one of his legs had be- 
reflect all kinds of life. Its end can be the come shortened from an illness he had suf- 
better accomplished when the workers within fered in childhood. The heavy-soled shoe he 
its walls form a cosmopolitan band, without wore did not correct the deformity, and one 
class distinctions, and welded into one bodyin of his shoulders drooped below the level of the 
which all stand on the same level. other. His general appearance was that of an 
In choosing the beginners who afterward invalid. But the earnestness of his appeal 
have become successful in my theaters I have awakened my interest. I asked him to read 
never paid much attention to physical quali- for me, and the scenes from some of Shake- 
fications. What I have demanded principally _ spere’s plays which he had at his tongue’s end 
are youth and temperament. It is possible soon led me to see that he had the spark of 


your house. 
Hi} All dealers keeping representative stocks of 
ii rugs and carpets will gladly show you Klearflax 
Linen Rugs. 
HY} Would you like an expert’s advice on room 
decoration? Then send for “The Rug and the 
i Color Scheme.” This 36-page book shows you 
1 in full color a number of scenes and tells you 
how you may vary the schemes. It also explains 
\ clearly and simply how to plan any room. Write 
to our Duluth office for it—it’s free. 





’ . : always to train the voice. Physical imperfec- genius. 
li You can i Klearflax Linen Rugs 7 Taupe, Black, Blue, Greens, tions can usually be corrected. Yet thousands I explained the physical disadvantages 
Grays, Browns and Rose, in these sizes and at these prices: have applied to me in the belief that with a which stood in the way of his ambition, but 
. pretty face and figure they have already won told him that with patient endeavor it might 
27:% 64.0, . . . . $4.50 Ox OF . .> » £44.00 half the battle. be possible to overcome them. A routine of 
i gox6oin. .... 5.60 Sx10f. .... 95.60 A very ordinary face may become beautiful calisthenic exercises was prescribed for him, 
36x72in. .... 8.00 s66..... 20 under the emotions of life, whether of happi- and he followed them faithfully through an 


ness or of sorrow, and often the most beautiful entire year. His body began to strengthen 
faces show very little emotion, whether in life slowly, he gradually acquired grace and poise. 


\is 44%x7% fe. - o # 88.00 72 FG os ss. “80.00 





s : or in the theater. I advised him to have a surgical shoe made 
$4.00 per square yard in stock widths, any length. Lack of beauty has not barred the way to’ with the inner sole raised so that his shortened 
Gilde seaiesitias bahar to. far Werk ond South j | fame for the most renowned women of the leg would not be noticed. Meanwhile his 
! 8 outh. ) ge stage. Rachel, Charlotte Cushman, Janaus- poetic nature deepened, his romantic style 
chek, Bernhardt, Duse, Clara Morrisand Mrs. broadened and the promise I had at first 

Ky Carter, among the great emotional actresses, detected in him began to develop. 
\ | fi were not beautiful women. Adelaide Neilson As leading actor for Julia Marlowe, whom 


Klearflax Linen Rug Company ey wen, eon she is about the only one I can he afterward married, Robert Taber. became 


one of the most finished and magnetic actors 


| Among the comediennes Ellen Terry and of romantic characters of his day. He went 
Vi Mills, General and Sales Offices \ Ada Rehan reminded me of butterflies. They to England and won even greater success in 
4 were charming, but they were not beautiful. Henry Irving’s company. But his physical 
& . If either had been only beautiful, she would frailty could not endure the trying life of the 
) f D ul u t h 9 M innesota i have had no face to glow. theater. He died when still a young man. 
I AN It has = pe ne eee the theater’s great He is another pees tg he eet — rg 
: actors. ean, McCullough, Forrest, Salvini, tion can accomplish for those who enter the 

& New York Office 212 Fifth Avenue Coquelin, Mansfield and Forbes- Robertson theater with honest motives. 

\i f l\ - were not handsome men, but to what heights 


they arose! David Warfield, with his homely, CONTINUED ON PAGE 54 
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If you can have but one Betty Wales 
| Dress, let that one be the adorable 
e- . °° 

yr model —the ‘“‘Antigua”—here shown. 
x Mannish French serge in navy or 
ly black, cut on the smart, youthful lines 
st that make Betty Wales Dresses so 
a delightful. But the touch of touches 
.; is the belt with its trimming of 1700 
as natural beads in black and scarlet, 
th woven by native women of the tropics 
e —hence the special name, Betty Wales 
I “Antigua.” Sizes 14to42: Price $18.50, 
P, 

is 

ut 

th 

vn 

to 

r, 

er 

: Dresses 

_ Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

a- e ° ° e 
’s But one exclusive store in a city carries 
+4 Betty Wales Dresses. You'll find there many 
as other models for school or street, also lovely 
re dresses for semi-formal and evening wear, 
a each a delight to the girl or woman who 
: wants superiority in style, material and 
ne workmanship combined with youthful 
” charm, refinement, good taste, and all at ‘ 
ond a most moderate price. Look for the 
al Betty Wales label before you buy. 

e- If there is no Betty Wales Agent in your city, your order 

id and remittance for this dress should be sent direct to us. De- 

of livery free of charge from nearest agent. Catalogfree. Enclose 

20c for statuette of Betty Wales jolly, lucky Ploshkin. 

es 

: Betty Wales Dressmakers 

nf 105 Waldorf Bldg. New York 
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No. 100A— 
Suit of All Wool 
Poplin; Satin 
lined; Gray 
Mole Fur Cloth 
trimming, 
$17.75. 

No. 500A — 
Dress of Silk 
Taffeta; White 
Taffeta Trim- 
mingsand pearl 
buttons, $10.75. 
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BE CURIOUS! 
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No. 


300A 


Coatof AllWool 
Cheviot; Belted 
and Buckled, 
$10.75. 


No. 
Dress of fine 
serge; silk em- 
broidered ; white 
serge collar and 


N2SOIA 


spe 


501A 


cuffs, $5.75. 


























and Winter wear. 











COATS 
$5.75 to $50 


DRESSES 
$5.75 to $30 
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No.101A—Suit of 
All Wool Whip- 
cord; Beaver Fur 
Cloth trimming; 
Sull lined, $15.75. 
No. 502A—Dress 
of Silk Taffeta; 
elaborate embroid- 
ery; Georgette 
sleeves, $11.75. 





Mail Order 
Department 





Photos 
from 


Life € 


The Very Newest of Fall Styles 
from Fashionable Fifth Avenue— 


You can buy them direct from the Manufacturer 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


plus a small amount to cover the cost of handling single sales 


‘THis season our new Fall Catalog illustrates, with photo- 


graphs taken from life, every up-to-the-minute mode for Autumn 


The exclusive styles shown in our beautiful new book repre- 
sent the pick of the extensive selection of garments at our New York sales- 
rooms, 307 FIFTH AVENUE. They are the very modes our fashionable 
New York customers are now buying from us. 
You get the same styles, workmanship and fabrics as are shown 
in other smart Fifth Avenue shops, but you save $5 to $10, and satisfac- 
tion is guaranteed or money refunded. 
SU FES 

$10.75 to $30 

é Conservative as well as novelty styles for all ages. 
We prepay all mail or express charges. 


NOTICE ep etic 
Our beautiful free catalog is yours 


for the asking. Send forit TO-DAY. 


Vey? 
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No 


O2A NPI02A VI Gray 


‘0. 301A—Coat 
ofAllWool Velour; 


Mole Fur 


Cloth trimming; 
full lined, $16.75, 


{{ pe No. 102A—Suit of 


: ; — All Wool Poplin; 
Silk Braid bound, 
\ $13.75, 


AAAI ILZTOR! 


GARMEAT CoO. 


Manufacturers of Coats, Suits d Dresses 
Send Postcard for Free Catalog TO-DAY to 


A9, 134-140 West 26th St., N.Y. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT 
THE THEATER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 


IKiven age need not be a bar to ultimate 
success on the stage, although, since I prefer to 
train, myself, the people who appear in my 
plays, I am always inclined to scrutinize ap- 
plicants for theatrical positions with reference 
to their youth. Some actors do not “find 
themselves” until comparatively late in their 
careers. There is the case of David Warfield. 
My association with him, which resulted in 
his turning to serious réles, did not begin 
until he had already won notable success as 
an impersonator of humorous, eccentric types 
in the uproarious field of burlesque and musi- 
cal comedy. 


We I returned to New York, in 1900, 
' after presenting Mrs. Carter in London in 
“Zaza,” 1 decided to add an emotional male 
actor to my list of stars. Mrs. Carter was 
then approaching her zenith in pyrotechnical 
characters, and Blanche Bates, another young 
star, was very popular in plays which breathed 
the buoyancy and freedom of outdoor life. 
But I had no distinguished man on whom I 
could rely for a certain kind of play I was 
anxious to produce. 

I, of course, had known Warfield. He came 
originally from San Francisco, my native city. 
The first time I ever saw him he was standing 
on a soap box, reciting verses to a street 
crowd. He afterward became an impersonator 
of Hebrew types in various companies, and 
finally joined Weber and Fields’ burlesque or- 
ganization, which was then in its heyday. I 
recall how once, in a broad burlesque of Annie 
Russell’s ‘‘ Catherine,” I had seen an uproari- 
ous audience quiet down to serious attention 
under the influence of his wistful expression 
and the curious note of pathos in his voice. 

Mr. Warfield was then appearing in “‘ Bar- 
bara Fidgety,” a travesty of Julia Marlowe’s 
play, ‘‘ Barbara Frietchie,’”’ which Clyde Fitch 
wrote. At the music hall one night I again 
noted his peculiar influence over the audience 
in a mock-pathetic episode in the piece. It 
occurred to me instantly that in him lay the 
greatest potentialities as a serious star. When 
we joined our artistic fortunes a season later 
my selection of him was received generally 
with derision. 

Other managers could not imagine Warfield 
as anything but a comic actor. But two char- 
acters, Anton von Barwig, in ‘‘The Music 
Master,” and Peter Grimm, in ‘‘The Return 
of Peter Grimm,” have proved how great 
was the genius that had been stifled up to that 
time. 

So age, though it is one of the most sinister 
enemies of an actor’s art, cannot actually de 
feat his ambition. If great ability in hidden 
lines be born in him, it must some day make 
itself known. 

The special ability and honest desire to 
succeed which have brought to fame these 
exceptional men and women to whom I have 
referred I, of course, do not expect to find even 
in a very small minority of the applicants 
who come knocking at the stage door of the 
theater or send me their letters burdened with 
stories of hopes and ambitions. The great ma- 
jority of them, I find, have yielded to passing 
impulse or entirely mistaken what they think 
is the mission which nature intended for them. 


JEVERTH ELESS, as I always have a num- 
iN ber of plays in preparation, I must ever be 
on the lookout for chance talent. I make it a 
point to see as many would-be actors as my time 
permits. It does not take very long for me to 
get a fairly accurate idea of their motives and 
possibilities. I allow them to talk, and mean- 
while I catch the quality of their voices and 
watch the expression of their faces. If they 
feel character at all—that is, if they have 
temperament—I can invariably tell whether 
it is comic, emotional or tragic. 

I cross-examine them in an effort to sur- 
prise them, and if I find they are pliable and 
quick at grasping and expressing a suggested 
mood I endeavor to interest myself in them. 
They may become useful to me, even if I have 
nothing in prospect for them at the moment. 

The theatrical profession, like the others, is 
crowded, but there is room in it for all. I 
have sometimes talked to a hundred fairly ex- 
perienced actors and actresses, looked through 
the casts of all the current plays, and ran- 
sacked the small stock companies and vaude- 
ville houses in a search for a person with 
peculiar qualifications needed for a réle I may 
have in mind, and then have blundered upon 
just the right person in some complete stranger 
among the applicants in my waiting room. 

NOTE—Mtr. Belasco’s next article, which will appear 
in an early issue of THE HomME JouRNAL, will discuss the 
five all-important qualifications that he looks for and 
expects in the people he takes into his companies. It 
will also tell by interesting incidents how he works to fit 
play and player together, how players get ahead, the 
many things they need to know, how they should study 
and work, and the best place to learn their art. He will 
describe the conditions peculiar to the profession, which 
delude and mislead players to their undoing, and the com- 
pensations in a successful career for all the self-sacrifice. 
Anecdotes about Lawrence Barrett, John McCullough, 
Richard Mansfield, E. H. Sothern, and Frances Starr will 
be told, as well as some of Mr. Belasco’s own experiences. 





“The Bride’s Book,” fully illustrated, is a new book- 
let prepared by THE HoME Journal fashion editors. It 
contains new ideas for the trousseau, wedding-dress ma- 
terials, bridal lingerie and the bridal linen. The girl who 
has only twenty-five dollars to spend will find it just as 
helpful as the one who is less restricted. One page is 
devoted to correct wedding apparel for different times of 
the day. Price, 15 cents. 

“Costumes for Bazaars and Masquerades” is another 
booklet prepared by the fashion editors. It contains 
twenty-five illustrations of costumes to be worn at mas- 
querades, fairs and entertainments where native costumes 
are desired. Patterns can be obtained for any of the cos- 
tumes illustrated. Price, 15 cents. 

Address orders for these booklets to the Fashion Bu- 
reau, THE LADIES’ HoME JouRNAL, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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WIN DOW 
SHADES 


The Rectaly-to-Han 
Package saves J 
time and trouble 










EADY 
to hang 
when you un- 
wrap them — 
this is one of the many ex- 
clusive Columbia superiorities. 
Brackets, nails, ring-pull, a// are 
safely wrapped inside—and the 
slat inserted in the hem. 
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It’s just such careful attention to details 
that the name ‘‘COLUMBIA”’ insures— 
so make a mental note of that name when 
you go to buy window shades. There’s 
no surer way to get quality—FULL 
money’s worth—than to ask for Columbia 
Shades! — and to SEE the name on the 
roller-end. 


There is little difference in price. And 
you get many exclusive features: the 
dust-proof, rust-proof, ENCLOSED 
roller-end — the handsome electro- 
plated fixtures—rich variety of col- 
ors—fabrics that wear. It pays to 
say ‘‘Columbia’’ whenever you 
@ buy window shades. 
™ THE COLUMBIA MILLS 
ms, Incorporated 
New York City 
World’s Largest 
Makers of 
Shades 




















Button 


Game 
for 2 Cents 


Send for this fasci- 
nating Chalmers 
Button Game com- 
plete with six 
Chal mers Pearl 
Buttons to play it 
¥ with. Chalmers 
"Nag Pearls are made by 

7 | the world’s largest 





‘“ 4 manufacturers of 
se pearl buttons. Col- 
or-perfect, strony 

é 


centers, smooth 
holes. Quality ‘‘A,” 
eh. © 3 Sc to 10c a card. 
Quality ‘B,’’ less. 
Dealers every- 
4%, where. Send 2cand 
: yourdealer’sname 
4 for this Chalmers 
» Button Game. 


For five empty cards and 5c, we will 
send you this handsome Solid Silver 
Thimble Free, any size. 
Harvey Chalmers & Son 
Amsterdam, New York 
We Make 7000 Buttons a Minute. 








Let Me Quote You a Special Price 


On My eapicl, Fireless 
Cooker 
aaa eT 


— 4j 
Se iil . ° 
a Ls | Cook every meal on it. If 


i { you are not satisfied and de 
lighted I will refund every 
i cent. Get my 


Special Low Factory Price 


direct to you. Cooker is alu- 
minumlined throughout Full 
set of famous ** Wear Ever 

aluminum cooking utensils 


4 comes withit. Ask for free 

Ger, book of valuable recipes. 
William Campbell Co. 

Detroit, Mich. 
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With an Eye to 
Economy 


—know that the season’s 
call for taffeta on all oc- 
casions would prove far 
from eee were it 
not for 


PEN-W- TEX 
MONEYBAK 
TAFFETA 


—the taffeta that’s guaranteed 
to wear two full seasons or 
your money back. 


It's the extra season of wear 
which makes MONEYBAK 


a fashion every woman can 


afford. 


You'll be delighted with it too— 
it’s dainty, crisp and puffy with 
a lustre that never grows dim and 
it wears and wears and wears. 


You cannot get wear like this 
from an ordinary taffeta that’s 
adulterated to give it “body.” 
MONEYBAK is pure silk 
and pure silk is the strongest 
thread of its size in the world. 


‘That’s why it wears. 
The name MONEYBAK is 


a guarantee of wear in itself. 
You can identify it by looking 
for the name in the selvage. 
That’s why we say—‘Our 
Bond is Woven in the Selvage.” 





We can truthfully recommend 
MONEYBAK to you as the 


most economical taffeta in the 
shops today. 


And there’s PEN-TEX “Crave- 
nette” Finished Silk—another silk 
of the same family—a silk that’s 
proof against damage from moisture. 


Either silk at any good store. 
FREE ‘How to Dress Well on 


Little’’—an interesting 
booklet which tells you how the wom- 
an with an eye to economy plans her 
dress campaign. Sent FREE together 
with a sample of MONEYBAK 
Taffeta, so you can see and feel for 
yourself the beautiful lustre and the 
MONEYBAK “body.” Send for 
your copy. 


PENNSYLVANIA TEXTILE CO. 
Room 331 
New York, N.Y. 


38 East 25th Street 
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THE APPLE-TREE 
GIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


Her glance was held, as though mesmerized, 
by a silver frame on the desk—a frame which 
held a picture of herself standing side by side 
with Lady Salisbury! 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” she gasped. ‘So he still 
cares, or he wouldn’t have done that! But why 
does he act so distant and dignified?” 

It didn’t take her long to find a plausible 
answer. 

“Yes,” she thought, ‘‘it must be his pride. 
It’s because I ran away that afternoon; and of 
course he doesn’t know—that I’ve changed. I 
shall have to show him, somehow, that I’m 
sorry I ran away—if I can—without being 
bold.” 

She was still thinking it over when Neil’s 
last patient went. 

“‘Perhapsif I give himan awfully sweet smile 
when he comes in,” she thought—“‘like this.” 

But “awfully sweet smiles” had never been 
in Charlotte’s line, and when she practiced one 
her face felt so funny that she straightened it at 
once and frowned to herself with her expres- 
sive eyebrows, as though to restore the balance. 

Neil came in at the same moment to say he 
was ready. 

“‘He’ll think my frown was meant for him,” 
thought Charlotte, her heart sinking again. 
“*Oh dear, how can I let him know?” 


tae started in silence, except for the noise 
which the Little Rattler made, and pres- 
ently, leaving the town behind, they turned 
west for Marlin Mills. 

“T can’t say anything,” thought Charlotte, 
“because he might not take it right, and then 
I’d feel humiliated all the rest of my life. Per- 
haps—if I sat a little closer fe 

So she sat a little closer, which required more 
downright courage on Charlotte’s part than the 
whole game which she had played with Lady 
Salisbury. 

But nothing happened. The Little Rattler 
roared away as unconcernedly as ever, and 
Neil kept his eyes fixed on the ruts and turns 
ahead. 

““Perhaps—if I sat a little closer yet!’’ 
thought poor Charlotte. So she screwed her 
courage tighter and sat a little closer yet, but 
the only thing which happened—alas!—was 
that Neil moved farther away, as though to 
give her room. 

“Crowded?” he shouted above the rattle of 
the car, his eyes still fixed on the ruts and turns. 

*“N-no,” said Charlotte in a faint voice. 
“T’m all right.” 

As imperceptibly as possible she returned to 
her end of the seat and sat there, feeling like a 
rose probably feels when a foot has stepped 
on it. 

They reached the place where the three 
abandoned houses stood next to the tumble- 
down church—that church with its roof fallen 
in and its steeple awry. The sight of it always 
affected Charlotte, but this time it fairly de- 
pressed her, standing there like an omen, a 
premonition of what her own future might be. 

‘*We'll be there in a few minutes now,” she 
thought; ‘‘and if he goes away this time ——”’ 

Her mind began to work in desperate haste. 

“T can’t propose to him,” she thought, a 
queer little pain in her breast; ‘‘and I can’t lay 
my head on his shoulder and—and start cry- 
ing! Yet I do believe he cares, or why would he 
have that picture on his desk?”’ 

“*Ask him!” she whispered to herself. 

“‘T don’t like to,” she thought. 

‘*Ask him!” she sternly repeated to herself. 
“You pride yourself on being smart, don’t 
you? Well, then—ask him!” 





*HE drew a full breath—such a full breath 

that you might have expected her to burst 

out in loud declamation. ‘‘ Neil!’’ she whis- 
pered. 

The Little Rattler drowned it. 

“*Neil!” she said in a louder voice. 

But still the Little Rattler drowned it. 

“*Neil!”’? she shouted and, to make sure, she 
touched his arm as well. 

The young physician immediately slowed 
the car, but although the Little Rattler some- 
what abated its noise he was obliged to shout 
to make himself heard. ‘‘ Did you speak?”’ he 
shouted. 

““VYes!”’ shouted back Charlotte. ‘‘When I 
was waiting for you I saw my picture on your 
library desk. Why have you got it there?” 

At that he suddenly stopped the engine and 
such a silence fell that all the world seemed to 
have hushed itself to listen. For as long as it 
might have ‘aken you to count ten Neil looked 
at her, and what he saw in her eyes I cannot tell 
you, but when he spoke his voice trembled as 
Charlotte had once heard it tremble before. 

“You want to know?”’ he asked. 

“Ves,” nodded Charlotte, not trusting her- 
self to speak. 

“Because I think—and have always 
thought—that you’re the greatest little girl in 
the world. Of course I know I’ve got no chance 
now, but ——” 

Still Charlotte said nothing, but she raised 
those expressive eyebrows of hers as though to 
say: ‘‘You’ve got no chance? . . . Why, 
Neil, who told you that?” 

The next moment one of his arms had 
slipped around her waist (which seemed to 
yield itself to the pressure, quite in the imme- 
morial manner), and his other hand pressed 
gently against her cheek so that she couldn’t 
turn her head away. 

‘‘Charlotte,”’ he said. ‘Listen: If I were to 
tell you I love yeu, would you run away again?” 

“Not this time,” she whispered, finding her 
voice at last. 

They kissed, their glances melting together, 
and in that moment Charlotte knew that the 
mission of The Apple-Tree Girl was ended, 
that Little Miss Moses had reached the 
Promised Land. 

THE END 
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A little 
DEVOE 


works 
wonders 


Her living-room 
was uninviting. No 
arrangement of 
furniture looked 
well with the big- 
figured wall paper, 
the dingy wood- 
work and the heel- 
scarred floors. 


But she found that a 
little DEVOE changed 











| Wonder for the walls 











things completely, showing that any room can be 
made attractive, going about it in the right way. 


The old wall paper was scraped off and the 
plaster well washed. Then two coats of DEVOE 
Velour Finish of a cream tint were put on. 
Velour Finish is a lasting oil paint, drying with 
a soft, velvety effect. It’s not expensive, 
it’s easily applied and it’s sanitary. Wash 
it with soap and water, if you like. 


Wonder for the woodwork 


She did over the woodwork in the same 
simple way—after it was scrubbed two 
coats of DEVOE Flat White were put on. 
Then one coat of DEVOE Holland En- 











amel gave it a porcelain-like finish. 


Holland Enamel is the best 
white for all surfaces, interior or 
exterior. It goes on white, it 
stays white and it doesn’t crack. 


Wonder for the floors 


One coat of DEVOE Marble 
Floor Finish Varnish and her 
floor looked like new. It will 


now withstand the hardest wear, and the 
natural beauty of the wood will remain. 


DEVOE 


The oldest paint manufacturer in America 
Founded in New York in 1754 


We can help you decorate 


—it’s part of our business 


Tell us your problems, and our Home Decora- 


tion Bureau will give you personal advice as 


to finishes and colors. And besides, it will 


send you several helpful books on interior 
and exterior decoration. This service, of 


course, is free. Address Dept. L1. 
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You Should Have This Big 
Beautiful Style Book 


—and see this complete array of 
the latest New York fashions- 
models designed for this great fash- 
ion establishment for the exclusive 
clientele in the Famous Bedell 
Retail Shops in all the leading 
cities—each style accurately re- 
produced and offered you through 
this Bedell Fashion Catalogue 
at the same low prices. 


Why Bedell Prices 
Are Always Lowest 


In addition to our mammoth 
Mail Order business we conduct 
Write For | enormous retail stores in 


This Mammoth New York St. Louis 





















Book of Beautiful New 00 a -_ 
* a i 
Styles at Prices That Save You Money iietion Tn stag 
eee $5.00 to 330-88 Waists . . . $1.00 to $7.98 ie 
Bresees . ue + faee 5.00 Skirts - ge 51,96 & $10.99 eins us such cage sense gamed 
ee 6, Som eos that our prices are always the very 
pens 'Sgetaae Kaew: St B08 | loweat to be ound We fawite cons 








Women’s, Misses’ and Children’s Shoes. . . . . . . $1.00 to $10.00 — at all times to show you 
WHY PAY MORE? edell can positively save you money. 


¥) Beautiful Silk Taffeta Dress 


$1 No. 1—Very new style and wonderful becomingness in a 














handsome afternoon frock of high-grade Chiffon Taffeta Silk. 

Grace-giving one-piece model, youthfully straight and exqui- 

sitely fashioned with enormous pocket pouches beautifully 

finished with embroidered stitching. Transparent sleeves of 

matching Georgette Crépe, have silk cuffs and white Georgette 
turn-over to match the wide white collar—a fancy picot edge adding 
a last piquant touch. Crushed belt with ornamental slides. Colors: 
Black, Navy, Green or Belgian Blue. Sizes 34 to 44 and misses’ 14, 
16 and 18 years. Price—we pay postage—$15. 


Smartly Trimmed 
Serge Suit 


> $1Q)75 
4 Mie . 


lored new fall 
suit reflecting 
all the latest decrees of fashion as 
seen on Fifth Avenue, New York. The 
material is fine quality winter weight 
Serge; silk braid binding featured on 
semi-fitting belted coat, with its 
deep bulged pockets andadecid- 
edly new two-in-one collar. 
Finely tailored through- 
out, mannish bone but- 
tons. Lined with guar- 
anteed satin. Skirt is 
in the prevailing width, 
has mannish slit 
pockets and becom- 
ing fullness at back. 
Colors: Black or 
Navy Blue. Sizes 34 
to 44 and misses’ 14, 
16 and 18 year sizes. 
Price—we pay post- 


age—$19.75. 
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Dressy Waist | 
Silk Crépe de Chine hex | 


No. 3—Semi- =r 
tailoredblouse $ 98 oA 
ofsuperbqual- mmo - 
ity silk Crépe GS 
de Chine. Dis- 9 
tinguished by the adorable ; 
little style touches that give 
distinction ; it has wide cape 
collar and surplice revers at- 
tractively set off with hem- 
stitched tucks matching the 
tucked hemstitched front. 
Novelt arlbuttons. Colors: 
Black, White, Navy or Flesh. 
Sizes 32 to 44. Price—we pay 


postage—$2.98. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 


The Western girl thought she should go to 
work for a year or two to pay back the money 
her father had spent on her education. The 
Eastern girl was going to finish off for a year in 
London and Paris; and both girls had relatives 
abroad, who would open the doors for them 
socially. 

“Don’t take some old tiresome job,” urged 
the Eastern girl. Then she added—please re- 
member they were both very, very young and 
had never seen anything of the universe except 
a small, prosperous, middle sized city that 
thought it was the hub of the universe—‘‘ Don’t 
take some tiresome old job! It spoils a girl’s 
manner for going out. You can always tell 
them—girls who work, I mean—and boys don’t 
like them ——-”’ And so on, and so on, after 
the wisdom and experience of age eighteen, 
with all the harmlessness of the dove thrown in 
and all the wisdom of the serpent left out. 
“Don’t you go and work te 

The Western girl gasped, not because she 
was keen to work, but because she wanted to 
pay back that money before she married. The 
Eastern girl went over to Paris, and she 
absorbed all of a certain brand of wisdom 
Paris hands out profusely, but not free and 
without price, to age eighteen without the 
wisdom of the serpent. Her pretty complexion 
had taken on the tinge of lilac or lavender 
the kind an old fool uses to cover a gouty nose. 
And she had little black patches all over her 
face; and she had little blondined curls nod- 
ding in unison with little earrings in front of 
the kind of bonnet hat that budding Miss 
Innocence is supposed to wear on the stage. 

As to those flesh-colored slippers, the toe 
would have sharpened a lead pencil and the 
heel might have been a funnel for pouring 
champagne down the mouth of the knight in 
the play, who kneels to such a divinity’s 
slippers. The father, who met her—she was on 
the first ship after war broke out—pulled an 
astonished countenance when he saw where a 
good slice of that hard-earned five thousand 
dollars had been going. I forgot to add she 
had five trunks of finery interned ‘“‘somewhere 
in France.” ‘“‘Don’t say anything to her,’’ he 
whispered to the mother, as they bumped up 
the cobblestones of Quebec in a rickety cab. 
“*She’ll be our own little girl after we get her in 
a bathtub and get it washed off.” 





I UT it didn’t “‘come out in the wash.” At 

least not right off. A little Quebec girl, who 
had been to Paris for a whole year, wasn’t 
going to take fashion hints from Canucks who 
had never been away from home. No, indeed! 
Henceforth she suffered from a slight astig 
matism when she met a girl she had known 
who now worked. 

But ten days after her homecoming, her 
lover was called to his regiment. For weeks 
he drilled and slushed at Valcartier, and for 
months he drilled and slushed and slept in 
slush at Salisbury. With her parents she fol- 
lowed him across to Salisbury. About this 
time—not so much paint, heels not so high, 
earrings off and curls getting back their own 
beautiful tinge. Then he went to France; and 
he was one of the first to be killed. 

I don’t know how the war did it, nor why. 
I only know the war laid its hand on her and 
suddenly transformed a giddy little pampered, 
headstrong fool into a keen, thoughtful, self- 
forgetting woman. She took a course in surgi- 
cal nursing and she went into a hospital. She 
did not go in the kiss-me-and-let-me-die lacka- 
daisical moving-picture style. She went in and 
scrubbed floors and carried bed pans and held 
limbs while surgeons applied dressings, and 
almost gagged from the putrid smell. And 
she is doing it yet. Or is it she? Is it not a 
Spirit greater than any single soul, sweeping 
us all in the ranks of Service? If the war 
eliminates the parasite idle woman, the harem 
type of woman, and the sissy type of man, in 
spite of all the loss it will be gain to the human 
race. 


‘tc reaction of the war on women has been 

just as great in America as in Europe, only 
the pendulum has not seemed to swing so wide 
because we did not begin so far behind the 
reactionary line. It seems but yesterday that 
the railroad executives of America ruled against 
women in the clerical service because, they said, 
they wanted their clerical service to be a re- 
cruiting and training ground for promotion to 
higher positions; and women going into the 
service only temporarily were not eligible for 
training for executive positions. 

That was before the war. Now where, oh, 
where are the arguments about women only 
working till they marry? Since the declaration 
of war the rail executives of America—electric 
and steam—are opening classes to train women 
as clerks,accountants,conductors, ticket agents, 
All the railroads emphasize the fact that the 
substitution is to be ‘‘only for this time of 
emergency.” Good! The women will take the 
jobs on those conditions and will probably 
believe that the change is only during the war; 
but if there is one law more immutable in life 
than another it is that things are never as they 
were before. The pendulum seems to be swing- 
ing backward and forward, backward and for- 
ward, the same old monotonous space, but all 
the same it is swinging us surely through the 
changing cycles of the year. 

Similar preparations are being made in the 
big cable and telegraph offices, in munition 
factories, in financial offices. We have become 
used to women in the financial districts as 
clerks. It took the emergency of the Liberty 
Bonds to mobilize women managerially in the 
financial quarters; and for the past ten years 
the biggest banks and bond houses have em- 
ployed women to handle the women’s depart- 
ments. If the women make good no power on 
earth will induce their employers to dispense 
with their services. 


But the thing cuts deeper than the mere fact 
of a lot of women getting a new class of jobs 
during the war. When the ‘‘ Wake Up Amer- 
ica’? parade swept down Fifth Avenue there 
were miles and miles and miles of women and 
girls in solid ranks. There were women among 
the Navy. There were girl riders among the 
cavalry officers. There were mounted battal- 
ions from the big department stores. There 
were suffragettes who think women should take 
a part in public affairs, and there were antisuf- 
fragists who think they shouldn’t. There were 
Hebrew tailoresses and Hebrew orphans. There 
were girls from the highest-class private schools 
and there were girls from the poorest East Side 
schools. There were Camp Fire Girls and Girl 
Scouts. Just as Canada has found—all class 
distinctions had been lost in the burning fires 
of flaming patriotism. 

Rank on rank they came, marching like 
veterans, eyes front, marching feet in perfect 
alignment. At first the spectators clapped as 
they would have applauded any other spec- 
tacle. Then some of the younger girls—if I 
recall rightly, this group comprised ten thou- 
sand—with bare heads, in white middy blouses 
with the red ribbons that somehow seemed akin 
to the brigades of Red Cross nurses, who came 
later—some of the younger girls began softly 
singing the “‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 


WAS in the crush of spectators at Thirtieth 

Street and Fifth Avenue. A few people 
thoughtlessly clapped. Then tears were in a 
lot of eyes; and there was no sound but the 
tramping feet and the soft voices singing the 
Battle Hymn, wafted down the cafion of 
the Avenue, like the call of a spirit over a 
battlefield. 

It was the call of a Spirit. There was not a 
man nor a half-grown boy on the sidewalk who 
did not recognize that call. It was the Call of 
the Spirit of Womanhood for all time against 
the crimes perpetrated against womanhood in 
this war; and you had only to look at the 
serious faces of the girls to know that these 
children knew it. 

I recall one company of Hebrew girls. There 
was no levity, no smile as they sang. Do you 
suppose those girls did not know what had 
happened to their kith and kin in Poland, in 
Armenia, in Belgium? It is that peculiar fact 
that has made the woman movement in this 
war almost a crusade, such a crusade as the 
crusade of the White Cross that antedated 
the Red Cross by three centuries, when whole 
countrysides rose blindly and marched to the 
Holy Land to rescue the sepulcher from pol- 
lution. 

To-day women are enlisting in army work, 
in navy work, in wireless signal work, and in 
canteen and hospital service by the tens of 
thousands. Rifle brigades are being formed in 
Home Defense Clubs, for the simple reason 
that this war has proved two terrible things: 
first, that if women are to be protected they 
must know how to protect themselves; second, 
that since the discovery of firearms physical 
strength is not the determining factor in war. 
Ability to handle delicate and deadly mechani- 
cal mechanisms is far more essential to victory 
than weight two hundred pounds and fist 
power twenty horse power. 


O WOMAN to-day has a valid excuse for 

being a coward except her own mean soul; 
and the only woman slacker is the woman 
‘‘who didn’t bring her boy up to be a soldier,” 
who brought him up to be a craven coward, 
who would shield his useless shirking life by 
letting some other woman’s son go and die to 
save his useless life. When I see a woman 
hiding her boy under the bed to keep the 
registration officers from getting him, or smug- 
gling him to some mountain resort under pre- 
tense that he is sick, I see a degenerate 
saddled on the neck of a future wife and future 
children. 

There are less spectacular ways in which 
women can help and are helping. They can 
cut down the number of their household serv- 
ants and so release more hands for the war 
work. They can cut down the waste of their 
own kitchens and the extravagance of their 
own tables. Every slice of bread wasted repre- 
sents two ounces, and two ounces multiplied 
by 100,000,000 people represents more food 
wasted than the German submarines have sunk 
in a year. 

And the women who are leaders can set 
the example which all the rest of the world 
follows—of a simple life; not the simple life 
which crushes into a three-course meal what 
formerly went to six courses—salad with the 
vegetables, for instance—but the simple life 
which cuts out all but the essential needs. 

A woman friend of mine had come home 
from the war early in 1915. 

‘‘What do you think the effect of war will 
be on the woman?” I asked, wondering about 
the reaction of Belgium, wondering indeed 
whether that hoary lie—‘‘such things always 
have been and always will be””—would harden 
our women souls to crime, or rouse us to a tury 
that would tear such infamies to nothingness 
forever. 

“Oh,” she answered, ‘‘the effect on woman 
will be utter disaster. Think of the thousands, 
the hundreds of thousands, of young girls who 
can never marry, who ought to have children 
and never can.” 

And now three years of the war have passed; 
and have women sat down like perpetual 
“‘Marianas in the Moated Grange”’ to walt 
the coming of him who never came and never 
can come? Not much they have! They have 
not had time for self-sorrow. I know Canadian 
women who have lost husbands, sons, brothers; 
and they have not ceased war work for one day 
even to mourn. They have toiled and are toiling 
and will toil tothe end like unflagging Trojans 
to lift the world to a plane of free democracy. 
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Fresh, Crisp, Dainty 


That same pleasant impression which a fresh, crisp, 
dainty costume makes with your friends may also be 
secured in your letters. You need but take the same 
care in selecting your writing paper that you do in 
choosing your wardrobe. For there is a writing paper 
that has this same suggestion of freshness and crispness 
combined with style and good taste. That writing paper is 
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SEND FOR USABLE SAMPLES 








‘For 10 cents we will send, for your in- 
spection and use, full sized, usable sam- 
ples of paper and envelopes in the various 


designs shown, and also a booklet show- 
ing the delicate tints in which Eaton’s 
Highland Linen is supplied. 


Monthly Shipments 


Monthly shipments from our factory enable 17,000 stores to offer you a 
selection from these five fashionable styles— Portia, Natalie, Whitley, 
Almonte, and Virginia—all fresh, crisp and clean. You will also find the 
new Commandant at many of these stores. 
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LOOKING FOR A JOB? 


Don’t: Try Offering One 


UST now, when many of last June’s gradu- 
ates are seeking work for the first time, a 
few words of advice may be useful. The usual 
method of job hunting is to obtain an interview 
with someone in the business, and then to ask 
him: “Is there any chance of getting a job?” 

He says: ‘‘ What kind of a job?” 

You reply: ‘“‘Anything at all.” 

And then you are stamped in his mind as one 
of the many feckless ones who go job hunting 
without a plan. 

The point is that you must go offering a 
job, not seeking one. Go to the manager (or 
whoever it is) and say, not “I want a job” but 
“I’ve got a job J want to do for you!””, When 
he says ‘‘What kind of a job?” reply ‘‘This 
kind of a job,” then whip out your prospectus 
and present your idea. Then you have some- 
thing concrete to discuss, and a chance to show 
him whether or not you have real ideas and the 
enthusiasm that can make them explode. 

The most discouraging and the most footless 
search in the world is ‘“‘hunting for a job.” 
What the world wants is the man or woman 
who can create a job— who can prove to the em- 
ployer that here is a way to do more business. 
Take the newspapers, for example. Hundreds 
of college women go hunting for newspaper jobs 
without ever attempting to prove to the editors 
that they have the great essential —a “‘ nose for 
news.” This is like going shooting without 
ammunition. 

If you really want to be a reporter no one 
can stop you. Begin this minute—go out on 
the street, see what you can see and hear what 
you can hear. When you find a ‘“‘story”’ track 
it down relentlessly. Type it and send it to the 
city editor. Then, when you go to apply for a 
job, take a copy of the story with you, and you 
will have something to show. Perhaps you will 
have to send him a dozen stories before he 
uses one. Never mind. He will get to know 
your name. The only way to become a re- 
porter is, simply, to report! Begin it now. 
Don’t go limply and nervously to the office 
and ask for ‘fA job—any kind of a job—report- 
ing, you know—or that sort of thing.” 


COLLEGE girl was looking for a job in the 

publishing business. She went to almost 
every publishing house in New York, and to 
several in Boston. With references from well- 
known people, and being of pleasant personal- 
ity, she was always courteously received and 
often had an opportunity to talk with the offi- 
cers of the firms she called on. When they asked 
her what kind of job she was after she said: 
‘*Anything; particularly literary work. I know 
French well—that might be useful; I have had 
a good literary training.” 

Soon she began to see the futility of that 
kind of campaign. An applicant with a definite 
plan to propose always gets careful attention, 
but the vague seeker for ‘fa job” is simply 
wasting time. Suppose you wanted a job im 
proving the cuisine of a famous restaurant. It 
would not be amiss, before applying, to famil 
iarize yourself with the dishes the restaurant 
prides itself upon. And yet day after day this 
girl applied at publishing houses which were 
only names to her. She knew nothing of the 
books they published and could not offer a 
single intelligent suggestion as to how she could 
make herself useful to them. 

Finally she got tired of this. The psychology 
of the thing began to get into her head. She 
settled upon one firm and, before approaching 
it, spent several days in familiarizing herself 
with its problems. She studied its catalogues, 
found out what it was trying to do. It was a 
firm of book publishers, so by judicious talk 
with a few booksellers she got a line on that 
house’s relations with the trade. 

She went to the firm with plans—carefully 
thought out and typed—for more successful 
coéperation with the book trade, and sugges- 
tions for an advertising campaign in behalf 
of one of its leading authors. When the vice 
president asked her if she could think of 
any possible reason why he should give her a 
job she was irresistible. They didn’t give her 
a job, she took it. She is their assistant sales 
manager now. 


\ THEN you honor a business organization 
/V by asking permission to work for it, do it 
the compliment of finding out something about 
it beforehand. If it isa publishing house learn 
what magazines it publishes and what they 
stand for; what books it is bringing out; and 
who are the leading authors on its list. 

If it is a manufacturing house study its 
product and try to imagine some of its prob- 
lems. If you have any ideas which may help 
to solve those problems, write them down 
clearly and take them with you. Before you 
interview your man think over your line of ar- 
gument. Be definite and plain. A woman with 
a question mark in her face doesn’t get far in 
the job-hunting line. You have work in mind 
that you can do, work that will benefit the 
company if it is well done. Make that plain 
and the ‘“‘job” is yours. 

Job hunting is no fun; but if you have an 
idea that is any good at all, the enthusiasm 
to visualize it and the courage to expound it to 
those in authority, your search is robbed of 
some of its sting. The war, taking many men 
away from their work, has created a thousand 
new opportunities for women. If you are 
quick-witted you can grasp some of these. Just 
get your idea, be sure it is a good one—and go 
ahead! But if you love your self-respect don’t 
go to a busy executive and ask him to suggest a 
job for you. 

No one can keep you out of any particular job 
you have set your heart on. If you really know 
what you want to do, have thought about it 
until it has shaped itself in your mind in some 
practical way, then go ahead and do it, the best 
way you know how. Send in your work, what- 
ever it is, keep hammering away—and see 
what happens! 
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No. ordinary 
tooth brush can 
do what the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic 
does—clean 
the backs of the 
teeth and in- 
between. 





Make sure that you 
get Pro-phy-lac-tic 

quality, original fea- 

tures and guarantee, 

by looking carefully 
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you buy. 
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Florence, Mass. 
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Polish 
on a dampened cloth 
does more than renew 


the lustre of 
the varnish. 
In those 
carved re- 
iT cesses it re- 
K > leases every 
\ particle of 
a dust, leaving 
}\ a perfectly 
dry finish 
that is last- 
ing. “Then, 
a on those 


a | 
broader surfaces 
Wt O-Cedar 


Polish gives 
to the side- 
board or the 
piano, a 
rich, perfect 
gloss that 
brings out 
the blended 
beauty of 
the grain. 
And on 


— linoleums 
| O-Cedar Pol- 


ish willgreatly 
lengthen their 
life, add im- 
mensely to 
their wearing 
I!’ qualities, pre- 
| serve them 
from cracking 
and maintain 
the bright, 
| sparkling col- 
;ors of the 
handsomest 
patterns. 
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i the 
Bed Room 


O-Cedar 
Polish not 
only cleans 
as it pol- 
{||| ishes, but on 
' furniture 
and wood- 
work its in- 
fluence is 
both sani- 
tary and hy- 
gienic. 





throughout the 
House 


on all furniture, floors, 
wainscoting, white enamel 
—on every varnished sur- 
face, for perfect results let 
O-Cedar Polish be your 
safeguard. 


In convenient sizes 


25c to $3.00 


At your dealers 


.(edar 
Polish 


Channell Chemical Co. 
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FROM BRIDGE TABLE 
TO BUSINESS OFFICE 


How I Left the One 
for the Other 


IGHT months ago I became very restless. 

For several years before my marriage my 
brain was busy with the problem of public- 
school music teaching. While my two babies 
were very young all my time and strength were 
devoted to them. As they grew older we em- 
ployed a nurse and after that a governess, so 
that my time was left free and entirely occu- 
pied with bridge, tea and gossip. 

I grew very tired of not having some mental 
outlet and felt at times that my brain would 
atrophy. My husband being very nearly 
twice my age, I felt that the possibility of his 
passing away before me was almost a certainty. 
Although he earns rather more than the aver- 
age salary, we live up to it in this day of the 
“high cost of living,” and the little that we 
had saved would not go far. In the event of 
his passing, the responsibility of clothing and 
educating my two children would naturally de- 
volve upon me. 

So I started investigating working condi- 
tions for women, particularly the wages for un- 
trained labor, and found that an inexperienced 
woman’s earning capacity was about eight 
dollars a week. After giving the matter careful 
consideration, I determined to change com- 
pletely my manner of living. I could not calmly 
sit and wait for the future to overtake me and 
be caught napping, so, pocketing my pride, I 
determined to start at the bottom of the lad- 
der. I could not go back to teaching unless I 
used all my small capital for a year or more at 
some university, brushing up in new methods. 
Besides, I would more than likely have to send 
my children away to my parents in Michigan, 
while studying. 


TOOK up the study of shorthand and type- 

writing with the determination of going into 
business, for I felt that with the years of expe- 
rience I had had in managing a household, 
training children and trying to please a man, 
I should bring to bear upon any situation 
a wider outlook and more mature judgment 
than the average stenographer or secretary. 

There was not only the opposition of my 
husband to overcome, but the adverse opinion 
of my numerous friends. I was quite frank in 
giving my reason for my decision, and in spite 
of everything I held to it. 

I entered a business school which gave a very 
short course and at the end of twenty-five days 
was sent out to a position at eight dollars a 
week. The man for whom I worked was always 
most considerate and patient. At the end of 
three days he gave me a “‘raise”’ to ten dollars, 
because he didn’t believe anyone could live on 
eight dollars. He was right! 

I determined to show my sticking qualities 
by staying in my first position for six months, 
always keeping my eyes open for some position 
for which I felt I was particularly adapted, 
after some certain aptitude manifested itself. 
To my great surprise a large corporation, which 
wanted someone who was an expert needle- 
woman and a stenographer, sent for me. I had 
both these qualifications. After a short time 
[ was made assistant chief of a division. 

I brought to bear on this situation all the 
qualities that I possessed and have thus far 
proved that if the same energy that has been 
expended in planning a party is turned to a 
serious end good results are bound to follow 
in due time. 

I entered business filled with doubts and 
with the idea that a woman in business must 
expect that men are too busy to be polite; like 
wise too indifferent. My experience has proved 
how wrong I was. The busiest man in any 
office always gave me courteous treatment. 
lear of discourteous treatment from masculine 
co-workers need never cause any woman to 
hesitate about entering business, no matter 
how sheltered her previous life may have been. 
She will get out of the business world exactly 
what she gives to it. 


TTSHE manager of a large business remarked 
| to me only last week: “If more sheltered 
women would turn their brain energy to busi 
ness it would be a fine thing for the business 
world.”? Have you ever thought of the brain 
energy and efficiency that go to waste when 
planning a card party, a tea or a dinner from 
which there is no return but a few hours’ amuse- 
ment? Turn this same energy to some pro- 
ductive work and feel the thrill that comes with 
achievement and the satisfaction of a thing 
well done. 

If women of refinement, tact and education 
would only realize that the real ‘‘prepared- 
ness” lies in being equipped to enter into any 
sort of business! And the time to do it is now. 
Give up frivoling and get down to stern reali- 
ties. Do not wait until your men have gone to 
war, but begin now so that you will not be at 
the bottom of the ladder when circumstances 
finally force the issue, but will be well started 
on the upward climb. 

$e ready when the call comes, to hold not 
only the small positions but a regular “‘job”’ 
one where you can use all your qualities to man 
age, plan and execute. 








NOTE—Do you expect to pickle the surplus from your 
garden this year? Our booklet, “How to Can Fruits, 
Meats and Vegetables,” gives over twenty recipes for 
pickling and preserving. Price, 15 cents. 

If you expect to dry any fruits or vegetables our book- 
let, “ How to Dry Vegetables and Fruits,” will answer the 
many questions that you will want answered on this new 
problem. Price, 15 cents. 

“Low-Cost Meals for High-Cost Times” is a booklet 
giving menus with recipes that will help you in solving 
the high cost of food problem. Price, 15 cents. 

Send your request with the required amount in stamps 
or coin to the New Housekeeping Editor, THE LADIEs’ 
Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
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It did not harm the | 

_ Valsparred Floor— 

OU’D expect a bath of boiling-hot vinegar to 

- destroy varnish—but it did not harm the Valsparred 

floor a bit. Every day there come to our attention 

- new household accidents like the above that are ruin- 


i 
i 


ous to ordinary varnish and that prove the need of a 
finish that such accidents cannot harm. Valspar fills: 
this need. 





VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR: 


The Varnish That Won’t Turn White 





The exceptional experience of Mrs. H. A. Kern, of Vallejo, Cal., 
is related in her letter that follows: 


“We are living in a brand-new house of our own. 
ticularly proud of my kitchen. 


VALSPAR on the floor. 


“It seems as if there is so much hard wear on a kitchen floor! 
Water, both hot and cold, gets spilled on it, and chairs and 
tables get moved across, and still the VALSPAR keeps looking 
always bright and new, with little effort on my part. 


I am par- 
It is white enameled, and has 


“About three weeks ago I was carrying a dish of boiling-hot + 
cabbage in vinegar from the range to the sink. The dish slipped 
out of my hands and the contents were strewn over the floor. 
“The floor, to my surprise, came out just the same as before 
the accident and I thought that this was rather a severe test with 
the boiling food and the acid of the vinegar! 


“T heartily recommend VALSPAR to all my friends as being 
up to 100 per cent. good.” 


Valspar Resists: Valspar Preserves: 


Cold Water Alcohol Floors Linoleum 
Hot Water Hot Dishes Wainscoting Yachts 
Soapy Water Ammonia Furniture Motor-Boats 


Salt Water Coffee and Tea 
Other Liquids 


Doors and Trim 


All Woodwork 


Porches 


Special Offer 


If you wish to test Valspar send 20c. in stamps to Valentine & 
Company, 460 Fourth Avenue, New York City, and we will send 
you a four-ounce can, enough to finish a small table or chair. 


VALENTINE’S 


Starts White— Stays White 


For your white woodwork use Val-Enamel. It will not discolor 
with age. Like the more expensive imported white enamels, it 
retains its whiteness from. start to finish on either interior or 
exterior work. 








Don’t be satisfied with a poor substitute because it may be a little 
cheaper—vet the best. You can get Val-EKnamel from the same 
paint-stores that sell Valspar, in half pint, pint and larger cans. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Established 1832 
Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World 













N , : i . . fe t 
Chicago mee VACENTNES ron 
ee Amsterdam 


W. P. FULLER & CO. 
San Francisco and Principal Pacific Coast Cities 


Copyright, 1917, by Valentine & Company 
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Now My China-Closetis Fizll of 
KLEVER KRAFT SILVERWARE” 


“YT STARTED with a few pieces, and my table looked so handsome that I 

just kept adding new pieces for various uses. Now I have Klever Kraft 
casseroles, ramekins, custard cups, sherbet cups, comports, vases and candle- 
sticks. I can afford them all because they are so inexpensive.” 


Have You Some KLever KraFr 
SILVERWARE IN YOUR Home? 


Have you found out how handsome Klever 
Kraft Silverware is? 

Have you found out how durable it is? It 
is silver plate that lasts for years, with simplest 
care. You don’t use soap, polish or even hot 
water—yjust wipe it with a damp «loth. The 
hard Klever Kraft Finish gives service. 

And have you found out the reasonable 
prices of Klever Kraft Silverware? Note those 
shown below. 

Be sure to look for Kiever Krarr 
SILVERWARE stamped into every piece. 
It guarantees you genuine K lever Kraft Silver- 
ware—made by an honored New England 
house, over 107 years in business. 


OrbeER SOME KLEVER KRAFT 
SILVERWARE TODAY 


If your favorite store does not keep Klever 
Kraft Silverware, write us direct. We’ll see 
that you are supplied promptly with any and 
all pieces you select. 


A Book Every Woman Wants 
SEND For It 


“The Last Word in Casserole Cooking 
and Serving’’ by Marion Harris Neil, cook- 
ery expert. Gives tempting new recipes, and 
shows how Klever Kraft Silverware‘ “dresses 
up” your table. Send 6c for it today. 

Folder showing complete Klever Kraft Line 
free on request: American Ring Company, 


657 Bank Street, Waterbury, Conn. 


Which of The Pieces Illustrated Here Appeals Most to You? 


A. Klever Kraft Candlestick No. 
9375, $2. B. Round Casserole No. 9352, 
7_ in. wide, Guernsey ware lining, 
$5.50. Comes also with Pyrex glass 
lining (No. 9408), $7.50. C. Low Flower 
Vase No. 9372, Cut glass lining, $1.10. 


D. Tall-stemmed Sherbet No. 9323, 90c. 
E. Dessert Saucer No. 9357, Cut glass 
lining, $1.15. F. Tall Custard Cup No. 
9406, Pyrex lining, $1. Comes also 
with Guernsey lining, (No. 9320), 75c. 


G. Ramekin No. 9407, Pyrex lining, 90c, 


Comes also with Guernsey lining, (No. 
9329), 75c. H. Mustard Jar No. 9337, 
Spoon, Guernsey lining, 65c. I. Horse- 
radish Jar No. 9371, Spoon, Cut glass 
lining, $1.10. Above Prices apply East 


__ of the Rocky Mountains, _ 
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Susan Jones, 
Her Sayings and 








D oings 


in the Brush Department: By Helen J. Ferris 


Susan on Complaints and Credits 


seal first Monday after a busy 
3 | ‘‘special-sale’’ week, Susan 
|| Jones and her friends were eat- 
4 ing their luncheon in a leisurely 
fashion, when Miss Smith sud- 
|| denly exclaimed, as she helped 
7 herself to another slice of bread: 
(saksSokenl! “My! this seems almost like a 
vacation compared to last week.” 

“Vou’re right,”’ said Miss Harrigan. ‘If it 
weren’t for complaints I’d be happy. Seems 
to me someone’s around about something 
wrong every other minute. What do you do, 
Susan, when the customer comes right to you 
and makes the complaint?” 

“Well,” said Susan, “I usually say I’m 
sorry they’ve been bothered; and then I say 
we'll do our best to straighten things out. 
Sometimes they say awfully funny things, but 
I always try not to contradict them—it gets 
them so angry.” 

“T don’t think you can always do that, 
Susan,”’ said Miss Jacobson, of the waist de- 
partment. ‘“‘Why, I had a case this morning. 
A woman came in to exchange a waist her 
husband gave her for a birthday present. It was 
one of those sale waists we had for five dollars 
last week. They were eight dollars’ value, 
marked down. I could remember the gentle- 
man I think was her husband. He came all the 
way back from the desk and wanted to know 
what the waist was really worth. I told him it 
had been in our eight-dollar stock, but that we 
were selling them off at five. Then he went 
home and told his wife he paid eight dollars for 
the waist. Naturally, when she came in to ex- 
change it, she wanted to get an eight-dollar 
waist. I was up against it. I didn’t want to 
tell her that her husband had lied.” 

“What did you do?” asked Miss Smith. 

“T called the head of stock.”’ 

“What did she do?” asked Susan. 








“CAY, she was good!” went on Miss Jacob- 

son. ‘‘She told the lady that it had been 
an eight-dollar waist until last week, when we 
had our big sale, and they were all sold for five 
dollars. She said we would give the five dol- 
lars’ credit gladly, even if it were a sale waist, 
and if the customer would like to pay three 
dollars more for one of the very newest models, 
why, we had some in. And then the customer 
said—I knew she would—she said: ‘But my 
husband said he paid eight dollars for it.’ You 
can’t get ahead of Miss Flanagan. She said: 
‘Madam, are you sure your husband didn’t 
say “It’s an eight-dollar waist,’’ and you 
know it is?’ Well, then the customer wasn’t 
sure but what he had said that. And she got 
another waist as meek as anything. She'll 
probably speak to her husband about it to- 
night and he’ll say: ‘Oh, no, I never said I 
paid eight dollars for it.’’’ 

“Now, Susan,” said Miss Smith, ‘‘don’t you 
call that contradicting?” 

“Not in the way I mean,” said Susan. “If 
Miss Jacobson or Miss Flanagan had_ said 
‘But, madam, what your husband said isn’t so. 
He didn’t pay eight dollars for the waist,’ then 
there would have been trouble, wouldn’t there, 
Miss Jacobson?” 

“Yes, indeed,”’ said Miss Jacobson. ‘‘ You 
ought to have seen her; Ill bet she’s boss in 
that house. Not contradicting may be all 
right in a case like that, Susan,” she went on; 
“but what would you do if a customer brings 
in an old waist you can see has been washed a 
lot, and claims she’s only worn it a week and 
washed it once and it wore right out? And she 
wants full credit, when you are sure you haven’t 
had any like that in stock for weeks, and never 
could sell it now. Wouldn’t you have to con- 
tradict her then?”’ 

“Not right away,” said Susan. “Not till I 
went to the head of stock or the buyer. You 
never can tell about people who want credits. 
I was reading in a book about stores the other 
day. A man wrote it who used to be in a store, 
and he said one day he noticed a woman going 
out awfully angry. He asked her what was the 
matter, and it was all about a girl’s not giving 
her a credit. He got the credit for her and then 
she bought about a hundred dollars’ worth 
besides going away feeling good toward the 
store.’ 


6 en complaint man said the section heads 
are always easier about giving credits 
than the credit girls,’ said Miss Harrigan. 

‘““Do you know why that is?” asked Susan. 
“This man said it’s because people who don’t 
get credit get angry, and then they go away 
and talk to all their friends about how mean 
the store is; and in the end the store loses 
more by losing trade than they would have in 
the amount of the credit.” 

“IT think we have more complaints from mis- 
takes than from credits,’”’ said Miss Smith. 

“Yes,” said Miss Harrigan, ‘our buyer 
always says: ‘Safety first. Remember, girls, 
how an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure.’ He says that means that it’s less 
trouble if we get addresses right and the place 
and all, than it is if we get in a hurry and care- 
less and then have to do it all over again, be- 
Sides getting the customers provoked with us.” 


“Safety first,’ that’s what I think,” said 
Susan. ‘‘That’s why I’ve found it’s safer to 
call an aisleman or a head of stock, and then 
get them to back me up. But saying right out 
that a customer isn’t telling the truth, even if 
she isn’t, never gets you anywhere.” 


Business as a Training for Marriage 


CROWD of store girls came laughing in 

from the lunch room. They had just had 
a farewell party for Miss O’Hara, who was 
leaving that night to be married. 

“Say,” said Miss Jacobson to Susan Jones, 
‘isn’t she lucky, not to have to work any more? 
No telling how long we’ll be hanging around 
this place.” 

When Susan got back to the department 
she was thinking hard. She straightened out 
the stock, then sat quietly down. 

““Hey, Susan,” said Miss Smith, ‘just be- 
cause it’s a rainy day is no reason why you 
should sit there like a bump on a log.” 

“T was thinking,” said Susan. 

“What about?” asked Miss Smith. 

“Why, about what Miss Jacobson said 
about Miss O’Hara’s leaving to get married. 
She said: ‘She’s lucky, not having to work 
any more.’”’ 

‘Well, it’s true, isn’t it?’’ asked Miss Smith. 

‘““No, it isn’t,” said Susan; ‘‘at least, it 
ought not to be, what with Miss O’Hara’s 
marrying that young electrician. She’ll have 
her little apartment to keep. Why, if she stops 
working she’ll get sloppy, and then they’ll not 
be happy for sure.” 

‘But there won’t be anyone around all the 
time, telling you to mend your waist.” 


“\JO; BUT a neat girl wouldn’t have to 

iN have the aisleman anyway. But what I 
was thinking about mostly was how all this 
store work is going to help us when we do get 
married.” 

““Gee!”’ said Miss Mahlberg, coming up in 
time for Susan’s last remark; ‘‘if any of this 
selling is any good to me outside the store, 
show me.”’ 

“Well, it ought to be,” said Susan. ‘‘We 
learn how to be prompt in the morning. Then 
they always call our stock work the ‘store 
housekeeping.’ I always have thought that the 
girls who keep messy stock must be messy at 
home. Then we learn always to look neat, 
with our hair combed well, and all.’’ 

‘“That may be,’’ said Miss Mahlberg; ‘but 
where does waiting on customers come in?” 

Susan thought a minute. ‘‘Why, I know,” 
she said; ‘‘it’s in learning how to keep cheerful 
and pleasant all the time. If you can be cheer- 
ful and nice to some of the customers who 
come in, Miss Mahlberg, just one cross man 
couldn’t make you angry. You know yourself 
that when a cross customer comes up and you 
get cross, too, the cross customer gets crosser. 
It would be the same in your home.” 

‘“Maybe so,” said Miss Mahlberg, ‘‘and 
take it from me, no man could ever be worse 
than some of these women. But say, Susan, 
coming home at night all tired out—how does 
that help you for marriage?” 

““That’s easy,” said Susan; ‘that just 
teaches you what it means to earn your own 
living, and you'll appreciate more what your 
husband is doing for you. And then,” laughed 
Susan, ‘‘ when he is cross at night, you’ll know 
it’s because his work has been hard that day, 
and you won’t get angry and say he doesn’t 
love you any more.” 


\ ELL, Susan,’ said Miss Mahlberg as she 
went to wait on a customer, “I'll say this 
muchfor you, you make it sound true,anyway.” 
When she had finished with the customer 
she came back to Susan. “‘Anything more on 
marriage?’’ she asked. 

“Yes,” said Susan; ‘I just happened to 
think of a lecture I went to the other night. 
The woman talked about how women always 
spend most of the money for the home. And 
she said that the woman who can spend her 
money the best ways is the best manager. She 
says the way a good many young couples are 
doing it nowadays is to have a sort of plan 
you know, figure up the first of the year the 
things you know you will have to pay, like rent 
and all, and then see how much you ought to 
spend on things like clothes and the ‘ movies’ 
and then plan so that you save some, too 

** Sounds like a lot of work to me,” said Miss 
Mahlberg. 

‘“Maybe,” said Susan; ‘“‘but it would be 
lots of fun. What I happened to think was, it 
would be easy if every girl planned her own 
spending that way, and tried to save. Then 
you’d be in the habit when you’re married.” 

““Say, Susan,”’ said Miss Smith, “‘don’t we 
have a chance here in the store to learn what’s 
good value and how much you ought to pay 
for things?” 

‘“Why, we do,” answered Susan. ‘‘The more 
you think about it, the more we can think of to 
learn, if we keep our eyes open. Instead of 
grumbling because we have to work, why, we 
can be getting ready for what’s coming.” 
NOTE—More “Susan Jones, Salesgirl’’ sketches will be 
published in an early number of THe Home JouRNAL. 
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KROEHLER 


Bed Davenports 






























A beautiful, artistic 
davenport by day. 
A full-size, comfort- 
able, sanitary bed at 
night. 





















































































Kodav No. 480 


As a Bed 


Made for the Finest Homes 


For a small amount of money you can greatly 
improve the appearance of your home and enjoy 
the comfort of a handsomely finished and luxuri- 
ously upholstered Kroehler Kodav or Kroehler 
Daveno. Either one can instantly and with 
slight effort be changed into a full-size, sanitary, 
comfortable bed. 


A Positive Economy 


Enables you to live in a Smaller Home 
or Apartment and save rent 


The Kroehler Kodav is a short davenport for 
small rooms; the Kroehler Daveno is a large 
davenport for large rooms. Ejther one will pro- 
vide additional sleeping room for members of 
your family—or for guests. 


Both the Kroehler Kodav and Kroehler Daveno con- 
tain, concealed in an airy space under the seat, a full- 
size, luxuriously comfortable bed equipped with a thick, 
removable 35-pound mattress—not a mere pad. 


Bed frame and springs are entirely independent of up- 
holstering and when in use as a bed there is ample room 
for free circulation of air underneath and all around. 


The mattress is supported by steel-wire fabric and 
helical springs attached to an all-steel bed frame. 


The patented folding mechanism is simple and trouble- 
proof. 


Highest Award Given Kroehler Bed Davenports 
at Panama-Pacific Exposition 


In manufacturing Kroehler Bed Davenports not only 
the best materials are used but every detail in construc- 
tion and finish is closely inspected. The reputation of 
seven mammoth factories built up by P. E. Kroehler 
from:a small beginning is at stake. 


Large variety of upholstery coverings and a wide range 
of styles, including Period designs. 


Sold by leading furniture dealers everywhere at 
moderate prices for cash or on easy payments. 


Our huge purchasing power and modern manufacturing facilities 
make it possible for dealers to purchase and sell the Kroehler Quality 
of Bed Davenports at very moderate prices. To protect yourself 
against substitution, insist on seeing the name “ Kroehler”’ stamped 
on the metal bed frame before you buy. 

Write for Interesting Free Booklet — and name of.your nearest 
furniture dealer handling Kroehler Bed Davenports. 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
NAPERVILLE, ILL. 
Other factories at 


Binghamton, N. Y. Grand Rapids, Mich. Cleveland, Ohio 
Kankakee, Ill. New York City 


Canadian Factory, Stratford, Ontario 
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living more healthful. 
than walls painted with SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


It costs less than any other wall covering you would 


care to use. 


for a special purpose. 
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the Home 


Inside Painting Saves Work 
and Prevents Wear 


It is not an extravagance to deco- 
rate your home. 
Paint and varnish protect and preserve your walls, 
woodwork and floors, make housekeeping easier and 
There is no greater economy 





It is quickly and easily applied on old 
walls as well as new, giving a durable surface that is 
beautiful to look at, easily cleaned, restful to the eyes, 
in harmony with the surroundings, and is sanitary. 
Flat-Tone is for interior decoration, just as each 
Sherwin-Williams Paint, Varnish, Stain or Enamel is 
Our products give lasting 


service and their use is real economy. 


We gladly send free on request, color suggestions for interior decoration. Also 
our book of practical painting suggestions, The A B C of Home Painting.”’ 


SHERWIN-WILLIA 


PAINTS &~ VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to 617 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 


Showrooms—New York, 116 W. 32d St.; Chicago, People’s Gas Building ; 
San Francisco, 523 Market St. 
Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere. 


It is a saving. 
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GIRLS’ CLUB €& To Make Money 
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The Acorn That Grew Dollars 


OURTEEN years ago to-day the typical 
Pviene acorn” of our childhood’s Third 

Readers ‘‘sank into its mossy bed.” Its 
name was The Girls’ Club. But gracious, it 
was sprouting the very next day! and in a few 
weeks growing—not leaves, but dollars—for 
the surprised and delighted girls who threw 
their hearts and their work into the new move- 
ment. 

Don’t worry; I’m not going to reminisce 
Talk of our past, when we have such a won- 
derful present and future to talk of? Ramble 
on about how small we were in September, 
1903, when September, 1917, finds us the larg- 
est Club in the world? Spend time even in tell- 
ing how much good 
has been done for 
girls through the es- 
tablishment of a 
great Club which co- 
operates withall their 
eifortstoearn money, 
when I have some- 
thing so much bigger 
to announce, as fol- 
lows? 

Our girls are now 


going to turn around 
and do good to others 
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The Kind of Club We Are 


For here is about as impressive a picture as 
possible of the tree that has grown from that 
little acorn of 1903: So powerful now is our Club 
through its strength of numbers that if its every 
member were to do about half an hour’s work to- 
morrow, or perhaps an hour’s, for the Club, and 
devote the proceeds to The Girls’ Club Ambu- 
lance Fund, we would raise the money for that 
Ambulance in a single day! That is the kind of 
Club we are. 


Ba it’s the kind of girls we have in the 
Club which makes us that kind of Club! 
To outsiders we may possibly appear a body of 
busy, unsentimental money-makers; but when 
I tell you that this idea of the Red Cross Ambu- 
lance isn’t mine at all, nor THe Home Jour- 
NAL’S, but purely 
that of the girls 
themselves, you will 
change your opinion. 

Of the many ap- 
pealing letters which 
I have received, urg- 
ing that we undertake 
some service to our 
country in this time 
of war and stress, 
none was more inter- 
esting than the fol- 
jowing one from a 


as well as themselves. Proposed Girls’ Club Red Cross Ambulance Senior member, 


The picture of the 

RedCross Ambulance tells the story. One month 
from now, besides hav:ng the hundreds of dollars 
we shall have earned for personal purposes, we 
expect to present the Red Cross with an ambu- 
lance which will represent a Girls’ Club birthday 
offering. It will cost from $1700 to$2500. Con- 
tributions will be entirely voluntary, will be 
limited to a small amount from each individual, 
and must represent money earned through the 
Club, which means, of course, that it will be 
accepted only from Girls’ Club members. 


Patriotic Girls, Take Notice! 


JEFORE the wave of disappointed ‘‘Ohs!” 

Jand “Whys?” can gather from patriotic 
girls who don’t belong to our Club but would 
mighti y like to help in such a splendid plan, let 
me remind them of something: The door of 
cur Club stands permanently open! Any girl 
can join us at will, earn as much or even as 
little money as she wishes, devote her earnings 
to any purpose she desires. 

Last September nearly 400 new members 
joined our Club, and their total earnings reache 1 
hundreds of dollars. Not one of them but 
earned, with her very first efforts, more than 


the small amount (less than one dollar) which 
the Club would have accepted as a minimum 
contribution to a Red Cress Ambulance Fund, 


had we had one then. They were working for 
various objects, in which such extremes as the 
farm mortgage and a pair of long kid gloves, a 
college education and ‘‘just a sense of exhila- 
rating independence”’ were represented. 

Such girls will be as welcome in our Club 
now as ever, and I shall be glad to enter into 
correspondence with any one of them who will 
write to me in care of THe HOME JOURNAL. 
Equally glad shall 1 be to hear from girls who 
have a double interest in Club membership— 
an interest in earning money for their own needs 
or pleasures, but also a generous desire to ‘‘do 
their bit’’ in the country’s war service through 
a Club whose unusual facilities for turning 
work into money, and money into power, can 
make that bit go farther, perhaps, in the work 
of war relief than it could go in any other way! 





Q 


whom l’Ilcall MissX, 
and whom you might call a typical business 
woman, when you hear that she was the first 
member of the Club to earn the Red Tennessee 
Cedar Marriage Chest; that she gave up a 
well-paying office position in order to devote 
herself to the more profitable opportunities 
offered through the Girls’ Club; and that she 
has educated members of her family, traveled 
around the continent, and earns an income 
which many a man might and doubtless does 
envy: 

Dear Manager: You are always asking us to 
send you any suggestions we want to make, and I 
have one to make: 

In all the history of the Club, as far as I know, 
we girls have done nothing for anyone but our- 
selves, except to found a scholarship for the little 
Chinese girl, and that came out of our pockets 
away back in 1913. I think we are all patriotic 
and more or less generous, and I do not see why 
we should not do something to help our country, 
or suffering humanity, at this time. Why couldn't 
we all combine and send a hospital unit or an 
ambulance driver to France, or do something that 
would help somebody at this time when so much 
help is needed? 

There are so many of us, it wouldn’t cost any 
of the girls very much, and I fecl sure that they 
would be glad to do it. 


Do you know what a little bird had already 
told me about this member, and which lent 
special significance to her letter? Only this: 
Ever since the war started she had been sup- 
porting from her earnings two little ‘‘ war or- 
phans” in Paris; and when a local college 
needed $400 to equip a chauffeur for an ambu- 
lance of the American divison for service in 
France, she gave it. 

It was a fine action. Also, it is a Club worth 
belonging to, a Club worth founding 14 years 
ago, which puts $400 in your pocket to do 
what you please with. Do you wonder I’m 
proud of being the 
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And then the truth dawned on the Reve-end 

Ir. Alden. His face changed; amazement, 
then amusement, then consternation! Again 
Ellen was to be disappointed. 

‘Of course I’m glad not to lose Sam,” he 
thought confusedly; ‘““‘but ——’’ Then he 
called loudly: 

‘““Mary! Mary!” 

When Miss Alden, hearing her name shouted, 
appeared in the doorway, he said with a dis- 
mayed laugh: ‘‘Mary, I have got you here 
under false pretenses. This child is going to 
be married.” 

Miss Alden and Alice spoke both together: 

“But I'm not!” 

‘*But she’s going to China!” 

Miss Alden had a real pang of fright. Had 
William gone out of his mind? ‘‘What on 
earth ——” 

‘*Alice is engaged to Neely Henderson—I 
couldn’t think who ‘C. H.’ was, for a minute, 
Sam. Yes. She won’t go to China, so I sup- 
pose you’re out of it—I mean our arrangement. 
The lamb has been provided; Isaac doesn’t 
have to be offered up.”?’ He frowned. He was 
plainly upset. 

Miss Alden sat down. She was confused to 
the point of irritation. ‘‘Will somebody 
please explain?” she said. 

Alice, standing, trembling, in the middle 
of the room, clutching Neely’s telegram so 
tightly that her fingers had become white, 
said briefly: 

“ve broken the engagement. I won’t 
marry him. We only got engaged last Satur- 
day afternoon.” 


‘‘Sam,” her father said impatiently, “I 
don’t understand; do you want to go to China, 
or don’t you?” 

‘““T want to.” 

““Well, you can”—Mr. Alden began, and 
paused; ‘‘but ”? he paused again. 

Mary Alden was silent; she looked at her 
cousin and gave a little shrug. ‘‘I seem to have 
put my foot into it, William.”’ Then she laid 
her hand on Alice’s shoulder. ‘‘ My dear, what 
do you want to do? Marry Neely, or go to 
China?” 

“T want to go to China,’ she said, and 
slipped away, leaving her precipitate elders 
looking at each other, confused and even a 
little angry. At least Cousin Mary was a little 
angry. 

‘‘Why didn’t she tell you what was in the 
air?’’ she said. ‘“‘ Well, of course, William, this 
lets us out!” 

‘*But if she wants to go?”’ he said. ‘‘ And— 
and—I don’t want to be let out, Mary.” 

‘‘T am sure she doesn’t want to go!” said 
Miss Alden; ‘‘so I shall just retire gracefully 
into the background.”’ 

“She won’t agree to that; and after all, 
Mary, wouldn’t we take a good deal upon our- 
selves, you and I, to decide her life for her? 
She’s got to make up her own mind. I don’t 
think she’d ever be happy if she felt that she 
might have kept her vow and didn’t.” 

“Upon my word,” said Cousin Mary; “1 


never saw such a mixed-up mess!” 





CONTINUED IN THE OCTOBER 
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“CANDIES, CAKES AND COOKIES.” Are you famed for your hom2made candies? Have you thought of making 


them to sell? This booklet gives in detail methods of 


packing, pricing and marketing, as well as the making of 


homemade candies. Price,10cents. Send your order to the New Housekeeping Editor, THe Lapies’ HoME JouRNAL, 


Indeper.dence Equare, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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PRODUCTS 





Put This Food Variety in Your Pantry! 


SUPPLY of these foods today is a wise investment. 
The home with an Armour Shelf can meet all food 
requirements; from soup to dessert, every meal is 
provided. Nor can there be any “what-to-serve” problem. 
For Armour Oval Label Products furnish a variety for 
countless and delicious meals. Over a hundred varieties of 
Package Foods are cooked ready to serve. They 

are nourishing as well as appetizing and economical. 


Here are Soups, Fish, Meats, Fruits, Vegetables, Condi- 
ments, Evaporated Milk—a wide selection of highest grade 








Write for a copy of our color-illustrated book, 
“‘The Business of Being a Housewife.” Al- 
though this is a regular 50c volume, as long 
as the present edition lasts, we will send it 
on receipt of 10c (stamps or coin) to pay for 
packing and postage. Address Domestic 
Science Department, Desk 21, Armour and 
Company, Chicago. 
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foods awaiting your command to bring you “out-of-season” 
delicacies at any season. Your dealer can supply you, no 
matter where you live. Whether your purchase of pack- 
age foods be meats or fish, vegetables or fruits, to make 
certain it is Armour’s .top grade, be sure it is marked with 
the Oval Label or the word added . 


The Armour Oval Label, the mark reseryed to distinguish highest qualities, 
also identifies Star Stockinet Ham, Star and Ke@es~ Bacon, Kidesl 
“Simon Pure” Leaf Lard, Vegetole (Shortening), Grape Juice, Clover- 
bloom Butter, Frankfurt Sausage and Glendale (natural color) and Silver 
Churn (white) Oleomargarine. 





Vetibest Package Foods Include: 


Canned Fruits Jellied Loaf Peanut Butter 
Canned Meats Products Rice 

Canned Vegetables Ketchup Salmon 

Chili Sauce Mince Meat Sardines 
Deviled Ham Oyster Cocktail Sauer Kraut 
Deviled Tongue Sauce Sliced Bacon 
Fruit Preserves Pork and Beans Soups 

Jellies Potted Meats Tuna Fish 











Armours Veitesa 


tbe Package Foods 
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FARMHOUSES 


By Mitta Eliot 
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if Y SOME strange coincidence I received 
letters from Edith and from Eleanor on 
the same day. Each recalled some incidents 
of our school life and each invited me to spend 
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= a week at her home in the country. I decided . 

= to visit Eleanor first. f 

= As the dispirited little local train puffed its . 

= grimy way toward Eleanor’s station I amused | 

| myself by recalling the past and conjuring up 1 

=| pictures of the present. There was our parting we ns 

= on the well-loved campus; the night I was doe dle tn $5.00 | 

= m ; ie ie: $ é ier’s Toilet Kit e 

4 Eleanor’s bridesmaid. It had been the old ro- in Khaki, bound edges, con- A 

= mance of a summer boarder and of a neighbor- No.314. Solid taining ebony military brush, 

= ing farmer with the face and figure of Apollo. 10K Gold LaVal- $2.00 gcd ew reliefs ted kn | 

= I recalled that I had ventured some material litre, sapphire and ba=  ¢renchmirror and ot hr ae 

= istic inquiries which were met by her warm roque pearl with 15-inch comb, Measures closed 7% | 

= protest: chain. A real bargain. x4%x1%. i 

= 00000000600b000b cco bocccoccoCS OCS SS oSSe “T know he’s not a college man. I’ve never j 

= been to his home but once and then I was too Shop Early— by 

= . . con nig Poet what ¥ vse He r; true The air orth 

= and noble and honest and I love him. Can’t BR d-N W. 

= Bless Her Little Heart ’ you understand that, you prosy, practical old ay . 

= - darling?” Uncle Sam is calling upon us to conserve our | 

— Snug and COZY and warm she sleeps under her soft, “Surely,” I thought, ‘‘one so charming and strength, our —_ = vg hla ag : th cau- : 

4 , . ie 1c 2 _h]. > 4 e talented as Eleanor must have an ideal coun tions us not to hoard, for the safety of the business 

=) fluffy blanket, for this ” the wonder blanket of science. try home. And Eleanor herself? With fuller structure which is so important in these trouble | 

= The Nashua process gives warmth to this beautiful, deep- ee a Madonna-light to the eyes, — “deg : Uncle Sein s 

=| ‘ “ . : o ' ; yerhaps, but assuredly with the same merry Make a little more time to give Uncle Sam by 

= napped, fleecy blanket; warmth combined with the econ - iutnatinn ways and ——" siamiane the Ghd Firs War” Seve seer | ' 

S| omy, durability, non-shrinking, moth-proof qualities of ; The brakeman’s shout brought a rude end- strength by shopping at home with our catalog ie 

= b ing to my day dreaming. Hurriedly gathering doing away with the tiresome hours in the crowded | ( 

2 cotton. You can DUYy my belongings I left the train. A shy, coarsely city stores. 1 

= clad boy approached me awkwardly. Make your money go farther this Christmas by : 1 

= Woolnap ““Are you Miss May?” availing yourself of our low prices—prices which [ 

= “T am,” I replied, ‘‘and’’—his eyes were we have safeguarded in the ever-changing metal s 

S| Blankets Eleanor’s own—‘‘ you are Harold.” markets, . | 

=| Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. “Yes,” he said; ‘I come ’cause ma was “The Baird-North Way” means a saving of 

= tele: : ‘ busy and pa said he wouldn’t quit work for money — but it does not mean a sacrifice of quality. : 

5 and know, as you never could know before, that you are getting a no ome.” Our 200-page catalog of Diamonds, Watches, | 

=| certain definite amount of warmth-value for every dollar. My heart was filled with forebodings as we Jewelry, Leather Goods, Novelties, Toiletware, . 

=, This is proved by remarkable tests made by professors from the jogged along the dusty road. Surely one so | ableware, etc., awaits your call. ; 

= Sides hes : Santieute of Technolon Tinie seguite. together with winsome and fair could never have come to the Send the corner coupon TODAY. 

| Massachusetts Institute of lechnology. leir results, togethe drudging level of the typical farmer’s wife. As | 

=| other valuable blanket-facts, are given in a little booklet that is yours we turned into the driveway I noted well-kept Every article je guaranteed to | 7 

Z| for the asking. Send now—today ! buildings, fruit trees, shrubs, sleek animals, the satisfy you or we will refund . 

=| unmistakable touc h of prosperity. How silly I your money. We guar- 

=| A Real Doll’s Blanket 16 x 20 inches had been to imagine antee free, safe | 

= Ask your little girl which she prefers for her dolly, a white blanket with a = SHRINKING, hesitating figure appeared “<? prompt . 

— pink or blue border, or an all-over blue plaid. For 15c, stamps or coin, we will = ft i Nagtis : eu = ANN tebasonee elivery. ote 

—4 send a doll’s Nashua Woolnap Blanket in any one of these three patterns. = in the doorway, clad in an ugly, ill-fitting ac % | 

= = wrapper. Scanty hair done in the fashion of a i | 

= A B C Dept. 163 Box 1206 ah go; ghee - ot gg sor tn Pa oa | 

= c<notty hands; complexion lined with fatigue : ; 

=| mov y, rowpye & o. Boston, Mass. and ruined by heat il lack of care. The eyes ital Gentlemen: = 

=| a _ = alone seemed familiar and there I read the bit- 27 Please send me | 

= TTTTITTT ASATNVON0N0NNOOUQIGRNARNAUDIONV0NNNNSNNRIDUNININTAAT terness of the desert years, the longing that my 20". FREE without obliga- | | 

SSVVHAVOONAOUDAUONANNVOAOUEENDEAUUUEONSUDIILODONEUAEGUALOLOGHLAIN ANGANNUANANUO NAD UN OUTOOUONY UUUAUALOOANOAGALOOUIEENDOOAOUNNAOEGOERONDOGONDONOOOONOOLONUAOONNOIbSONINNNON Ere meme ae ee Bing : “oi tion your 200-page cata- le 
visit might prove an oasis, the dread that | 27Q0" log, containing 10,000 articles | 


might understand and pity. 
I greeted her as blithely as though I noted 





: “ne” of jewelry and gifts. 
ao 








, nothing unusual. Fifteen minutes after I had Name 
J Sal been shown to my room I reappeared with the 
Ms ; : , “$8 
' a statement ‘‘I shall not waste one precious min Addr 








ute of my visit in doing the company-lady act. — 
I love to dabble in housework and I want to be 
where I can talk to you.” 


That pose was continued throughout the GG > 
week. I shared my hostess’ hoursin the furnace- 
like kitchen, sewed on coarse garments, gath- 
ered vegetables, canned fruit, even dug pota- 
toes, treating it allas a merry jest. For reward (as easy to use as to Say ) 
I saw Eleanor’s tired eyes light up. Once | 
caught a glimpse of the old dimple. : 
One night I lay awake. Every limb was | b d d 
aching from the 1 Mb nso ale toil, but each neutra iZe€s O y O ors | 
sense was keenly alert. Visions kept dancing 
before my eyes. Bit by bit, in the light of my 


own experiences, I reconstructed the tragedy dS they occuLr } 
of my friend’s transformation. ‘ 
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These lines had come when she realized that _ 
‘she no longer had time for reading. This dis ° : 5 ° Ps 
pirited droop of the eyelids was made perma- In Warm W eather, In all Ww eath- ru 
nent when she knew that she must permit her yé 
roseleaf complexion to be muddied by the ers. It does not overpower one se 
kitchen fire. The shoulders had drooped under ; ta 
the burden when she fully awoke to the knowl- odor with another nor check 
edge that all of her husband’s interests cen . t 
tered in the farm; that he could never comrade natural normal fu nctions. 
with her in her realm of intellectual delight. 


He had expected, as a matter of course, Keeps skin and clothing fresh } 


that she should perform every duty which fell 


re 
to the lot of other farmers’ wives. At first . x17 1S- de 
her splendid young health had been equal to and clean and sweet. Indis pr 
the strain and there was always the hope: “‘It : aa ha 
will be easier as soon as we make a little more pensable to everyone. O uI1C kly 
money.” oiled <a little — last C 
Then the children came. Her vitality was app 1ead—use very ittle — lasts ise 
drained. Love starved. Prosperity brought W 
added acres to the farm, more stock to the the day through. - 
fields, a larger force of men, expensive machin R: 
ery, but no respite to the woman who toiled in 
the kitchen. 25c—at drug- and department-stores. = 
NCE I tried to interest her in the future. “Mum” isa Trade Mark registered in U. S. Patent Office. | 





’ , besa — ney egos: remained for “MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Phila Pa 
ler, surely, 1 t zht, she st be pl: ing fc 
Reason and Duty Both Urge B | bee surely, fthought she must be planning for 


her children. I was startled by the bitterness of oss SS 
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Holeproof Now i ma oh father will make them stay on the EFFANBEE Non-Breakable rf 



















farm without an education until they are of JOINTED LIMB DOLL 


FFICIENCY in living is the Holeproofs are made in your oe age,” she had declared fiercely. ‘“‘What can | 
spirit of the times—just such favorite material and shades—pure _ alter wer tam night a 
efficiency as you can practice thread Japanese silk, artificial silk, ee orn. + never had time to cuddle my babies. | 

2 - Z é rag 3 I used to dream of the hours I should spend in 

and should—by wearing Holeproof fine lisle, or cotton. mothering my babies, but there was no time | ) 

Hosiery. mn me ai ienaan?? PRE: 3 ee 

Time poner rene eer Men’s, 30c per pair and up; If T had known the veil dropped suddenly. 

: ; ney wi e saved 1 Ww . d i The week dragged through its weary length 

you will make it a rule—from to- oo ae ww ee at last and I found myself on the way to 

day—to buy these famous hose for Children’s, 35¢ and up 





made fully jointed, rea 
| hair and eyes that « 
close—she is another ! 
tion of the many swt 
character dolls like 
Baby Grumpy. 

Dolls sold under our trade 








Edith’s. I had seriously contemplated a tele- 
yourself and your family. Then Most good stores can sup- 
darning will seldom be necessary, ply you. If your dealer fails 
and you will purchase hose less ho ll ship direct, charges 
often. nA : trade: 
All this, remember, without the vend your address for fliue- ies Haaat- 


; trated Holeproof booklet. fies the 
sacrifice of style or comfort. Write today. genuine 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Canada 
Holeproof Hosiery Company, 19 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 








gram revoking my acceptance. Since Eleanor’s 
farm life was a failure, I felt sure that Edith, 
who was far less gifted, must be living where 
conditions were even worse. With a shudder I 
descended from the train. 

“Just have your cases brought over here,” 
called a merry voice. ‘Prince refuses to be 
abandoned while I greet you properly. Now” — 
as I stood speechless before a neat runabout, 
surveying Edith’s well-groomed figure—‘‘ just 
climb in and don’t dare to suggest that the 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 65 





name and strict guarantee 

look for the tag—are truly 
sanitary. Colorsfast,ta will 
not crack or peel, and will 
stand any amount of hard 
usage. Ali materials the best 
If a doll hasn't our tag, it isnt 
an EFFANBEE. Made if 
New York. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. 












Send for our interesting Doll His 














45 East 17th Street New 
** American Dolls Are Now 
The World's Standard 
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Light, air and sunshine are essen- 
tials in the modern home. They 
bring health and cheer. 





Nn 


French doors give you the max- 
imum of these good things— 
and they are decidedly in vogue. 
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F wor Doors 


are made in many designs, sizes and 
woods. Discriminating buyers insist 
on Morgan Doors for all uses, because 
of their beautiful selected woods, their 
exclusive All White Pine Core and 
their patented Wedge Dowel Construc- 
tion. And because they are guaranteed. 


Suggestions 
for Beautifying the Present 
or Prospective Home 


You don’t need to build a new home 
to enjoy the beauty and service of 
Morgan Doors. “Adding Distinction to 
the Home’”’ gives suggestions for im- 
proving the present home. 


‘‘The Door Beautiful’’ is a book of sug- 
gestions on doors, interior trim and 
interior decorations for prospective 
builders. 


Send for either, or both booklets. 





Morgan Sash & Door Company 
Dept. C-65, Chicago 








Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore 
Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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Exhibits of finished Morgan Model Doors in all 


principal cities. Ask for list. II 
| | | eC a + ce Xo J 
Robert Keith 


Furniture & Carpet Co. 


UYING by mail from our latest 

catalog of house furnishings gives 
the advantage of dealing with a well- 
known firm that has sold good furniture, 
rugs and draperies for over forty-five 
years, as well as the satisfaction of 
selecting from an up-to-date metropoli- 
tan stock covering ten big floors. 
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Furniture, Rugs, Draperies 





‘in the newest and most popular modes are illus- 
trated for every room in the house, including 
reproductions in color of a great variety of 
dependable rugs, carpets and linoleums and 
practical suggestions covering the designing and 
hanging of fashionable curtains and draperies. 


Good Values—Freight Paid 


We sell for cash at low prices. We prepay 
freight and guarantee safe delivery. Catalogs 
mailed to any state West of the Mississippi 
River. Write for this popular book today. 
ROBERT KEITH 
Furniture & 
Carpet Co. 
































Educate Your Child 


In Your Own Home 
Under the direction of 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
(Established 1897) 
A unique system by meansof which 
children from kindergarten to 12 
years of age may be educated at 
home by the best modern methods 
and under the guidance and supervi- 
sion of aschool witha national reputa- 
tion for training young children. For 
information write, stating ageof child. 


The Calvert School, 10 W. Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 
V. M. HILLYER, A.B. (Harvard), Headmaster. 




















WHAT I SAW IN TWO 
FARMHOUSES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


space is limited. I’m as sensitive about my 
avoirdupois as ever. There’s more of it for me 
to be sensitive about.’ 

The week that followed was a merry one. 
There were daintily cooked meals served under 
big old elms, trips to a near-by lake, croquet 
and tennis. There were work hours, too, in the 
kitchen. Together we fed the chickens and 
even weeded in the garden, pausing to listen to 
a bird call or to observe the sunset tints. 
Edith was never flurried, never worried, always 
serene and content. 

The farmer himself fitted into the picture 
perfectly, while the rare quality of the com- 
radeship between the two was plainly evident. 
The children were rosy, happy and well 
trained—a striking contrast to Eleanor’s thin, 
querulous, quarrelsome brood. The mother 
always seemed to have sufficient leisure to re- 
spond to any demands for aid or for sympathy. 

One night I could restrain my curiosity no 
longer. ‘‘How do you do it?” I burst out. 
‘Eleanor is wretched. You are happy. The 
farm work seems to be the same, but you have 
taken out the drudgery. I am blind as a bat; 
but what makes the difference? ”’ 

“Tn the first place, Eleanor’s husband is far 
different from mine. Both are intelligent, true 
and honorable, but Mr. Harvey is bound by 
the customs of past generations, while Henry 
is free. He left the farm because, as a child, 
he hated its drudgeries. College and business 
broadened his life. He saw the possibilities in 
agriculture and trained himself at the agricul- 
tural college. We did not rush blindly into 
matrimony, but waited until our combined 
savings put us beyond the need for bitter 
economy.” 


E TALKED until the moon dipped be- 

hind dark hills in the west. Reviewing 
the conversation next day, I amused myself by 
writing down the main points by which the 
typical farmer’s wife was differentiated from 
the emancipated farmer’s wife. 

The typical farmer’s wife spends countless 
hours over washtub and ironing board; this in 
a hot kitchen. The emancipated farmer’s wife 
has a modernly equipped basement laundry. 
It costs one hundred and fifty dollars, but it 
robs wash day of its terrors. 

The emancipated farmer’s wife has water 
piped all over the house. The typical farmer’s 
wife must pump every drop, carry it up the 
steps to use and down the steps to empty. 

The typical farmer’s wife churns, using a 
hand churn. The emancipated farmer’s wife 
has a gasoline engine to run the churn, or else 
the milk goes to the creamery. 

When the stork visits a typical farmer’s wife 
she has a neighbor woman for the day and a 
doctor for the hour; thereafter a hired girl for 
ten days. This personage seldom possesses 
medical knowledge and is often so incapable 
that the wife must personally direct the work, 
frequently from a hot, ill-smelling kitchen bed- 
room. Before she has recovered her physical 
strength, and with nerve energy depleted by 
care and worry, she resumes full charge of the 
household, only to drag through miserable days 
or to break completely. The emancipated 
farmer’s wife has a trained nurse and a com- 
petent housekeeper as long as they are needed. 

The typical farmer’s wife does her own sew- 
ing. The emancipated farmer’s wife engages a 
seamstress by the day, purchases some ready- 
made articles, and has one or two smart gowns 
made up in the city each year. 

The typical farmer’s wife seldom has help. 
The emancipated farmer’s wife has a stout 
woman from the village twice a week. 

The typical farmer’s wife may feed the pigs, 
milk the cows, gather bugs from potatoes, ride 
the horserake, etc. The husband of the eman 
cipated farmer’s wife would not permit, much 
less ask, her to undertake one such task. 

The typical farmer’s wife has only the county 
paper, possibly a daily, for literature. The 
emancipated farmer’s wife has the best maga 
zines and books from the city. 

The typical farmer’s wife sees little more of 
nature than if her kitchen were on the top of a 
city tenement. The husband of the emanci 
pated farmer’s wife realizes this difference be- 
tween a man’s work and a woman’s and gives 
his wife an equal opportunity to enjoy nature. 


‘HE emancipated farmer’s wife and her hus 

band are not trying to get rich. They havea 
small farm, intensively cultivated. There they 
stop. They want comfort for the present; the 
privilege of helping less fortunate hum: anity; 
sure competence for old age. The husband ‘of 
the typical farmer’s wife ac quire s the land lust 
and accumulates land at the expense of nerve 
and heart. 

The former find that, in actual figures, the 
first cost of the wife’s modern conveniences is 
less than the sum which the latter would spend 
unhesitatingly on machinery which could be 
used but a few weeks during the year. The 
yearly cost is deducted from the customary in 
vestment in land or from the sum which others 
might hoard for their great-grandchildren. 

On the whole, their income equals that at the 
home of the typical farmer’s wife. They bring 
to their work keen intelligence, a rested body 
and mind. They study agriculture from a 
scientific standpoint, are ready to take advan- 
tage of markets and of latest discoveries. Ina 
thousand ways they make up for the extra 
hours and for the penury. 

The typical farmer’s wife has practically no 
recreation. The emancipated farmer’s wife 
spends many hours in the same feminine occu 
pations and pleasures that busy her sister in 
town. 

In short—and this is the real difference 
between the two—the typical farmer’s wife is 
shut in by the deadly monotony of the present; 
the emancipated farmer’s wife has a future to 
lure. 
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Sealy Triple Guarantee 
1. We Guarantee the Sealy to 


ton, without Linters or Mill- 


* 
2. We Guarantee the Sealy for 
Twenty Years against becoming 


Lumpy or Bunchy. 
3. We Guarantee that after 


re the Sealy the most Com- e 
fortable Mattress you have ever E S E A I Y S 
sed, or your money back. a nN 1- 


Shouldthe Mattress failinanyone 
of these conditions, when subject- I 

ed to ordinary use, on presenting t a r y uft l es S M at. 
this Contract, we will replace the 7 


Mattress or refund the purchase 
price. 
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Perfect 





de of Pure Long-Fibre Cot- 


Nights’ Trial you will pro- 


Sal tress conforms to the 

resting figure so that 
every part of the body 
gets perfect support. The dealt 
muscles are in recuperating repose. 


You sink to sleep on a SEALY with all the 
ease and gentleness that you would experience 
in floating on a cloud. The smooth, tuftless 
surface conforms to every curve of the resting 
figure, and yet as soon as the weight is removed 
it assumes its original full oval shape, the “‘ Proud 


Puff’ of the SEALY. 





The long-fibre cotton, air-woven by our pat- 
ented process, cannot become hardened or 
matted; it never rolls into lumps or hummocks, 
and it retains its restful, buoyant qualities 
permanently. Read the guarantee. 


The 





Sanitary 
Tuftless 
Mattress 


: 


Luxuriously Comfortable—Economical 





To people who demand perfect repose at night 
SEALYS are much in demand. _Discriminat- 
ing buyers are quick to note the many quali- 
ties of this pure cotton mattress, made in the 
heart of the cotton country. 


The tuftless feature that does away with the 
stitch-holes and cavities of the old-fashioned type 
of construction makes it a Sanitary Mattress 
that can be kept clean and sweet permanently. 


The Sealy Pillow, also made by the Sealy 
Process, is a sweet, clean, odorless head rest. 


If you don’t know who sells SEALYS, 


write us. 
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SEALY MATTRESS COMPANY 
SUGAR LAND, TEXAS 
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t 
You Sleep Soundly on eae 
and mail 
mi TODAY 

aA 
“> Sealy 


ask any Qlarmclock °° cova 


, Sugar Land, Texas 


4 Send me free and without 

¢ obligation on my part, box 

¢ containing samples of cotton 
and cotton seeds. 
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OUTDOOR SEPTEMBER 
LUNCHEON 
Deviled Ham-and-Pimiento Sandwiches 
Hard-boiled Eggs Lettuce Sandwiches 
Raisin Drop Cakes Olives 
Hawaiian Pineapple Coffee 
Sandwich: Spread thin slices of white 
bread with Underwood Deviled Ham, not 
toothick. Add a layer of chopped pimiento. 


ANOTHER OUTDOOR 
LUNCHEON 
Eggs Stuffed with Deviled Ham 
Olive Sandwiches Salted Peanuts 

Marshmallow Cake Cookies 
Grape Juice 

Stuffed ~ i Carefully cut hard-cooked 

eggs in half. Remove yolks and mix with 

equal quantity Underwood Deviled Ham 

and a little salad dressing. Fill the egg 

centers and close the halves together again. 

Wrap in waxed paper. 


STILL ANOTHER LUNCHEON 
Potato Salad with Deviled Ham Dressing 
Bread-and-butter Sandwiches 
Chocolate Layer Cake Sweet Pickles 
Coffee 


Salad: Carefully cut cold boiled potato 
into small cubes—not slices. Cook dressing 
of one beaten egg, tablespoon butter, half 
cup vinegar, salt, pepper, mustard to taste. 
As it thickens, add small can Underwood 
Deviled Ham. When cold mix with potato. 
Carry in preserve jar. 








VO rzaesencercorrarnnricamT VATA, 


OD SSS SLL 


“TASTE THE TASTE” 





Quick Wonderful 


ial _ September Luncheons 


EPTEMBER—the month that 
gives the parting touch to outdoor 
good times. You don’t have to work up 
a hunger. Leave it to the September 
air. But—be sure you have along the 
taste that can answer that hunger—the 


taste of good Underwood Deviled Ham. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK ‘“*GOOD TASTES 
FOR GOOD TIMES”’ 


A book of the famous Little Red Devil Recipes— 
taste delights for every occasion—sandwiches, rel- 
ishes, salads, rarebits, omelets, etc., etc. 20c will 
bring you economical can of Underwood Deviled 
Ham to try. In writing, mention your grocer’s 
name and, if possible, whether he sells Underwood. 
Most grocers do. Inquire of yours today. 


WILLIAM UNDERWOOD COMPANY 


64 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 


Makers of aad Deviled Chicken, Tongue, 
Turkey and 


UNDERWOOD 
DEVILED HAM 


**Branded with the Devil but Fit for the Gods’’ 





ELIT TIPLE EPOLLILCLLLLTISI 












The Salt of the Earth” 


Real “honest and true” strong 
salt, of shining cube- crystals 


And you never have to pound the 
shakers; it pours. The dust-proof pack- 
age has ‘handy aluminum spout. 


Stop and think! How little salt costs! 
Get Morton’s Salt—10 cents per pack- 


age. The added value means only a 


FREE RUNNING 


few cents more a year. 


Morton Salt Company 


Chicago, Illinois 























THE BEST PEOPLE 
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your being hurt, and the militia ordered out to 
quiet the strikers; and the death of Glory’s 
father, and her being transferred to the Kings- 
leys’ New York office—and goodness knows 
what all! 

Vane has been ordered to Panama—a per- 
fectly awful post; Rodney thinks as result of 
his laziness and tendency to gossip, which has 
been heard of in Washington. And, to cap 
everything, I got a very unsatisfactory com- 
munication from Mr. Carp, to say the G. L.& Y. 
has decided not to pay a dividend this quar- 
ter, and that the stock—which is most of what 
I possess—has been behaving very suspi- 
ciously. Then why doesn’t he sell it? What do 
I pay him for? I never liked that man, but 
James always had him, so 

Do look into this G. L. & Y. business a little 
for me, Bumble. I have cabled Carp to sell the 
stock if it seems best; but I haven’t a great 
amount of faith in his judgment and would 
rather leave it to you, as you have my power 
of attorney. 

I so wanted that money—to help Glory. 
After all, it’s a relief to have her free from the 
draining anxiety of her father, and with this 
promotion to New York, and more salary, she 
ought at last to have a chance to draw breath 
and develop some of her own desires and per- 
sonality. How you'll miss her, won’t you, 
Barry? She’s often told me she never could 
have held on if it hadn’t been for you—‘“‘like a 
strong hand in the dark.”’? Perhaps we’ll find 
we miss her too much to let her stay very long 
in New York, eh, Bumble? Oh, I read be- 
tween the lines of your letters, my dear, and 
I’m so happy to see my pet dream for you two 
beginning to materialize! 

I hope, indeed, you’re all right again, and 
won’t go to any more strike-breakers’ evening 
parties and get your head cut open by mistake. 
I felt horrid faint and worried when I read 
about it, and Eloise didn’t help things by re- 
marking cheerily that head wounds usually 
proved fatal. But Aunt Judy said you weren’t 
badly hurt, and Eloise is only difficult because 
she didn’t have enough vacation and is still 
tired and cross. And the social season is speed- 
ing up, these last weeks before the Corona- 
tion—receptions and dinners and things, till 
you can’t rest. 


AST night we dined with the Montaltos 

_« (Italian Ambassador) before going on to 
the “‘at home” of the Minister of War. It was 
the first formal assembling of the Diplomatic 
Corps for the season, and quite brilliant—that 
is, all the women had their jewels out and more 
of that fat embroidery than usual; and the 
men were just in ordinary evening clothes, but 
the young ones have such nice figures and look 
more distinguished than our Americans, who 
scorn waists. 

Baron Damio, the War Minister, has been 
Ambassador to England, so he has a thoroughly 
European house—rococo, with lots of gilt and 
marble cherubs—and a darling scrap of a wife, 
who looked so pretty in her dove-gray gown 
and tiara. 

There were lots of Japanese personages, 
some in foreign dress but more in kimonos; and 
a great deal of bowing and drawing in of breath 
and curtsies for the foreigners. And then we 
were all herded into a smart little music room, 
and the program began. 

It was quite remarkable—Japanese playing 
Chopin and Cavatina, and singing Gounod, 
in the finished European manner. But oh, 
Bumble, a musicale is the same, the world 
over! There was the large lady who took high 
notes with great applause; the shy young thing 
who played the violin very badly but looked 
perfectly lovely, and had a tremendous encore; 
the sonorous basso who hanged Danny Deever 
and killed off the Erlking’s son again; and the 
boy who stumbled and went through his piece 
three times, and broke down every time, 
finally going off red and anguished and mop- 
ping his brow. 

The audience sat in rows of those straight 
musicale chairs (that seem to reach from Tokio 
to Timbuktu) and listened with the usual ex- 
pressions—some rapt, some agonized, some 
merely absent, with that planning-to-morrow’s- 
menu look about the eyes. But most quite 
evidently wondering: ‘‘ Heavens, when will it 
be over?” I could easily imagine myself back 
in Brinnsville, applauding the prodigies of 
Madame Powell or Herr Greber, and sitting 
between Lily Moore and Henry Dawson in- 
stead of Nina Kollavsky and Baron Tarascon. 


IRECTLY in front of me was Madame de 

Regny’s thick red neck and purple passe- 
menterie; and there was the Comte de Regny, 
moth-eaten and gooseberry; and Sefior Posada, 
weary and yellow and burned-out, with his 
sefiora, all liquid powder and vapidity; then 
Kollavsky, peering nearsightedly from behind 
his monocle; and farther on poor old common- 
place Chesleigh. What a row in the “seats of 
the mighty!” 

After the music I had supper with Lady Neff 
and Sir Francis, who are growing to seem a 
sort of glorified aunt and uncle; and the Italian 
Ambassador and ‘‘Toodles” joined us, with 
De Roche and “the V’s” and several of the 
younger lights hovering agreeably in the back- 
ground. So that Eloise, coming by, called over 
her shoulder laughingly: ‘La cour de la belle 
chatainel”?’ And made a mock révérence. 

Later I conferred with Mr. Verrek about that 
blessed pageant. We’re going to cut Cleopatra 
and Oliver Cromwell and Queen Elizabeth— 
those tired-out tableaux old-timers—and do 
some original studies in modern art and color, 
like “‘ Noir et Blanc,” ‘‘ Cubism,”’ “‘ Pastel,” etc. 
Mr. Verrek is making the sketches, and I am 
responsible for turning them into costumes— 
with the help of Ah Sing, Go Lee, Ron Foh and 
other Chinese couturiers. 

You can imagine it’s no light task I’ve 
undertaken, and I don’t wonder Eloise feels 
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Stockings that hold 
their shape as long 
as you wear them. 


BURSOI] 


FASHIONED HOSE 


may be washed—yes, scrubbed— 
any number of times and worn 
until threadbare, but the “knit-in” 
shape will stay. 

This means that women may 
enjoy the smart style of smooth, 
trim ankles in perfect comfort. § ? 
No searns to walk on and irritate 
the feet—no stitching to rip open 
and embarrass the wearer, yet a 
lasting snug fit. 

Accept no substitute for Burson 
Hose if you would enjoy this 
wash-proof, wear-proof shape. 
































Made in Art Silk, Mercerized, Lisle and 
Cotton 


Sold at leading stores. Write for free booklet. 


BURSON 
KNITTING 
COMPANY 
79 Lee Street 
Rockford, 
Illinois 








The Best 
Boy Cloth 
of Them All 


It’s corduroy—but such a corduroy! Not 
the stiff and smelly kind that father used 
to wear, but a soft and supple fabric that 
can be tailored to fit the form as finely 
as a woolen suit. 


Dress Your 
Boy in 
Corduroy 





Woolens are both scarce and costly now. 


A suit of this new corduroy usually costs less 
than a woolen suit and wears twice as long. It’s 


ct CROMPTON 


CORDUROY 
Gas te i bool 


The inn ‘*Cravenette”’ Finish prevents the 
Corduroy from becoming stiff and clumsy after 
an accidental wetting. It is the only corduroy 
protected in this way. 

The best boy’s suit manufacturers are using 
Crompton Corduroy ‘‘Cravenette’’ Finished. 
You'll find them in all good stores. Look for the 
name “CROMPTON” in the label of the suit. 


Dre 28S your boy i in Corduroy—the kind with the 
““Cravenette”’ Finish. 


CROMPTON RICHMOND CO., Inc. 
31 East 31st St. New York 











HE use of EVERSWEET, 2 
dainty white odorless cream, 
will destroy odors caused by per- 


spiration. A little Eversweet ap- 
plied to any part of the body gives 
relief. 


It is not injurious to 
the skin or clothing. 


Price 25c¢ and 50c a jar 


At all department and drug 
stores or by mail. Sample sent 
on receipt of 2c in stamps. 


EVERSWEET Co. 
Dept. L. J. 


62 Cliff St., N.Y. City 
(=) | <7 
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WATERPROOF 


BABY 
PANTS 
Washable, sanitary 
and extremely dura- 
ble. Fit snugly over 
the diapers and keep 


the Infants clothes 
dryand clean: « - 


I-B-KLEINERT 
RUBBER CO. 


NEW YORK 
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Wrench 
Pace Powder 


| Send 15¢ to 
| Vivaudou (Dept. A. 
Times Bldg., N.Y.) 
jora generous sam- 
ble of Mavis Extract 











that BE SPARKLE OF BEAUTY ™ 
pretty wnstands long wear and laundering, makes your 
y things crocheted with Kloster live for years. 


KLOSTER 


, Crochet and Embroidery Cottons 
Sp fer If you are unable to obtain Kloster from your 
tial balls of Kio dealer write to us enclosing 30c for 3 full-sized 


20 Klos ster Cordonnet—add 8c and receive Book o' 
THE THR Designs No. 181, including Daisy Yoke shown above. 
READ MILLS CO.,219N-W. Adams St., Chicago, lil. 
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nervous (she’s always admonishing me to 
“‘work hard, and not disappoint us’). I 
tremble myself when I think of all the people, 
fat and lean, wide and narrow, blondand brown, 
I have to clothe—and get them into it, after 
it’s done! But to-morrow I plunge into the 
vortex of tailors, dyers, silk shops (but no 
embroiderers); and pray heaven to have a nice, 
comfortable insane asylu:. ready when it’s 
over. 

Mr. Verrek and I had great larks, planning 
and laughing over it allin a corner of the Damio 
music room. And once Diana came by and 
looked at us—I thought almost wistfully. Can 
it be that she cares for the man besides the 
title? Because, as far as attention goes, she has 
plenty of her own, and is always surrounded by 
a crowd of young secretaries and devotees. 


ANE says, malicicusly, when he sees what 

he calls their “‘impecunious ardor”: ‘‘ You 
know it’s worth a little trouble to bring down 
a dollar princess!”” His careless cynicism can 
be rather cruel, and I told him so and scolded 
him for his sins when he stopped in just now 
for his favorite morning gossip on the lanai. I 
was sewing for Eloise—one of her Coronation 
dresses—and Vane did himself up in a long- 
legged rosette, and raveled fringe and chat- 
tered. 

He says his recall is a beastly nuisance and 
only goes to show what a disgusting profession 
diplomacy is—so flighty, and always sending 
people who like Europe to Japan or Panama. 
He’s glad he will have a month or two for the 
opera and a few civilized parties in New York, 
but is not keen about seeing his family. 

“They always give one such looks. And my 
mother says: ‘How thin you are!’ And my 
sister: ‘Isn’t your nose rather red?’ One’s 


I reminded him that their. bank accounts 
were not (he’s always cabling home for more 
money), and proceeded, as I say, to read him 
a friendly lecture on his cynicism and laziness 
and not making more of his very real ability. 
And do you know, to my surprise he seemed 
quite touched, and said it was years since any- 
body had bothered to talk to him like that, and 
that he knew he’d frittered, and meant to be 
serious. Then he grew confidential, and said 
what he needed was to marry; and he intended, 
when he was at home, to get himself off. 

“Of course I must have a little money. My 
people aren’t rich, and you know the over- 
grown tip that is our salary in diplomacy. We 
simply daren’t marry unless the girl has a 
fortune of her own. But when she has, one 
can give her in return an amusing and some- 
times exciting career, and do everything to 
make her life charming and agreeable.” 

J am sure Vane would do that, and I daresay 
there is foresight and common sense in these 
diplomatic ‘‘arranged”’ marriages. But they 
seem rather cold-blooded, and not good enough 
for the men one admires in other things. With 
all Lady Gertrude’s affirmations, I can’t fancy 
Mr. Verrek marrying for money. He has too 
much imagination and is too sensitive and 
sincere. 

However, it is nice for a woman to have a 
little money of her own and be able to help a 
man or anybody she loves—isn’t it, Bumble? 
And I wish that wretched stock weren’t woozy, 
and that I were sure of my regular income. 

No, ’'m not contemplating matrimony! I 
was only speaking generally. But I suppose 
this constant discussion of money and the 
power that belongs to it makes me consider it 
more than ordinarily [| would. An atmosphere 
does ‘‘get you” after a while. Your rather 
anxious NANCY. 


33 AKASAKA-CHO, TOKIO, 

October 27, 19 
Zi EAREST AUNT JUDY: Iam staying 
with my beloved Mrs. Fargo a few days 
while Eloise and Rodney are at Miyanoshita, 
and we are just home from Countess de Regny’s 
bazaar. You see, Lady Neff got up a pageant 
for the Red Cross, so of course Madame de 
Regny had to have a bazaar for the Belgians. 
It is as intolerable in the East as in Brinnsville 
to let another woman get ahead of one—espe- 
cially when one is doyenne of the entire Diplo- 
matic Corps and several times more important 

than the wife of the British Ambassador. 

So the Countess rushed things and had her 
party first; and everybody went, and bought 
sticky toffee and chocolate cake made by the 
cooks of everybody else, and Mathilde de 
Regny’s hideous wool work, and Sefiora Pos- 
ada’s flabby tooled book covers. It was the 
typical Eastern garden party—fragrant tea, 
quantities of delicious food, badly dressed, 
over-animated women, indolent, distinguished 
looking men; and, throughout, that insidious 
undercurrent, secret, smiling, sibilant—scandal. 

Reputations are passed round with the cake, 
and pickéd at, thrown aside, or utterly con- 
sumed with a careless word or two, or a meaning 
glance. It reminded me directly of Brinnsville 
and the War Relief Bazaar. You can change 
a name and az climate, but jealousy and vulgar 
mindedness remain the same whether out of the 
mouth of Mrs. Mercer and Bessy Drayton or 
Countess Kollavsky and Lady Gertrude Asche. 

You know the Brinnsville Browning Society 
asked me to write a paper on “ Delvings in 
Diplomacy; or, My Impressions of the Official 
East!”? How funny to think of them in such 
awe, over there, at this rather monotonous 
round of dinners, bridge parties, calls and teas 
(much like theirs), which is worshipfully labeled 
“official society!”” And their own common- 
place types, with titles attached, for the pro- 
tagonists in majority. 

I can positively tally up the people out here 
with those at home: Baron Tarascon, Henry 
Dawson; Madame Tarascon, Lily Moore; 
Madame de Regny, Mrs. Twickenham—and 
all the underbores and tattlers and scandal- 
mongering lightheads. 
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The pen for School and 


ollege 


Waterman's 
Ideal 
fountaitPen 














The pen for use in Army 
and Navy Life 






O two people write alike. Some write a delicate, shaded hand re- 
quiring a fine, flexible pen point. Some write a “scrawly” hand 
requiring a heavy point. Others write anywhere between these extremes, and 
hold the pen in an individual manner, each requiring a particular or unique point. 
In Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen you can find the point you need—fine, medium, 
coarse; flexible, normal, stiff; long or short nib, with round, fine or stub point— 
and perfect writing comfort. 
Superior quality and strength—guaranteeing long life and dependability—have for 
thirty-four years made Waterman’s Ideal the world’s standard writing implement. Fur- 
ther improvements by two succeeding generations of experience maintain this position. 


Always ready for any service anywhere, Waterman’s Ideals are refined by gold, 
hard iridium-tipped pens, which do not wear or change in character. The Im- 
proved Spoon Feed supplies a regular flow of ink no matter how fast you write. 
The barrels are of comfortable size, either plain or mounted. 


The thought and science entering into the manufacturing of these pens does not 
show on the surface, but service counts—and service they give. 


Made in Self-Filling, Safety, Regular and Pocket Types: $2.50, $4.00, $5.00 


and up. 








Illustrated Folder on Request. Avoid Substitutes 


Sold at the Best Stores Throughout the World 
L. E. Waterman Co., ‘“The Pen Corner’’, 191 Broadway, New York 


24 School Street, Boston 115 So. Clark Street, Chicago 
17 Stockton Street, San Francisco 179 St. James Street, Montreal 
Kingsway, London Avenida de Mayo 1364, Buenos Aires 






































TOMATO RAREBIT—Melt two table- 


CRAB MEAT IN CHAFING DISH 
spoons butter in chafing-dish; add 1 dessert- 


Melt 2 tables poons butter, add 1% pounds crab 
spoon flour, % cup milk and stir till boiling meat, I teaspoon salt, 1 salispoon red pepper, 
Rub 2 tomatoes through sieve, add '4 cup of 1 salts poon grated nutmeg, and two teaspoons 
this purée, pinch baking soda, 1% tablespoon LEA & PERRINS SAUCE. Cook 5 min- 
LEA & PERRINS SAUCE. % cup grated utes, then pour in 4 tablespoons milk, 1 cup 
cheese, % teaspoon made mustard; salt and cream and boil 3 minutes. Beat up two egg 
pepper to taste and one beaten egg, and make yolks with two tablespoons cream, add to crab 
hot. Pour over hot buttered toast, sprinkle meat and stir until hot, but do not boil. Re- 
with chopped parsley and serve at once. move from heat and serve. (6 portions.) 

(4 portions.) 


The Charm of the Chafing Dish 


HESE chafing dish delicacies—rarebits, lobster curry, creamed 
codfish, crab-meat, oysters —take on unsuspected piquancy and 
snap when flavored with a few drops of that zestful, old-time seasoning 
—LEA & PERRINS SAUCE. 
The added touch that makes the late supper a certain success—a 
necessity to the discriminating hostess on a hundred occasions. 











100 easily prepared recipes on handy Kitchen Hanger free 


from LEA & PERRINS, 241 West Street, New York. 


LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


The Original Worcestershire 
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Ventlile BACK per- 
its air circulation, prevents 
pressure on the spine. The 
Venlile FRONT SHIELD 
eliminates scoring of the 
flesh, provides wider range 
of adjustment. 
é figure improvement is the result. 


SEND FOR CATALOG AND ‘NAME OF NEAREST DEALER 
PRICES: TWO DOLLARS AND UPWARD 


INTERNATIONAL CORSET CoO. 


131 UNION STREET, AURORA, ILL. 
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Antiseptic 


Immediately 
apply 
Listerine 

to cuts, 
scratches, and 
small wounds, 
to prevent 
infection. 


Manufactured only by 
Lambert Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67) 


SSSSs 


Yes, Iknow I’m vehement. This atmosphere 
is getting on my nerves. At first I was only 
mildly amused at the speculations concerning 
my hair and complexion and the authenticity 
of my eyebrows. But when it comes to in- 
quiring into my personal affairs, and suggest- 
ing that I am only a “‘grass”’ widow, and have 
a dressmaking shop in New York and an exotic 
past on the stage, the fiction is a bit too fan- 
tastic. 

The Chesleighs are more than ever annoyed 
with me, since—with the pageant arrange- 
ments—I am seeing a good deal of Diana’s Mr. 
Verrek. Several women at the garden party, 
observing his attentions, kindly warned me 
of ‘‘Verrek’s notorious fickleness” and many 
affairs—continuing that of course he would 
marry some fresh young girl, and was only 
amusing himself meanwhile, but that I mustn’t 
lose my heart to these naughty flirts of men 
out here—‘‘as obviously you prefer their vola- 
tile sex!” 

Of course they can’t conceive that one could 
prefer the men in the East because they live 
bigger and more useful lives, and have more 
sincere opinions than the women. While they 
talk as individuals they’re splendid—the men, 
I mean. It’s only when they do become male 
make love and flirt—that they’re fatuous and 
impossible. 

I’ve been a bit upset by it all, as you can 
see, Aunt Judy dear; and it is such a relief to 
be quietly here with Mrs. Fargo in a different 
atmosphere. We have long, peaceful mornings, 
reading and practicing. Mrs. Fargo is a fine 
pianist and often plays for my songs; and some- 
times Kiku, the little Eurasian companion, 
steals in—wonderfully kimonoed, tragically 
wistful—and listens in a great chair in the 
corner. 


N THE afternoons I have rehearsals for the 

pageant or jaunts to Yokohama and consulta- 
tions with Mr. Verrek. I like him so much, 
Aunt Judy—tall and fit, with fair hair and 
mustache, most becoming with that deep East- 
ern tan. Then he’s so beautifully at home with 
his clothes and himself and his environment 
everything. No one has that perfect ease like 
the well-born Englishman. 

But I do feel sorry for them too—English 
eldest sons, I mean. Mr. Verrek would like to 
do nothing but paint, and certainly could have 
had a great career if he hadn’t had to inherit. 
The title Eloise and most other people see as a 
halo round his head is really a kind of stone 
about his neck. 

lor it was that—having to do something for 
his country, while politely waiting for Lord 
Gresham to die—that forced him to leave 
Paris and undertake diplomacy. 

We have had some interesting talks, and he’s 
told me a good deal about things confidentially. 
This afternoon we went shopping in Nakadori 
for the tableaux, and of course met the whole 
world before we’d turned the corner. There 
are so few foreigners in Tokio and all of them 
in the same quarter and out at the same hour, 
one can’t budge without informing the entire 
Diplomatic Corps. Verrek has a wonderful 
fashion of gazing royally over their heads; but 
it does exasperate me to have my affairs made 
public property. All one can do is grin and 
bear it—the tiresome curiosity—for the fun 
one gets on the side. 

And it was too lovely in Nakadori, browsing 
round among beautiful old kimonos and bro- 
cades! Verrek speaks Japanese easily, and all 
the shopkeepers worship him and bow to the 
ground when he appears. We took off our 
shoes, and went in and upstairs at the most 
interesting places, and sat on our feet, Japanese 
fashion, while sweet little nessan served pale 
green tea in cups of eggshell, and dona-san 
(‘the master’) spread his treasures on the 
snowy mats before us. We saw some dreams 
of kimonos and bought the prettiest for the 
tableaux, and an ivory white, with pale, opal- 
escent peacock all over the bac k for me. 

Verrek said: ‘‘You’ve got to let me paint 
you in it, with your hair let down, like a veil of 
flame. Say you will!” He’s delightfully im- 
petuous, you see, Aunt Ju; and, for all his 
thirty-one years, a very boy for enthusiasm 
and impulsive eagerness—and very sensitive 
and sympathetic as well. 


WE HAD tea in Ginza later—a proper 
English tea with cream, and fat hot 
scones and plum cake—in a nice, quiet little 
upstairs shop; and I told him a little of what 
I’ve been feeling about the life out here, the 
things that have hurt, and those that grate or 
make one sad—just in general, of course; but 
he understood like a flash, and replied’ ina 
funny, humorous sort of way, laughing away 
the people and their petitesses as too insignifi- 
cant to bother with, yet perfectly comprehend- 
ing why a woman like me, alone and a visiting 
stranger, should perforce be bothered by them. 











Best People 


And then we walked home in the dusk, which 
seems to cast a softening spell over prosaic 
Tokio; and the moat in the twilight was more 
richly green than ever, and the lanterns begin- 
ning to twinkle in the open shops and’ rickshas, 
and we swung along to the rhythmic “ Yai-ho!” 
of some coolies pushing a load of bamboo up 
the hill. I felt the most delicious sense of 
lightness and well-being, and that it was a very 
satisfactory Tokio after all. 

And now I must scramble into my gray 
chiffon, for “‘the V’s” are coming to dinner, 
Won’t it be a jolly party—Vane and Verrek, 
and Mrs. Fargo and me? Weare going to dine 
by lantern light in the pergola, and I think it 
ought to be very becoming. And I’m going to 
wear a yellow rose in my hair, because—well, 
just because! Your ridiculous 

NANCY. 

P.S. I was worried about old Carp’ $ saying 
my stock was going down, but I’ve forgotten 
all about it. 

P. S. No. 2. Would you let him paint me? 
I think it would be rather fun. 


GRAND HoTEL, YOKOHAMA, 
October 29, 19— 
VER here for a final battle with the cos- 
tumes. Some look fairly well, others a 
mess. And in two days the deluge! if it isn’ta 
success I shall take the first boat for anywhere 
only out of earshot of Eloise, who has been 
helping me along by beseeching daily requests 
that I shan’t ‘‘fall down on the whole thing 
and disgrace us all three.’”’ Ten to one, too, 
she’ll be worried if I should havea triumph. De. 
liver me from the tipsy scales of the emotions 
of a diplomat’s wife! 

Stayed here at the hotel overnight with Mrs. 
Fargo. Yokohama nice and green after shut-in 
Tokio, with that sense of freedom and air from 
the green hills and view of the sea. But, good 
gracious, how monotonous it gets—the round 
of shops and same old streets and people! Will 
one find all places like this? I remember how 
thrilled I was to come to Japan, and now— 
with the first charm of novelty vanished—it’s 
as unromantic and uninteresting as Brinns- 
ville. 

October Thirtieth. 

] ACK at Embassy. Eloise and Rodney 

home from Miyanoshita. Feel that these 
two separations have deepened the estrange- 
ment between Eloise and myself, so suggested 
as discreetly as I could that perhaps Eloise 
would find it easier to have no responsibility of 
a guest on her hands while her Coronation 
preparations are speeding up, and that I could 
stay at the Imperial these next two weeks till 
time to go to Kyoto with Mrs. Fargo. 

Eloise horrified at the idea of my being at a 
hotel here in Tokio alone. Shocked to hear 
that I had even dined at the Imperial un- 
chaperoned, with Verrek and the other mana- 
gers of the pageant, who happened all to be 
men. The Gorrings had spoken of it, said 
Eloise in the tone of the heavens falling and 
myself unmistakably and irrevocably dropping 
out. 

She was further annoyed because Rodney 
came to lunch and admired my new frock, 
made in Yokohama, and repeated the historic 
formula sacred to masculine tact: ‘‘ Why can't 
you get some like that?” 

I went to dress rehearsal down-hearted. It 
was abominable. Verrek says dress rehearsals 
always are abominable, and that to-morrow 
will be a dazzling victory. Wish I could think 
so; but everybody looked particularly ugly in 
my costumes and was cross and nasty and hate- 
ful about doing things over. 

Of course at the last minute they all wanted 
to change round and be in something else. 
Mathilde de Regny said she couldn’t possibly 
appear in yellow—it made her look a hag; and 
Mrs. Gorring is furious because my songs in the 
vaudeville take longer than hers; and Diana 
for a while refused outright to be in the thing 
at all. 

I was so nervous and worn out with it all, 
coming home in the motor with Verrek, I nearly 
wept. Which promptly made him lose his head, 
of course, and what I’ve seen coming for sev- 
eral weeks came. And I couldn’t help it, and 
didn’t want to help it if I could; and he ts a 
dear, and I’m pretty happy to- night in spite 
of everything. ’ 

Eloise has just been in, before bed, and said 
she was sorry she was cross; and we made it up 
and cried a littlk—both of us—and kissed each 
other sort of fiercely, perhaps unconsciously 
trying to make up for the lost affection we both 
regret. Aren’t women queer? And wouldn't 
Eloise’s hair stand on end if she knew what 
happened to-night with Noel? I must get my 
beauty sleep for to-morrow. Am I really and 
truly in love? 


CONTINUED IN THE OCTOBER 
HOME JOURNAL 





Do You Know of Our Architectural Books? 
be Fine perhaps few of you will be building now, still you 


are planning your home for the future, and the following 


books, which may be had from the Book Editor, will be of 


assistance to you: 


Journal Bungalows . . . 5ocents 


Journal Houses 50 cents Garden ‘ i 10 cents 
Your Fireplace and How to How to Finance the Build- 

Build It. . .  § cents ing of a Little Home 10 cents 
What You Should Know When Building a Little House . 10 cents 


Planning the Little House 
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NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY—Continued 














HILLSID 


Founded by Elizabeth B. Mead, 1883. 


by certificate to the leading colleges. Attractive General and 
Special Courses for girls who do not enter college. 
Course in Household Science with work in practice house. 
Two residence houses. 
of the individual girl. 
insistence on thorough work. Booklet on request. 
MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A. B. (Vassar) 
VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, B. L. (Smith) 


A School for 
Girls 


Norwalk, Conn. 
In a picturesque town, 45 miles from New York. Admits 


Thorough 


Schoolhouse and Gymnasium. Study 
Protection against overstrain, but 





H Principals 


Semi- 
Military 


FREEHOLD sities SCHOOL 


For Sixty Select Young Boys 


A school with a personal touch. Enough military 
training to inculcate habits of obedience, prompt- 
ness, orderliness and self-reliance. Study and play 
carefully supervised. One teacher to nine boys. 
Complete equipment, buildings remodeled and re- 
furnished. Athletic field. All sports. Healthful, 
convenient location. Catalog. 


Major Charles M. Duncan, Box 913, Freehold, N. J. 

















. The special school for 
Standish Manor School {itis sits are unable to 
keep pace with others of their own age. Intimate home 
care. 70 acres. Modern Manor House and 8 buildings. 
Summer C amp on Lake Monponsett. 

Address Mrs. ELLEN C. DREsSER, Principal. 
HALIFAX, near Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Two years’ thorough training in essentials of Educational 
Gymnastics and Manual Therapy. Much individual atten- 
tion. Personalities studied, developing successful teachers. 
Increasing demand for our graduates. 


Dr. Mary R. Mulliner, Director, 40 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 





Cushing Academy 
A School worth knowing. $375-$400. Six-pay- 
ment plan. Send for catalog. 
H. S. COWELL, A. M., Pd. D., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Ashburnham. 


CONN. FROEBEL NORMAL 


Kindergarten Primary Training School, 195 West Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Academic, kindergarten, primary and playground courses. 
Boarding and day school. Extensive facilities for thorough 
work. State certificate. $400 covers board and tuition. 
19th year. Booklets. Address MARY C. MILLS, Principal. 





MassacuusETTs, Norton. (40 minutes from Boston.) 


HOUSE IN THE PINES 


A school for girls. Preparatory and finishing courses. Lan- 
guages—native teachers. Music, Household Arts. Every attention, 
not only to habits of study, but to each girl's health and happiness. 

Miss GERTRUDE E, Cornisu, Principal. 








The Lesley School of Household Arts 


Courses given by Harvard educators. 


Prepares for 
home efficiency. 


Residence and house mother. 
Mrs. Epitra LESLEY WOLFARD, ? pyin,; | 
Miss Lucy MAcINNES § Principals | 
29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 








MUSIC BOOKLETS FREE 
“Study Music the Right Way’’—and you'll save both 
time and money. These three splendid booklets will 
show you how. We'll gladly mail them to you on re- 
quest. Free. A postal will do very nice 











The Cambridge School of Architectural 
and Landscape Design for Women 


Graduates have open to them a profession offering good 
incomes; not overcrowded. Professional instruction in 
theory and practice. Open all year. Booklet. 

209 Brattle Building, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Sargent School "earns: 


Established 1881. Largest teachers’ department for phys- 
ical education in the world. General and special courses 
prepare for healthy womanhood. Address for booklet, 


Dr. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY a the Foot of 


agged Mountain 
40 acres. 8 buildings. 10-acre field for athletics. Gymna- 
sium. Play and study supervised. College entrance certifi- 
cate. Practical arts for boys and girls. Personal care of 
each boy and girl. Moderate expense. Address 
FRANCIS T. CLAYTON, A. M., Principal, Andover, N. H. 





For Physical 











ely 
FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, BOSTON, MASS. 
Co-ordination of Mind, Body, Voice. 
38th year opens October 4th. 


School of 
ummer Terms: N. Y. University, Uni- 
Expression v= = of Vermont, Boston, Asheville, | 


icago. List of Dr. C urry’s books 
(recommended by Me... ators) and ** Expression"’ free. 
§.8. Curry, Ph.D., Litt.D., President, Copley Sq., Boston, Mass. 


PHELPS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


On country estate of 125 acres. 
cabin and farmhouse. The best sort of out-of-door life. 
Courses are Preparatory, Intermediate, Elective and 
Special. MISS FLORENCE M. PECK, Principal 
Hillfield, Mount Carmel, Conn. 


Attractive new building, 


BREMESTEAD. A Boarding School for the daughter of think- 
ing parents. Situated in the Switzerland of America where every 
season is healthful and brings opportunities for interesting outdoor 
life. Makes practical the best ideals of home and school education, 
Regular or adaptive courses. Sleeping porches. French a specialty. 
Address Miss C. C, DuLon, 
Box 120, Diamond Point on Lake George, N. Y. 
316 W.72nd St., at Riverside Drive, 
The Scudder School N. Y. City, overlooking the Hudson. 
For girls and mature young women. Day and boarding. Myron T. 
Scudder, Pres. A modern school actively meeting problems of today. 
Preparatory, Dramatics. Home Economics, Secretarial, etc. Red 
Cross and other preparedness features included. Gymnasium, games, 
swimming teams. Address REGISTRAR, H. J. Scudder. 





| 





oa J 
Centenary Collegiate Institute 
ir. Robert J. Trevorrow, President 

A girls’ boarding school with splendid equipment. Courses 
permit individual selection. Thorough college pre- 
paratory or vocational. Music, Art, Home Econom- 
ics, Physical Culture. 169acres, lake, athletic field. 
$350.000 equipment, exceptional advantages. 
Catalog, address 
Hackettstown, N. J., Box J. 


















ST. FAITH’S for a limited number of girls. College Preparatory, 
Home Science, Music, Vocational Guidance. Separate Junior School. 
Modern equipment. Non-sectarian. Country location. One teacher 
to every five pupils. $300 per year. Outdoor life. Catalog. 

H. C. Pium, A. B., Prin., Box J, SARATOGA Sprincs, N. Y. 





Scientific Training for Children needing unusual care in mental develop- 
ment. Onlyalimited numberreceived. Trainingto meet individual re- 
quirements under surroundings particularly suited. Association with 





normal children, Unrestricted systematic method; non-institutional. 
Correspondence confidential. Dorothy L, Seward, Vineland, N. J. 








PENNSYLVANIA 

















Secretarigl Courses 


duties. 


country in case of need. 
college graduates. 


America’s Foremost Commercial Institute. 
have no difficulty in securing positions. 
them always exceeds the supply. 
Splendid new building. 
ings in America. 
Banking for young men, 
Send for 53d year book. 


Peirce Schoo 


Address the President 


Pine Street, West of Broad 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Peirce School of Business Administration ry 


For those desiring to prepare themselves for secretarial 
Secretarial work is the most desirable occupation 
open to women who wish to be self-supporting or to 
prepare themselves to be useful to their families or their 
It is particularly desirable for 


Peirce School has been recognized for 52 years as 
Graduates 
The demand for 


One of the finest school build- 
Course in Business Administration and 
































MASS. COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY 


Chartered 1897. 
Faculty 
liege and ho 


Success of 


Right to confer Doctor’s degree given by the legis- 
of 60 physician One-hundred-thousand-dollar 
pital just opened. Send for catalog and bookiet, 


Our Graduates.” Cambridge, Mass. 


lature 





WorcesTEr, Massachusetts. 


Worcester Domestic Science School 226223 "0-72" Xor- 





courses. Trains for teachers of cookery, 
housekeepers. 


sewing, matrons, dietitians, 
lhe first school devoted solely to Normal Domestic | 
Science training. Graduates occupy exceptional positions. Opens | 
Sept. 18th, 1917, Address Mrs. F. A. WETHERED, 158 Institute Road. | 


HEBRON ACADEMY 40 acres, 9 buildings. 





STURTEVANT HOME—One of the iy pe beautiful re dences for 
girls in New England. ATWOOD HALI modern home for t . 
Exhilarating air Wholesome food * ure spring water College 
preparatory. Genial cniveen. Domestic chemistr Addre 

Wo. E. SarGENT, Litt. D., Principal, H~EBRON, Maine 





The Fannie A. Smith 


Froebel Kindergarten and Training School 
We have found the demand for our graduates greater than we can 
supply. One and two year course For catalogue address 


FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, 871 Lafayette St., Bridgeport, Conn. 








NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 




















3usiness English, 
experienced, efficient, 
Heaithful and attractive location in the 
open to Eastman students. Moderate Expenses. 
day. 


Write for handsome, 


Clement C. 


illustrated prospectus. 
Gaines, M. A., 


rapid advancement to a good situation and a high salary. 
Accounting, Banking, Civil Service, 


Advertising, Salesmanship, and Penmanship courses with 
and faithful teachers. 
Hudson valley. All Y. M. and Y. W. . privileges 


and laundry for a term of three months (13 weeks). 


Bs ag 8 


Persons desirous of becoming successful ac- 


countants, bookkeepers, correspondents, secre- 
tarie s, advertisement write rs, salesmen, stenog- 
raphers, or teachers of commercial branches 
will find at the Eastman School a most attrac- 
tive opportunity for study, instruction, and 
practice. 

EASTMAN graduates are in demand. At 
Eastman you can qualify in a single year for 


Ste nogre iphy, Stenotypy, Typewriting 


$128 pavs total cost of tuition, ote etc., | 
Students enroll and begin work every 
Address 

30x 839, 





Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 




















Russell fice College 
of Practical Arts 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection 
with Emma Willard School 
Designed for the vocational and profession al 
trainingof women. Secretarial W ork, House 
hold Economics and Industrial Arts. $ special 
students admitted. Address Secretary, 
Russell Sage College of Practical Arts, Troy, N. Y. 


Institute of Musical_ 
Firt of the City of Mew Work 


ee FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
. “4 l-endowed school, omplete Courses in 
ranches of Musical Art. P reparatory, Regu- 
Bincl, ar ang Post-graduate Departments. 
— an Jctober 15th, 1917, to June Ist, 1918. 
appli pectus and further information furnis hed on 
Ree eee 1 The Secretary, 120 Claremont Avenue. 


ieee 


NEWTON AC ADEMY 2°=2:NEWTON.N.J. 


or A military country school 
hea oune boy 2 hours from N. Y. City. Beautiful, 
tion in J Ocation. 1000 feet elevation. Thorough prepara- 
Large g unior work for boys 9 to 16. Horses and ponies. 
yeana tum. All sports. Moderate rates. Catalog. 
HILIP 8S. WILSON, A.M., Principal 


The “igo Seminary for Boys and Girls 


te ishe ed 17 

















all 
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Ten teachers. 
Prepares for any 


_ Endowed. Managed by Friends. 
's. Board and tuition, $325. 
als of life. Music, Bible study, moral training, 
ood-fe' llowship. For catalogue address WILLIAM 
* rincipal, Union Springs-on-Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


co 














Che 
Castle | ' 





MILITARY 





WENONA 


ACADEMY 


Where character, manliness and honor will be developed 
in your boy through the Military System. He will be 
taught how to study, how to learn. Twelve miles from 
Philadelphia. The usual Academic, Special oan Business 
Courses and Athletics. A catalog for the parent and for 
the boy a book of views of Military and Athletic life at 


Wenonah mailed on request 


Dr. Charles H. Lorence, Pres., Maj. Clayton A. Snyder, Supt. 
Box 439, Wenonah, New Jersey 





Crane Normal Institute of Music 





Training School for renee of Music in public schools. Both 
sexes. High School course required for entrance. Voice, Harmony, 
Form, History, Ear Tr aining, Sight Singing, Method Practice 
Teaching, Chorus and Orchestra Conducting. L imited i to 65. Per 


sonal attention. 54 Main St., PotspaM, N. 


£ 


Wallcourt 


Catalog. 





College preparation. Graduate 
work Certificate privilege 
Home Economics, Music, Dramatics. Dancing. Health- 
ful sports, boating, hockey, tennis, swimming and horse- 
back riding. Limited number. Catalogue. 

Mrs. Anna Goldsmith Taylor, A. B., Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 






























An established Cul 
tural and Practical 
School for young 
women. Faculty built 
by five years of selec- 
tion. Many graduates 
occupy posilions of re- 
sponsibility. 











Jenkintown, Pa. (Suburb of Phila.) 
T is our aim to develop young women acc ording to 
their special talents and aptitudes, Courses in 
cluding practical work, College Departments, C ol- 
lege Preparatory, Music, Art, Domestic Science, Sec 
retaryship, Normal Gymnastics, Normal Kindergar- 
ten. Largefaculty. Ratesmoder: ite. C atalogs, address 














M. H. Reaser, Ph. D., President, Box 413, Jenkintown, Pa. 
° , For Exceptional Children. 
Miss Woods School inasuburban home, for the care 


ing of children who, through mental or physical disability, 
to attend public or private schools. 14 miles from Phila. 
Mo.uig A. Woops, Principal. Box 150, Roslyn, Pennsylvania. 


and train 


Every facility, 


are unable 
Booklet, 








Allentown Preparatory 
School for Boys Box 402, Allentown, Pa. 


College Preparatory and general courses. Magnifi- 
cént new fireproof building with large, sunny class 
rooms Seautiful country location with fine view of 
valley and distant mountains. Campus of 85 acres. 
Carefully supervised athletics. Separate department 
for younger boys Rate $325. Visit the school if 
possible, or address 


W. H. REESE, D. S. C., Headmaster 








DEVON MANOR 


A SCHOOL with a distinct purpose—to train 








the American girl for her big future 
and with the power to make good. It enjoys 
the finest suburban 
surroundings, only 
16 miles from Phila- 
ae g:_— delphia. Training is 
cw, . r offered in college- 
. /,~*=> preparatory sue 
Wa junior-college courses, 


Social Service, Secre- 
taryship, Household 
Arts and Sciences, 


Devon Manor ; : 
Journalism, Music, 


Box 197 Art, Arts and Crafts, 
Devon, Pa. Expression, Kinder- 
garten. 5 buildings. 


16 acres, 


1s 


Send for catalog 




















Swarthmore Preparatory School 74" #“* 
(Junior Department) 
An important division in a well estab- 
lished school. An excellent boys’ 
home. Write for booklets, “A Moth- 
er's Letter and What Came of It’ iA 
and *‘ The Vision of Swarthmore.’ 
These books will interest you. 
A. H. TOMLINSON, Headmaster, 
Box 108, Swarthmore, Pa. 
(11 M. Phila.) 















The Mary Lyon School 


A Country School in a College Town 
College preparatory. Certificate 
privileges. Open-air classrooms. 
Ci r¢ for advanced study. 
SEVEN GABLES, our Junior School 
for girls 6 to 14; apr complete 
equipment. For catalog address 


H. M. Crist, A. B., Frances L. Crist, 
rincipals. 











Box 1511, "Swarthmore, Pa. 








Dickinson Seminary 


Preparation for college a specialty. Certificate privileges. Twenty 


teachers. Strong courses in Business, Piano, Voice, Violin, Art, Crafts, 
Expression, HomeEconomics. Largecampusand athletic field. Coach. 
Swimming pool. Two gymnasiums. Co-educational. Separate dormi- 
tories. Highideals. Home-like atmosphere. Rates $400. Catalogfree. 


President Benjamin C. Conner, D. D., Box B, Williamsport, Pa. 











The peqees School Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
For the care and training iren of retarded and. undeveloped 
r t Ir ial in iction, ideal home life, mother's care and 
association with normal children. J. R. Heptey, M. D., Resident 
Physician. Mrs. J. RoGer Hepiey (N. Y t , Prin. Box L. 





BETHLEHEM, PA 
1600 boys prepared for 
Extensive grounds. Gymnasium, 
athle t fields. Summer session. Separate Junior 


JOHN J. TUGGEY, M. A., Headmaster. 


Bethlehem Preparatory School, 


9 years 





building. 








Offers a thorough physical, 
Mercersburg Academy mental and moral training 
for college or business. Under Christian masters from the 
great universities. Located in the Cumberland Valley, one 
of the most picturesque spots of America. New gymnasium. 
Equipment modern. Write for catalog. Address Box 150. 


William Mann Irvine, LL. D., Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Miss Cowles’ School (Highland Hall) 


EMMA MILTON Cow es, A. B., Head of School. 
leges. Certificate privileges. Strong general course. Music, Art and 
Domestic Science. Healthful location. Gymnasium, Swimming 
Pool and Sleeping Porch. Resident Physical Director. For catalogue 
address THe Secretary, Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania. 





FOR 
GIRLS 


Prepares for all col 





PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg 


PENN HAL SCHOOL FoR Giris. College Pre- 

paratory, Modern Language and Special 
Courses. Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. May of 
each year spent at Atlantic City. Work continues without inter- 
ruption. New gymnasium and swimming pool. Rates, $600. Cata- 
logue and views. Address FRANK S. MaGILt, A. M., Prin., Box D. 





Co-educational. Where boys 
and girls get a proper visicn 


Wyoming Seminary 


of the highest purposes in life. Exceptional teachers in 
every department College preparation, business, music, 
art, oratory, domestic science. Gymnasium and athletic 





| 


field. 73rd year. Endowed-—-low rates. 


L. L. SPRAGUE, D. D., Pres. 


Catalog. 
Kingston, Pa. 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 








CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL “3 | BRISTOL SCHOOL ““2"*” 


(formerly hevy Chase Sem 
ration for womanhood 
Social and advantages of the natic 
a thoroughly modern education. 

FREeDERIC Exn 


nary). A school for girls, 
Washington's finest 


a preps 
and healthiest aabaeh 
ynal capital combined with 
Catalog on request. 


est FARRINGTON, Ph. D., Headmaster. 


Elective, 
Courses. 
Residence 

A. BrisToL, 


Preparatory, Academic and two years’ C oe 
Diploma Course in Music. Separate French 
Capital advantages. Athletics. Miss ALICE 
Principal, Mintwood Place and 19th Street. 





National School Domestic Art and Science 


Offers comprehensive two and three year courses in cultural and 
practical subjects, including Language, Literature, Music and Art. 
New fireproof model-home Dormitories with supervised practice in 
i management. Eleven-acre campus. Faculty of 32 spe- 


household 
cialists. Catalogue M on request. Washington, D. C 


Martha Washington Seminary 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


In finest residential section of National Capital. Two years’ 
course for High School graduates, general and special 
courses. Domestic Science. Outdoor sports. 

Edward W. Thompson, Principal, 1601 Conn. Ave. , Washington, D. c. 
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60th Year 
fj FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN \ 
fy In Blue Ridge Mountains, rare health record. 
fy College Preparatory; Special for High School \ 
YY graduates; Expression; Art, Music, Pipe Organ; ¥ 
Domestic Science; Business; Personal attention 
to manners, character. Sports: Large grounds. ¥ 
Students from every section. , 
; Rate, $345. Cataloz. 
SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Box940, BuenaVista,Va. \} 


AAA 





hirk Seminary 


James E. Ament, LL.D., Pres., 
Washington, D. Cc. (Suburbs). 
For the higher education of 
young women. Specialists 
in Music, Art, Elocution, Do- 
mestic Science, Floriculture, 
Arts and Crafts, Secretarial 
branches, Library methods, 
BusinessLaw. Moderngym- 
nasium and open-air sports. 
Democracy of life and con- 
sideration for the individual. 
The story of the school, its 
training in home-making, 
told fully in illustrated cata- 
log. Address REGISTRAR, 


National Park Seminary 
is Box 180, Forest Glen, Md. e 














LEWISBURG SEMINARY College 


Est. 1808. In famous health resort region, near 
White Sulphur Springs. 2300 ft. elevation. Junior 
College, College preparatory, music, art, home 
economics, expression. Accredited. Outdoor life. 
Home training. Terms $300. Address 
Robert H. Adams, A. M., Box 72, Lewisburg, W. Va. 








VIRGINIA COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN Box L, Roanoke, Va. 


One of the leading Schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive campus. Located in the Valley 
of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. 
Elective, Preparatory and College Courses. Music, Art, 
Expression, Boasaele Science, under the direction of 
European and American instructors. Supervised ath- 
letics. Students from 32 States. For catalog, address 
MATTIE P. HARRIS, President. 

Mrs. GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, Vice-Pres. 





VirGinis, Abingdon. Box 240. 


: Founded 1853. A 
Martha Washington College fo30150 iris in the 
mountains of Southwestern Virginia, 2200 ft. altitude. 4 years’ college 
work with A. B. degree. Two years Preparatory. Music, Art, Ex- 
pression, Domestic Science. Modern buildings, 10-acre campus. 
Terms, $309.09. Catalogue on request. S. D. Lone, D. D., President. 





KENTUCKY, Shelbyville. 

: 4 An English and Classical School 
Science Hill School () Gini Goiicge Preparatory 
Course with certificate privileges at Wellesley, Vassar, Smith, Mt. 
Holyoke. 93rd year. College-trained teachers. Piano, Violin and 
Voice Instruction. Domestic Science re ae Tennis, Horseback 
riding. Rate $400. Mr lf. Poynter, Principal 


HOLLINS COLLEGE 


For Women Founded 1842 
College course (4 years), College preparatory (2 years). 
Limited to 250 students. Write for catalogue. 

MISS MATTY L. COCKE, President, Box 340, HOLLINS, VA, 








1853 Maryland College 1917 
FOR WOMEN 


COURSES — College separates College, B. A., B. L.; Do 
mestic Science, . S., Teacher's C ertific: ate; Music, 
B. Mus., Teac her's Certific ate; Expression, B.O., Teach- 
er’s Certificate. 

ADVANTAGES — 63 Years’ History, Strong Faculty, Girls 
from 32 States, 10 miles from Baltimore, 500-foot eleva- 
tion, near Washington, fireproof buildings, swimming 
pool, private baths, set bowls, non-sectarian, ideal size, 
personal care. 


Address Box L, Lutherville, Md. 





Randolph-Macon Academy 


For Boys and Young Men. Front Royal, Va. 
= branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal gifts 
ake unusual advantages possible. Equipment cost 
$100, 000. Prepares for College or Scientific Schools. 
Military training. Gymnasium, physical culture and out- 
door sports. $300. 26th session opens September 18th, 
1917. For catalog and illustrated pamphlet, address 
CHARLES L, MELTON, A. M., Principal, Box 421. 


Virginia Intermont College For Git!sand Young 


Women. 33rd year. Stu- 
dents from 20 states. Preparatory and Junior College. Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science. Music a specialty. Large campus. 
Bracing climate. Alt. Bie feet. New gymnasium. Swimming pool. 
Terms to $300. Catalog. 

, Bristot, Box 140, H. G. Norrsincer, A. M., Pres. 








Sweet Briar College For Women. Degree accept- 


ed as basis for graduate work 
in leading colleges and universities. Art, Music, Home 
Economics. Emilie Watts McVea, A. M., Litt. D., President. 
THe AcApEMyY offers general and college preparatory 
courses. For catalogue and views of college and academy 
address the Secretary, Box 10, Sweet Briar, Virginia. 


ASHLEY HALL A school for girls, offering a 


broad variety of courses, in- 
cluding college preparation with certificate privileges to 
best women’s colleges. Beautiful old estate, 4 acres, with 
modern equipment. Northern advantages in southern 
climate. Catalogue on request. 
MARYVARDRINE MCBEE, M.A., Principal,Charleston,S.C. 


ST.MARY’S, An Episcopal School for Girls 


Founded 1842. Full College preparation and two years 
advanced work. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science 
and Business. 14 Modern Buildings, 25-acre Campus in 
mild Southern Climate. Moderate rates. Address 

Rev. Geo. W. Lay, D.C.L., Rector, Box 5, RALEIGH, N. € 











SOUTHERN COLLEGE 1007 ke Sieras 


Registered Junior College. Prep. or College or Finishing 
Courses. Social Trz 1ining. Music, Art, Expre ssion, Do- 
mestic Science. ‘Tennis, Baske stball.| Five buildings. 
Gymnasium. Students from 20 States. Ideal climate. 

Arthur Kyle Davis, A. M., 230 College Place, Petersburg, Virginia 





Mary Baldwin Seminary For Young Ladies 


Established 1842. Term begins Sept. 12th. In the beautiful and 
historic Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, mod- 
ern equipment. Students from 30 states. Courses: Collegiate (3 
years). Preparatory (4 years), with certificate privileges Music, Art 
and Domestic Science. Catalog. STAUNTON, VA. 








WESTERN STATES 








Thomas Normal Training School | Frances Shimer School 


Devoted exclusively to equipping young men and 
women to teach Music, Drawing, Home Economics, 
Physical Training, Manual Training, Industrial Arts 
and Penmanship. One and two yearcourses. 28th year 
we have been placing graduates in paying positions. 
Dormitories. Strong faculty, beautiful location, ade- 
quate equipment. For catalog and full information 
address THE SECRETARY, 

Michigan, Detroit. 3012 West Grand Boulevard 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


College for Women. 77th Year 


Standard Courses leading to Degrees. Departments of 
Expression, Household Economics, Conservatory of 
Music, School of Art. Elective Courses. 12 buildings, 
gymnasium, natatorium, 40-acre golf links, riding, etc. 
Saint Mary -of -the-Woods Academy 
Four-year High School Course. Special Course. 
For Bulletins and Illustrated Booklet address 
The Secretary, Box 120 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 


FERRY HALL College preparatory for girls. Junior 

college for young women. Certifi- 
cate accepted by Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, 
etc. Art, music, expression, domestic science. Swimming 
pool. C hristian school with home care and country en- 
vironment. For further information write to MARION 
Coats, M. A., Principal, Box 312, Lake Forest, Illinois. 
































ILLINoIs, Woodstock. (1 hour from Chkcope) ‘ 
> eet above 
Todd Seminary for Boys tnesea. ‘fotryear 
Exclusive . for younger boys (7 to 16). Right thinking 
developed through comradeship between teachers and 
boys. Vigilant watchfulness of personal habits. Outdoor 
life. Splendid Summer Camp. NOBLE HILL, Principal. 





For Girls and Young Women. 2 years College, 4 years Academy. 
Music, Art, Elocution, Home Economics, Secretarial and Teachers’ 
Course. Certificate privileges. 35 acres. 8 buildings. 65th year. 
Separate building for 1st and 2nd year academic students. Catalog. 
Rev. Wo. P. McKeeg, Dean, Box 640, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
Founded 1867 by Clara Baur. Faculty of international 
reputation. Every branch of musical training. Residence 
Department. Beautiful grounds. Fifty-first Academic 
year begins September fourth. Address Miss BERTHA 
Baur, Directress, Highland Avenue and Oak Street. 


57th year. Junior College, 

Forest Park College Preparatory and Grammar 

School. Certificate — ges. Music, Violin, Expression, 
Art, Bible School, Home Economics. "Year as 
Pres. ANNA 8. CAIRNS, St. Louis, Missouri 


Morse School of Expression 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Advanced Educational Methods. Special work in Voice, Diction, 
Literary interpretation, Physical training, and best equipped Dra- 
matic School in the Middle West. Send for booklet. 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER SEMINARY 


Milwaukee,Wis. On campus of Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege. An accredited college preparatory school for girls 
and finishing school for those not — college. Music, 
Art, Domestic Science, Athletics. Catalogue L. 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Strictly high-grade, co-educational, preparatory school. 
Low rate, $300.00 per year for board, room and tuition, pos- 
sible through large endowment. Music, Oratory, Domes- 
tic Science. New Dormitory and Gymnasium. 

- EARLE HAMBLIN, Prin., Box 10, Austinburg, Ohio 
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AN OPPORTUNITY for 
Women of Refinement 


Any woman who has a daily hour of spare 
time that she would like to exchange for cash 
should write us. Scores of women | 


Earn $15.00 a Week 


* for their spare time by our plan. The young 
woman whose picture appears at the left has 
earned a musical education on her profits. You 
can earn money too. For details address 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
841 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 























TO-MORROW 
MORNING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


meekly. 
my love 

He was stalking down the hall. Martha 
waited until she heard him speak to Vieva and 
go off toward the pantry; then she lay down 
and covered her head with her pillow. It was 
silly to let herself be so hysterical—she did not 
want him to know that she laughed—but oh, 
but oh! 

And she did hope Sophy would find the 
bread and the leftovers i in the morning. For 
she had put them in the cold oven—the only 
things left in the ice box were the butter and 
a pail of lard! XV 


ARTHA took her place behind the coffee 

things at the breakfast table the next 
morning before anyone else was down. She 
had arisen early enough to dress carefully; 
to-day there was no crumpled blouse in evi- 
dence, nor even her usual tailored skirt; instead, 
she had resurrected a pale-blue linen of last 
summer, one that had always been particu- 
larly becoming. 

She had, moreover, arisen in time to order 
an unusually good breakfast. She left the 
doors of the kitchen and pantry ajar, so that 
the appetizing fragrance of it might ascend. 
Then she went up to Vieva’s room to see how 
the ankle was, and found that it was only a 
twist—still painful, but able to be walked on. 

Yet, in spite of the enticing fragrance 
wafted upward, the little girls were well past 
the oatmeal stage of breakfast before Bert 
appeared; and when he did so it was with the 
forbidding, downcast look of a very hungry 
man who has, one may say, given himself in 
shaving one of those persistent little cuts 
which will not yield to treatment. His eyes 
would not meet Martha’s smiling ones; and, 
although | he replied to his family’s ‘‘Good 
morning” in kind, he opened his paper at the 
financial page, propped it up in front of him, 
and retired from further conversation. 

Even when Vieva came in, limping a little 
and with eyes downcast, he did not look up, 
but contented himself with ashort ‘‘’ Morning.” 

Martha tried to make up for her spouse’s 
distraction by being unusually chatty; she 
and the children found a great deal to say; 
but it was perfectly obvious that Vieva had 
lately been weeping. The little girls watched 
her bent head and tremulous lips as though 
fascinated. 

And even Bobby, when his mother demanded 
a kiss as the price of letting him leave the 
table, declared: ‘‘No. Not got any mi ade for 
you. Got one for Vieva—poor Vieva! 

And now it was Bobs! Yet this morning 
Martha could smile at that thought! 

After breakfast Vieva went directly up to 
her room, and the rest of the family dispersed 
in their usual ways. Bert went off without 
kissing her good-by, but that seemed rather to 
amuse Martha than otherwise. At last she 
perfectly understood the working of his mind. 
Her unconcern had changed the episode of the 
evening from a marital indiscretion, a rather 
naughty little escapade, into nothing more 
interesting than a very long wait and some 
hours of healthy hunger. Oh, she was quite 
content with Bert’s state of mind! 

She went up to her room with leisurely step, 
slightly smiling, humming a little tune—and it 
had been weeks since she had thus uncon- 
sciously hummed. She paused for a moment 
in the middle of her room, then crossed to 
her desk. There for a while she sat tapping her 
teeth with a pencil. Gradually a satisfied 
expression came into her face and she wrote out 
a menu which, when she presently took it down- 
stairs to the kitchen, caused both Sophy and 
Nelly to stare at her with as much astonish- 
ment as their well-trained countenances dared 
to display. Finally, with a look on her face 
which showed that she was well satisfied with 
something of which she was thinking, Martha 
dressed herself for the street, and set out in the 
direction of Ann Brookes’. 


“Just as you like. Only give her 


” 





y: ee met her on the stairs with the look with 
which one meets a dear friend’s calamity. 
Martha laughed. ‘‘It’s all right, Nance,” she 
said. ‘‘That is, if you can help me make my 
peace with Grace.” 

“Oh, Grace!” said Grace’s mother, and dis- 
missed the very idea of a daughter who could 
not be made reasonable. Then, when she had 
led Martha into her bedroom and closed the 
door, she said: ‘Oh, my dear, I have been 
afraid to look at the morning papers. What 
happened—for you wouldn’t be here if either 
of them had been hurt?” 

“Ann! How did you know?” 

“Rodney saw that girl spinning out toward 
the hills in Andrew Frothingham’s car, and a 
man with her. He was not sure - ” Ann 
paused and looked vaguely out of the window. 

Martha flushed. ‘‘I love you, Ann,” said 
she. ‘‘Let’s be frank.” 

Mrs. Brookes turned with a relieved look 
upon her face. ‘‘Oh, my dear, I want to be 
frank. I have been wanting to for weeks. But 
you know, even though you are almost young 
enough to be my daughter r, Mats, I couldn’t 
say—I could not say —— 

“You couldn’t come out and say that my 
husband was flirting with another woman— 
and she my guest.” 

Ann looked even more relieved. ‘‘I wasn’t 
sure how much you saw,” she said apolo- 
getically, touching Martha’s arm with a light 
touch of tenderness. 

Martha laughed outright, although her brows 
involuntarily had drawn together. ‘“‘What I 
saw was that old, old Andrew Frothingham, 
and nice middle-aged—yes, he is, Ann !— Robert 
Ramsay, and old-enough-to-know-better Mr. 
Poet Martin, and charming young Rodney 
Brookes, and even Baby Bobs Ramsay, were 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 71 
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OR convenience and econ- 

omy buy the individual veil 
in its own envelope—11% yards 
long —at 25c, 35c¢ and 50¢c ac- 
cording to mesh and quality, 


If your dealer doesn’t sell 
them, send us your or- 
der and we will see 
that you are supplied 
direct. Write for 
booklet of latest veil 
creations by Van 
Raalte. Address 
Dept. A. 


E. & Z.VAN RAALTE 


5th Ave. at 16th St. 
N.Y.C. 


\— 
¥ MM mT 























“1 LIKE IT,”’ she says— 
< orto: the Raccoon Plaster actually DOES 
REMOVE THE CORN, and the little soft pad 
PROTECTS the Toe, aa Stops the Pain. Yet 
it is so thin that it is unnoticeable when used 
with the daintiest evening slipper or shoe. 

“I always keep a 25c. package containing 
8 Plasters on hand for emergency. 


Regular 15 cent size contains 4 Plasters. Trial 
package sent postpaid. Address, 





























Light and flexible, yet built for the hardest service, 
Trot-Mocs are ideal 


SCHOOL SHOES 


For service we especially recommend Indiaa 
tanned Moose uppers which will not® “scuff,” 
dry out soft and _— when wet, yet resist 
the uses and abuses to which an active 
child submits footwear. The genuing 
Trot-Moc soles are weather-proof a 
wear-resisting. 
Other models for men and wome, 
but all with Trot-Moc comfort 


from the - wal moment you 











y NS wear 
FALL . Id b 4000 deal. 
STYLE oe orcs yore STPADD 


if your dealer cannot 
free for the asking. supply you. 








ASHBY-CRAWFORD CO., Dept. A, Marlborough, Mas 
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Junket is also sold in 
prepared form called 
**Nesnah” (spelling 
Hansen backward). It 
vi is Junket with sugar 

and flavoring already 

added. Six dainty 
, flavors. Full package 
sent for 10c and gro- 
cer’s name. 











~ & 


Good Desserts 


and 
“Creamy” Ice Cream 


With Junket you can make a wide 
variety of tasty desserts that are 
also most wholesome—actually one 
of the best foods for young and old. 
And with a Junket Tablet you can 
make delicious, velvety ice cream— 
while using /ess cream than usual. 






























A dessert easy to make, attractive, 
delicious, inexpensive and decidedly 
nourishing. 
It makes ice cream smooth, firm, 
creamy like high priced French ice 
cream and renders it wholesome— 
children may eat all they want. Yet 
it costs Jess than ordinary cream. 
/ Our Recipe Booklet tells How and 
Why. Send 2c for samples—enough 
for 12 individual dishes of dessert 
or 2 quarts of ice cream. Full pack- 
age sent for 10c. 


Sold by Grocers and Druggists 
She Junket Folks 


Lark St., Little Falls, N. Y. 





‘Warm the Bed—Open the Windows’’ 


Let in fresh air, plenty of it. Slip a hot-water bottle 
into the bed; it’s a safe sleep-inducer. Faultless’ No. 40 
“WEAREVER” isa moulded hot-water bottle that will give 
good service for a long time. It has no seams or bindings to 
leak. The Patented wide-funnel-and-neck con- 
struction strengthens the bottle, makes it more 
comfortable in use,and protects your hands when 
filling. No. 40has a smooth, sanitary finish, is 
maroon color and comes in six sizes: Nos. 00 
0—1—2—3 and 4. Nos. 00 and 0 also come 
in a pretty blue color. Ask your druggist to 
show you one. You will be pleased with 
the fine value he can offer you. 
BOOKLET FREE 
We will send on request an illustrated 
booklet describing our very complete 
assortment of Rubber Goods for House- 
hold, Nursery, Toilet and Sick Room. 


THE FAULTLESS RUBBER COMPANY 
Makers of a Complete Line 
of High Quality Rubber 
zoods for the Home. 


Go . 
ons 4 1 U.S.A. Patent. 
Rubber St., Ashland, 0.,U.8.A. Patent. | IF 
































are quickly hand embroidered 


with lustrous ‘Sida’ Floss 
ALL SHADES 50 yards -}5¢ 
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MORNING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70) 


behaving as men always have behaved and 
always will behave over a very pretty face. 
That’s what I saw, my dear.” 

Ann watched her for a moment; it was 
always a source of wonder, the amount Ann 
could say by her silence. When she spoke it 
was as though she were summing up a long 
sentence: “‘And just because he doesn’t know 
it, my Rodney is breaking his heart.” 

““You mean he ought to know that it can 
only be serious with Vieva toward one of 
them?” 

“Ves—and don’t you think Rodney is the 
sort of a big goose that a woman ought to 
take quite seriously?” 

“T suspect that she does take him seriously, 
Nance.” 

“*T wish I could make my poor boy think so. 
He’s so horribly jealous ——” Ann paused, 
bit off her words, as it were. 

Martha mentally gathered herself together, 
called up all her courage, for this was the 
thing of all others that she most wanted to 
know—and the thing of all others that it was 
most difficult to put into words. “Jealous 
of—young Martin, or of—someone else?’’ 


NN BROOKES hesitated, then spoke all the 
more rapidly, as though aware that her 
hesitation might have said more than she in- 
tended. ‘“‘My Rodney is a dear, good boy, 
Mats—but sometimes even the best of men 
are—so odious.” 

Martha winced ever so slightly, arose, and 
walked to a window. Then it was true—that 
which she had feared most. People had no- 
ticed, people must be talking, if Rodney was 
openly jealous of Bert. Oh, what right had 
Bert --— How was she, Martha, ever again 
to face people, how was she to hold her head 
as proudly erect as ever, as proudly as when 
her heart held that proudest consciousness that 
a woman may know, the consciousness that 
she is of those happy ones who are beloved and 
dearly treasured above all else—cherished, 
according to the good old word of the marriage 
service? She knew her Robert; of course she 
knew him; but did their world know him? 
Was it not, rather, that their world, instead of 
accepting his whole-souled allegiance to her- 
self, was suspecting, perhaps even cynically 
affirming, that the marriage of the Robert Ram- 
says was turning out like so many others? 

Martha’s hand went to her throat. Ann 
Brookes, watching her, knew that she was suf- 
fering. But Ann was wise and kind; she waited, 
quiet and silent. Only the night before had 
Martha Ramsay learned that many of life’s 
crises can be met and endured and won through 
only by waiting, but Ann Brookes had learned 
the lesson years before. 

And, truly enough, the moment was a 
moment of crisis for Martha, and of crisis far 
more meaningful than those long, dull hours of 
the night before. Then she had recognized 
herself as one of all women, perforce enduring 
as other women had endured, a wife who 
must hold fast to patience and love and duty, 
or else experience utter shipwreck. Now she 
was asking herself whether she was not, rather, 
one who had held love in light esteem, or at 
most regarded it as a familiar jewel which 
needed but little care; whether it was herself 
who had had most need of patience; whether 
she had not for months and years been putting 
a lesser duty—a complication of lesser duties 
before the one which mattered most and 
which was so immeasurably dearer. 

She thought of Bert’s innumerable duil eve- 
nings at home—oh, never complained of, even 
enjoyed for lack of the more enjoyable, yet 
which were, nevertheless, as so many little 
waves drifting him unconsciously and all too 
soon toward the indolence of middle age; and 
there was a quick pain at her heart at the 
thought that it would be her own unnecessary 
fatigue which should have made him middle- 
aged before his time. She thought of Bobs, her 
baby, and remembered that he had cried for 
Hedwig, his nurse, and not for his mother, 
that last time he had the croup. She remem- 
bered little gentle Ruth, and Cecily—Cecily 
the inquisitive, Cecily the intense. 


SHE had been going through with the assumed 
. duties outside of her home, serene in the be- 
lief that all was right with those she loved best 
and in her faith in her own capability of doing 
all things and doing them well. She had even, 
at times, rather scorned the quiet, stay-at- 
home type of woman like Mrs. Abercrombie 
and her cousin Esther Marshall; she had been 
apt to think, rather critically, even of those 
who, like Mrs. Hiram A. Ward and Mrs. Jack 
Prentice, concerned themselves only with one 
or two chosen charities or social undertakings. 
But now—oh, now she was finding herself 
forced, in fairness, to ask: What, in reality, 
had she herself been doing? Was it Bert who 
was to blame, Bert who had really been the 
cause of her suffering and perhaps of her 
ignominy, if indeed people were whispering 
and suspecting, and judging her? Or did the 
cause lie within herself? 

She had believed herself to be doing so much, 
so largely meeting life’s responsibilities and so 
generously responding to the calls of the new 
broad citizenship which to-day was needing 
and calling and using the women who only 
yesterday knew nothing beyond their nurs- 
eries and their dinner tables and dancing and 
pretty frocks and bridge. She had thought 
herself —oh, yes, she had, and not too humbly, 
either !—she had thought herself rather a good 
exponent of the newer freedom of women, one 
who could wear the dear bonds of wifehood 
and motherhood and yet be free. 

Presently, when she turned and looked at 
Ann, her cheeks were crimson and her lips 
tremulous; but there was a dancing light in 
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her eyes. ‘‘ Nance,” she said, “you heard my 
‘New Eve’ speech, didn’t you? Do you remem- 
ber it all?” 

Ann smiled. ‘‘There was something about 
our being untrammeled by the old bonds, and 
standing before the supreme court of our own 
judgment, wasn’t there?” she asked with a 
whimsical twist of the lips. 

““There was,’’ said Martha. 

And fora long moment the two friends looked 
at each other. Then suddenly they both 
began to laugh, and laughed until the room 
rang with merriment. 


T WAS fully an hour thereafter that Martha 

left Ann Brookes’; and, when she slowly 
and somewhat thoughtfully descended the 
front steps, the merest shadow of an inscru- 
table little smile was indenting the corners of 
her lips. 

She proceeded southward until she reached 
the superbly simple structure which housed a 
great department store, and on its third floor 
she spent the remainder of the morning. Then 
she made her way to a little shop on a side 
street, in which there was a tea room on the 
first floor and a ‘‘beauty parlor” on the floor 
above. She spent fifteen minutes in the tea 
room, and came down in the elevator from the 
upper story some three hours later. 

Hedwig, all excitement, heard her on the 
stairs and came hastily from the nursery. 

“Oh, Missis Ramsay,” she said, ‘‘de ladies 
from de suffries have telephon’ you all day, 
five, six time. An’ a boy come wid big boxes 
from de store, an’ Mr. I'roteenham he been to 
de door twice and he telephon’ and telephon’ 
for Miss Vieva, and Miss Vieva she seek wid 
her head all day an’ ——”’ 

“Very well, Hedwig; it’s quite all right. 
If anyone telephones again, just say that you 
do not know where I am at the moment. Do 
not say that I have returned. And turn on a 
hot bath for me, will your” 

Hedwig became again her habitual silent 
self; the day’s proceedings had been unusual 
and consequently odd; but things were apt to 
be odd in this so odd country, and Mrs. 
Ramsay doubtless knew that it was all right, 
since she said so. It was not for stolid Hedwig 
to question. 

Martha passed on into her bedroom, and 
found her younger daughter lifting up the lids 
of certain boxes that were on the bed and peep- 
ing into them. 

Cecily wore a rather guilty air when her 
mother stood still and looked at her, but made 
a brave effort to pass it off with nonchalance. 
“T was just waiting for you, mummy,” said she. 

“Cecily,” said Martha in a tone Cecily 
rarely heard, ‘‘ you understood that those were 
not your boxes you were looking into, I 
suppose?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Cecily airily. ‘‘They are 
your boxes, mummy. I love your things so; 
I just love to touch them!” 

““And to peep at them?” 

Cecily seemed to become aware of the mater- 
nal displeasure, and was silent for a moment; 
then she evidently thought it best to change 
the subject. ‘‘ Vieva has come out of her room 
and listened over the banisters every time the 
telephone rang this whole afternoon, and then 
she went into her room again and cried and 
cried. Nelly says her cousin used to cry and 
cry when her beau got married to the rich 
pool-parlor man’s daughter.” 

Martha looked at her child. Cecily’s face 
was as sweet and guileless as a pictured angel’s, 
but Martha had no desire to look upon it any 
more just at that time. Ordinarily she would 
have made a pretty excuse, or a nice little 
instructive excuse, to get the child out of the 
room; at the utmost she would have sent her 
ona useful errand. Now, however, with what 
seemed like one swift movement, she took 
Cecily by the shoulders and set her—yes, set 
her, left her—out in the hall and shut her 
bedroom door and turned the key with a 
decided click. 

There was utter silence outside for a mo- 
ment; then Martha heard light, slow, reluctant 
footsteps passing down the hall toward the 
nursery. Again, as many times before on that 
momentous day, Martha smiled; then she 
turned toward the boxes and parcels on the bed. 


| UT the ensuing evening was not altogether 

the soothing, quietly domestic one that 
Martha had planned so carefully. She had 
meant it to be as one of their old ones, with 
herself on one side of the reading lamp and 
Robert on the other, not talking much, per- 
haps, but none the less companionably aware 
of each other. She had meant it to be a preface, 
as it were. Perhaps her conscience smote her a 
little at the thought of what Bert’s feelings 
must have been on the night before when he 
had found that empty ice box; perhaps she 
merely wanted for them both a little pause, a 
taking up of the old quiet routine, a little test 
of whether or not it would be possible for them 
after these last weeks and all they had held to 
sink back again into old ways and old ruts. 
Yet her plan was vague, scarcely more than 
instinctive, and she soon found that she could 
not quite reckon upon her Robert. 

He came up the stairs and along the hall 
rather heavily; she opened the door, spoke 
quite as though there had been no night before, 
no kissless departure in the morning, and non- 
chalantly crossed the floor to her dressing table. 
She was wearing a dress that embraced her 
curved waist and pretty shoulders and fell in 
soft folds about her; yet for all its shimmering 
newness there was something about it which 
marked it unmistakably as meant for the easy 
comfort of home; and for years Martha’s ac- 
customed home attire had been either a tai- 
lored skirt and blouse or an afternoon gown 
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which was no longer fresh enough or sufficiently 
in the fashion to be worn elsewhere. 

Bert, invariably observant of the details of 
her appearance and eager to approve anything 
she wore or did or said, had loyally tried to 
admire what was not admirable, or had made 
¢ .cuses for her in his heart—perhaps felt all 
the more tenderly toward her because excuses 
were necessary. To-night, therefore, in spite 
of the personal preoccupation of his mood, he 
noticed the new gown before he had come five 
feet into the room; and Martha, watching his 
reflection in the mirror, knew that he noticed it. 

“Hello, dear!’ she said cheerfully. ‘So 
glad you’re home earlier than usual. Hurry 
up! I’ve ordered dinner a little ahead of time; 
I know you are tired.” 

He was not earlier than usual. He had con- 
sciously delayed, he had wanted to be late, he 
had wanted to be quite conspicuously late, as 
a man tries to be—and surely has a right to try 
to be—when an unpleasant scene awaits him at 
home. He had been telling himself all day that 
Martha’s lightness did not deceive him; she 
might pretend not to care about the affair of 
last night, but it was mere pretense; her ap- 
parent nonchalance was only her way of post- 
poning the moment of reckoning. He had 
known her, before this, to wait until the first 
moment of anger was past, before trusting her- 
self to speak of a thing which had displeased 
her. Not often—no; yet he had known of her 
doing that; and of course she was doing it now! 





*O HE waited downtown until he thought she 
would surely be out of their rooms; and now 
he had come home quite late, only to be in- 
formed that he was early! She had not so 
much as noticed his lateness! And she was not 
merely ignoring the affair of last night: appar- 
ently she had not given it a thought. And he, 
he, Robert, had been able to think of little 
else all day. It had been a dead-and-alive sort 
of day at the office, anyway, and he ached in 
every muscle from the long, unaccustomed 
walk of the night before; he had not had sleep 
enough, and he was uneasily conscious of hav- 
ing made something of a fool of himself, and 
not only last night either! No man living 
could be in such a mood as that and not wish 
to put the blame on some one; the habit of the 
scapegoat has persisted through uncounted 
generations of men. And there was Martha, 
apparently - - 

“Ruth wants you to explain an arithmetic 
problem to her. Better do it before you come 
down; I want her to get to bed early,” Martha 
was saying. 

Then she took her cheerful way out of the 
room. He heard her mount the stairs toward 
Vieva’s room, and stood for a moment or two 
in the middle of the floor, his fists inelegantly 
on his hips, looking at the door which she had 
closed behind her. Then he expressed himself 
as to what he would be, and went into his 
dressing room. 

Now you couldn’t tell him, he silently as- 
serted, that Martha was as calm as she was 
pretending to be. She had not deceived him 
last night, with her abnormal sleepiness and 
good humor and unheard-of lack of anxiety: 
and she was not deceiving him to-day, with her 
utter ignoring of an episode that—well, that no 
self-respecting wife ought to ignore. Yes, that 
was it; it really wasn’t like Martha, it wasn’t 
what he expected of her, that she should, by 
ignoring the affair of last night, apparently ac 
quiesce in it, accept it as quite all right. It 
wasn’t all right, by Jove! At least it wouldn’t 
have been for anyone else, or if it had not been 
one of those happenings that could not have 
been foreseen. He had expected Martha to have 
higher standards of what was ‘‘ done.” He was 
disappointed—even a little shocked—at her. 


ND having reached that conclusion, he wore 
fA an air of still deeper reserve at dinner, 
which was not lightened when Martha remained 
persistently and ever so pleasantly unobservant 
ofit. Their téte-a-téte, for Vieva was not down, 
was one of easy, cheerful talk on Martha’s part 
and of monosyllables on his. After Martha’s 
first remark, he told himself, anything more 
than monosyllables from him would have been 
dangerous. 

‘That poor child has been completely used 
up all day,” she said. ‘‘ Her ankle is stiff and 
she has a raging headache. You re ally ought to 
take better care of Vieva when you’re out with 
her, honey.” 

That, that was what Martha said! Bert 
looked at her; but he chose the part of wisdom 
and was silent. The only thing he could have 
brought himself to reply to th: it would have 
been complimentary neither to Vieva nor 
more important—to his wife. As if he had 
made the machine break down! As if he 
Oh, nothing except silence was possible! 

Not even the marked excellence of the din 
ner lightened his mood, although assuredly it 
comforted him. As they left the dining room, 
Martha ran upstairs to make sure that — 
had put away her books and gone to bed, and 
that Vieva had drunk her tea and eaten her 
toast. When she came down again Bert was 
apparently oblivious of all else than his cigar 
and his favorite weekly; and yet when Martha 
had found the workbag, which she had scarcely 
opened all winter, and had seated herself in her 
old accustomed chair on the side of the table 
opposite Bert’s, she glanced across at his ab- 
sorbed face more than once and—smiled! 
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You'll find permanent shapeliness, so essential in a stylish shoe nowadays, in 
these advance Fall models of the famous Red Cross Shoe. And you'll find, too, 
comfort that thousands of women are today 
2: and many other popular priced models at your dealer’s, each 


Write for Footwear Style Guide 
sent without charge. Illustrates and describes the correct models in all materials. ond 
With it we will send you the name of your Red Cross dealer or tell you howto Look for this 
order direct. Address ‘THE KROHN-FECHHEIMER CO., 517-571 Dandridge trade mark | 


Poss\ hoes) 











MODEL No. 488. ‘The ‘‘Palmira.”’ | 
An exquisite boot for dress wear, in 
silver grey or white kid. Made extra 
high with the popular wave top. Gives 

very slender lines. 





on the sole 





Bends “ 
with your ~~ 
foot” 
Trade Mark 
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_ Remem ber 
| that Nestlés 
1s MILK! 


Weaaittis 





NESTLE’S is pure fresh cows’ milk modified and reduced 
to a powder. 

NESTLE’S is modified milk with everything your baby 
needs added and with all germ danger banished. 

NESTLE’S next to mother’s is the safest and best milk for 


ss our baby. 
NESTLE’S needs but the addition of water and boiling to 
prepare. 


NESTL I! ’S comes to you in air-tight tins, use it as you 
need it. 


Of course you, as the wise mother, know that your baby should be nursed as long 
as possible. You know, if you cannot nurse your baby you must give him something so 
near mother’s milk that his little stomach won't feel any shock of change. Give him 


Nestlés Food 


A complete milk food—not a milk modifier 


OU KNOW that cows’ milk alone is no 

substitute for mother’s milk. You know 

how hard it is to get cows’ milk clean 
and pure—how hard it is to make sure that the 
dairy is clean—that the cows are healthy —that 
no germs or dust get into the milk on its long 
way from the cow to you. You know how hard 
it is to get the milk fresh enough, and even 
when you think that there are no germs of dis- 
ease in the milk—even then, the milk is hard 
to digest because of the curd—that hard, 
rubber-like curd. 

You know, too, that Nestlé’s has been used 
by millions of mothers for half a century 
mothers all over the world but who have this 
one tie in common—that their babies grow 
strong on Nestlé’s Food. 

Nestlé’s Food has in it pure cows’ milk, 
baked wheat flour, wheat malt and cane sugar. 
It gives your baby fat to keep him warm, 


proteids to give him strength, carbohydrates 
to give him energy, 

Nestlé’s is the nearest thing to mother’s 
milk that doctors and scientists have made. 
Reducéd to a dry powder, it is packed in air- 
tight tins and keeps for all time, just as sweet 
and pure as the day it left the laboratory 
always ready to build a happy, healthy baby. 

Join the millions of mothers. Give your 
baby this simple food, modified by doctors, 
planned by scientists, free from germs, 
easy to digest. < 


~~ 


Send this coupon without # 


. 2£ L.H. J. 
money for a big sample can, #£ 6-17 
and 96-page book by baby ya 
specialists telling you how “ Nestlé’ 
to take care of your f 
baby—and answering Food 
athousand puzzling Company 
questions. # Please send me, 


NESTLE’S FOOD COMPANY fe a wo 


232 Broadway, New York PA 
72 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco ff Name 


Send coupon to the nearest office. 
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There is something (| 
fascinating about it 


The most flattering compliments are paid to 
Pussywillow by those who have tried it. 

The gratuitous recommendations of thousands of 
users have enabled many others to discover the charm of 


Tetlows - 


ussuWwillow 


Face(? ) P 





eu 


Powder 


The purest of materials, the rarest of perfumes plus the 
skill of sixty-eight years’ experience make Pussywillow the 
face powder long desired by women who care for their com- 


plexions. 
Doesn’t “streak” the face. Stays on until you want 
it off. Sifted through silk. Made in five tints—white, 


flesh, pink, cream and brunette. 
50 cents a large box at all dealers’. 

Trial Portion Free—or a 
miniature box sent for 10 cents. 





Henry TetLtow Co. 
Established 1849 


105 Henry Tetlow Building 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 














You Pay y¢ 
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TURKISH “22 TOWELS || 


ee Quality 


ie IS their artistic design, beauty of tint 
and quality of texture that have placed 
the “ MARTEX” in a distinctive class. 
Their standard of excellence can never 
be measured by price. 





























TURKISH “%22* TOWELS | 


The mark that insures quality 











The dainty slumber robe shown here was made from a Martex 
Towel. Booklet “Garments made from Martex”’ explains the 
various uses to which the Martex may be adapted, sent free. 


W. H. & A. E. Margerison & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Martex Gift Sets in 
variety of designs 
at popular prices. 





























She of the U. J. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


still remember the four kinds of cake he had 
had: white cake with pink icing, and marble 
cake, and jelly roll, and a sponge cake dec- 
orated with red cinnamon drops. 

And she told him how she had lost her gold 
bracelet at her first Sunday-school picnic. 
They compared the confections of their in- 
fancy and found they had had identical de- 
lights—coconut American flags, long leathery 
licorice sticks, black balls as hard as granite 
which, as you sucked them, turned from black 
to gray, from gray to white, from white to a 
ravishing pink, and finally revealed a caraway 
seed in the middle. 

It reminded him of the box of candy he had 
in his pocket, and they sat down along the 
roadside to make great holes in that box of 
sweets intended for Miss Anna Holley. Merri- 
man threw aside his hat and stretched himself 
full length on the grass. One ought to do this 
sort of thing oftener, he thought; chairs are 
far too conducive to physical and mental 
rigidity. 

Of the demolished sweets they gave what 
was left to a little barefoot boy fishing ec stati- 
cally in a brook wherein dwelt not even a min- 

now. And then they recalled for each other the 
times when each of them was a barefoot young- 
ster wading in brooks and pretending to fish. 

On they wandered in the sunshine of the 
perfect June afternoon, as if the stretch of wide 
road ahead was a magnet which they could not 
resist, as if the air of the summer afternoon had 
somehow managed to distill in their veins the 
blood of vagabonds. Now and then one or the 
other of them, with an effort, brought to mind 
the object of their search and said punctil- 
iously: ‘‘It is queer we don’t come across 
Welbryn. We must come to it soon.” 

And then they went on with that fascinating 
game of remembering things for each other: 
Halloween parties, the thrill of the Christmas 
stocking at dawn, early trips to the dentist’s 
and first sweethearts. It is funny that these 
two, each knowing nothing of the other’s pres- 
ent, spread out for the other in completest and 
utmost confidence the whole memory of youth 
and childhood. 

There was scarcely a thing that they left 
untold, for never before had there been an 
opportunity like this. Why, he even told her 
how he had wept with emotion when he saw his 
first philosophical article in print. And she 
told him she was fully twenty-one before she 
had given up her dream of nursing wounded 
soldiers. 


*O VIVID, so enthralling, were the memories 
»J) and the confidences that the occasional 
car or wagon or pedestrian that passed them 
seemed, in comparison, vaguely unreal and un 
important. That is, all of them except that car 
of young girls. The girls seemed to recognize 
the young woman at Hugh Merriman’s side, 
and all of them waved, one of them leaning 
from the side of the car to call something which 
the professor did not grasp. It was something 
about “‘ passing.”’ 

A silence fell upon the two, and then, after 
a moment or so, the young woman said 
abruptly: ‘I think we are going in the wrong 
direction.’ 

She turned about, and unquestioningly the 
professor followed her. The sun was getting 
distinctly lower, and he caught himself won- 
dering about supper and trains and what he 
would say to that colleague of his engaged to 
the neglected Miss Holley. 

Presently they came to a signpost which 
they had passed before but had not read. 

“Vou see, we could get to the college by 
exactly retracing our steps,’ the young woman 
explained to him, “‘but it is a rather circuitous 
road, and this one to the right is a short cut.” 

He nodded gravely and they turned to the 
right to take the shorter road. He was tired, 
he felt a vague homesickness for that young 
person of whom he had thought for so many 
years, the one with the excellent mind who 
would read philosophical journals aloud to 
him and be interested in his own writings, and 
whom so recently he had banished. Who would 
do that sort of thing for him if she was not to 
be with him? Certainly not elemental young 
persons who cared only for the physical ob- 
jects about them. It was all right to talk about 
racing in the sands and swimming in clear 
waters, but by and by one would be seventy. 

lam hungry,” said the young woman at his 
side; the young woman who stood for the 
primitive things of life and not for effete 
ideals of culture. 

‘““We should not have given all that candy 
to the kid,” he regretted. 

“There are the strawberries,” 
him. 


Fe gir they seated themselves on the road- 
side and she extracted the tin cup and 
the strawberries from the other objects in 
the little blue silk bag she carried on her arm. 

In the process a book and a small piece of 
paper fell out, which Merriman picked up and 
held for her while she was busy removing bits 
of leaf from the berries. 

They had suffered, those fruits of the field, 
from their journey; they were ‘‘squashy,” as 
the young woman put it, and far from appetiz- 
ing, so they ate only a few apiece and sprinkled 
the rest on the roadside grass. 

The professor sat looking at the book in his 
hand and in particular at the piece of paper, 
which seemed to be a schedule of some sort. 
He read down Friday’s list, for to-day was 
Friday: ‘‘ First hour—Bot. 4. Second hour— 
Bot. 2.” 


she reminded 


“T knew,” he said aloud, “from the first 
that you were deceiving me about your grand- 
mother.” 

“Not exactly,” she said. ‘‘Those of us 
whose mothers have gone to the college before 
us they call the granddaughters.” 

He continued to peruse the schedule with 
interest. ‘‘Third and fourth hours—Lab. 
Fifth and sixth hours—Lab. Seventh and 
te hours—U. J.” 

.J.2” he inquired. 
stand?” 

She flushed a little and reached for the sched- 
ule as if she were not going to tell him. Then 
she changed her mind. ‘“‘U. J.,”’ she explained, 
“stands for Untrammeled Joy. The seventh 
and eighth hours of every Friday I try to 
devote to Untrammeled Joy. It is about the 
only time of the week I have for it.’”? There 
was something a little defiant in her manner. 
“Now it is getting late,” she said, ‘‘and we 
have got to go on.”” She rose and held out her 
hand for the book. 

He looked at it again before he returned it. 
It was ‘‘How We Think,” by John Dewey. 

“You take this along,” he inquired, ‘‘ when 
you are starting out for Untrammeled Joy? 
Why, I consider it the dullest thing that Dewey 
has ever written.” 

“Tt is,” she admitted, ‘‘ but I have that kind 
of a mind: if I prepare to devote it to Untram- 
meled Joy, it will be sure to go off on Schopen- 
hauer, so I bring Dewey with me to keep from 
wanting to read him. It is like a penny-in-the- 
slot machine,” she explained further, ‘only in 
my slot machine if you want to get out pepsin 
gum, you have to drop your penny in the 
chocolate slot.” 

They walked on in silence for a moment. 


“For what does U. J. 


yINALLY the professor spoke. “There is 

* one thing I wish to ask,” he said. ‘‘I notice 
you teach botany. I hope to goodness that you 
are not Miss Anna Holley.” 

“Tam not,” she assured him, “‘ but we are in 
the same department, and she invited me to 
meet you this afternoon.” 

““How did you know,” 
fessor, 
meet?” 

‘*T saw your name in your hat crown,” she 
confessed, ‘‘when you took it off back there 
when we ate the candy.” 

““And you declined Miss Holley’s invita- 
tion?” he mused. 

“*T did’’—a bit defiantly. 

“* Because,” he went on, “‘ you did not want 
it to interfere with your schedule of U. J.? 

A moment, and then, “Yes,” defiz intly and 
a little breathlessly 

‘*T hope’’—the professor had to start again 
before he said it—‘‘I hope that I have not 
interfered with your schedule.” 

It seemed to him that his agony of suspense 
was shared by all nature. 

At length the reply came: ‘‘ You have not.” 

The professor and nature breathed freely 
again. 

‘Tt is not 


inquired the pro- 
“that it was I you were invited to 


,’ the young woman went on to 
explain, ‘‘that I was not interested in you 
before. I am really more interested in phil 
osophy than in botany, and I have read with 
greatest delight your articles on the ‘Summa- 
tion-Irradiation Theory,’ and the one on 
‘Tactile-Kinasthetic Imagery’ !” 

It thrilled him gloriously with a new sense of 
comradeship, and he was so eager, feverish al- 
most, to talk over with her a dozen things 
connected with his writing and his work that 
late devotion to the primitive and physical 
suddenly was completely buried by this new 
discovery. 

He had a glorious time telling her about the 
new thing he was writing on ‘‘ Epiphenomenal- 
ism.” She was, it seemed, as immensely inter- 
ested in it as he, asked him dozens of intelligent 
questions, and they talked about it until they 
came in sight of the college buildings. 

“Fool!” he called himself. ‘‘ Disgusted with 
ideas and then pursuing the idea of a woman! 
I don’t deserve to have found a real one.”’? And 
he thought to himself how miraculous it was 
that this woman beside him was at once the 
intelligent young person of his earlier dreams 
as well as the outdoor person demanded by his 
jaded heart of to-day. 


é i botany instructor interrupted his medi- 
tations. ‘“‘If you have time,” she said, ‘“‘I 
wish you would come into the library and see 
our wonderful new window of Lady Helen 
Lucretia of Cornaro getting her doctor’s degree 
at Padua—the first woman, you know, ever to 
get a doctorate. There’s a pamphlet about it 
in the library, if you haven’t time to look at 
the window, telling how the story of the win- 
dow will be ‘a constant stimulus to the 
ambition of the students of the college, and 
will spur them on to win as high a place in the 
world of learning as that once held by the 
glory of her sex—Lady Helen Lucretia Cor 
naro Piscopia.’” 

The professor, remembering an incident of 
the early afternoon, laughed to himself and 
realized that there was neither bitterness nor 
even cynicism in his laugh. 

‘“‘A moment,” he said. And he stopped first 
to take out his notebook and write in it: 
“Friday, 7th and 8th hours, U. J.” 

She looked at him inquiringly. 

He explained it to her: ‘‘I can come here 
every Friday until the end of the semester, 
and after that’’—there was in his voice a note 
of triumph, of expectation, of infinite satisfac- 
tion in the contemplation of the future—“ after 
that I can come anywhere every day.’ 





HER WEDDING DAY. Every bride needs the helpfulness of this illustrated book that shows and tells her how to 
decorate her home and arrange the floral bower for the ceremony; how to decorate the wedding cake and arrange it 


and the flowers on her table; what to serve for the wedding breakfast or buffet supper, etc. 


Price, 15 cents. Address 


your order to the Entertainment Bureau, THE LapIEs’ HoME JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
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Fruly The 


Seasons Sensatio 


RE is presented an 
exquisite new corset 
modeled especially for 
wear this Autumn. Its 
STY LE, like that of all 


OYA 


WORCESTE 


CORSETS, 
‘front Lace or Back Lace 





is authentic and expresses 
that slim, youthful silhouette 
which the latest French fash- 
ion decrees. So becoming to 
most women—so essential for 
the new gowns. 


Its FIT is the result of scien- 
tific Parisian designing and its 
DURABILITY the result of 


high-grade materials and expert 
workmanship. | 




















There are ROYAL WORCESTER models 















for all women — 
Slender Medium Short 
Average Tall Stout 
Large Front Thighs Full Bust 


at $1, $1.25, $1.50, $2, $2.50 and $3. 
—in' all the popular bust heights. 


YOUR DEALER may offer substit 


the genuine "ROYAL WORCESTER.” 


to supply you, write us. Accept 


The HOUSE of ROVAL 
at Worcester. 


his 
Pg. 


"Feoyal orcest r 
Model 555” 
Only $2 ~< Brox he 


White or Pink 
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Here is 
a rare soap— 
one with a 


Lather so bland and softening 
you wonder why your friends 
who care particularly for 
their skins have not told you 
of this 
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DOCTOR MATT 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


gray car in front of a clothing store on the east 
side of the old elm-shaded public square of 
Hillsboro and, after prescribing on the fly for 
old Mr. Judkins’ asthma, and being cornered 
by Betty Donaldson for five minutes on the sub- 
jects of coming to supper with her and Billy 
the next evening, and the wonders wrought on 
the small toe of William junior by a white 
powder dusted thereupon by the doctor the day 
before, he emerged with a knobby bundle 
under his arm that he deposited in the gray 
car. This he immediately caused to take wings 
before he was further detained. He gave an 
anxious glance to an assembly of very impor- 
tant boys before the old courthouse door, each 
one of whom bore some kind of a brass musical 
instrument in hand and wore a gay red cap 
with “Hillsboro Band” in gilt letters over its 
visor, and then drove with increased fury down 
Poplar Street to the gate of the stately old 
Winn home. 






















“Did Mrs. Winn get off to Goodloets for the 
shopping, mammy?” he questioned the old 
negro woman who admitted him to the wing of 
the house in which the cripple lay incarcerated. 

“Ves, sir, and the lamb he let her go ’cause 
you had promised to come ter talk ter him, 
bless his pore little heart!’ answered mammy, 
with the gentle consideration in her voice with 
which she had spoken of and to small Bertram 
since she had been obliged to leave off calling 


The pleasing color of Coleo him ‘‘limb of Satan”’ six years before. 
‘“Mammy, while I am here I wish you would 


is the natural color of a soap go down home to see Miss Helen for a few min- 


made exclusively of these oils. utes. She wants to see you about some kind of 
cooking fixing, and the little visit to Kizzie will 


Dr. | Denton ‘Soft-Knit 


Sleeping Garments 


protect your little ones at night and 
give you unbroken sleep. 


Dr. Denton Garments cover body, 
feet and hands. Feet are part of 
the Garment. Hands are covered 
by cuffs that turn down and close 
with draw-strings. Made from our 
Dr. Denton yeienic, Double 
Carded, Elastic, Knit, Mixed 
Cotton and Wool Fabric, spe- 
cially devised to give most health- 
fulsleep. We use only clean, new, 
high-grade cotton and wool; no 


COLEO, A COLGATE SOAP 
guaranteed to be made entirely 
of vegetable oils— 

olive, cocoanut and palm. 


A Thrift Feaure 


COLEO is one of the few soaps with 
which you can practice a_ special 
economy. When the cake is worn 
thin, take a fresh cake and after using 
both at one washing press firmly to- 
gether. Because of the vegetable oils 
used the thin piece will stick tightly 
to the new cake and can be entirely 
used up—no waste. 







No coloring matter is used. 


This is one of the many economies 
which Colgate’s Toilet Articles pro- 
vide—at a time when economy is 
more than ever a duty. 





A 


ae U Cole and | do you good,” said the wily young doctor as waste, no dyes and no bleach- Gra’ 
se Coleo once and you | he fairly shoved mammy out of the door ing chemicals. Our Soft-knit XIE 
‘ ° gasils ce ae fabric carries off perspiration expe 
will realize why soapmakers toward the spring sunshine. and keeps the child warm eve: 
ae ‘ ; : “Keep Bert’s mammy busy for an hour, Oe ee dres 
(who can choose from all kinds) teaching you to cook some sort of a flummux. end ie panmeneniae asa aie L 
~ ° ’ « ; 2” rere 2 ow : ‘ > nr petnaaial % 
take Coleo fer their own use. Pll eat it. Are you on? were the words that _ Eleven sizes for one to. ten — 
= ; C JS i ' the doctor flung into Helen’s ears over the tele- tert “a ac yd al $1.20 inti 
/ This is true also of physicians, phone as soon as he had seen mammy waddling a, pid ef pegs apps 
/ dentists and nurses— toward the gate. Soft, Elastic, Durable. ih 
j a we . “Yes, I get it,’ was the response. Do Not Shrink. ‘men 
whose work requires fine soap Write for booklet giving Dr. it if 


Mary Wood Allen's practical ide as 


si ELLO, Sport,” he said a few minutes later 
“‘Healthful Sleep for Children.’ 


to keep the hands soft as he entered the room of the small in 
cats a ; was the I lle fre the Be sure you get the genuine Dr, 
and presentable. You, too, want valid. In his arms was the bundle from the Denton Garments. Our trade 


; ‘ ‘ clothing store, which he had extracted from the mark, shown here, is attached to 
the advantages which Coleo Soap car after mammy’s departure. each garment. If you cannot get 
gives. Your dealer has it. 


. , them of your dealer, write us. 
“‘Hello, Doc,’’ came the answer in an eager 
young voice. ‘‘Did you bring that baseball 
‘ ‘ hy ‘ 
COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 NEW YORK 


TRADE MARK 
DR. DENTON SLEEPING GARMENT MILLS 
900 Mill Street, Centreville, Michigan 








game? I’ve read all the book and I know just 
how to beat the game; I have thought up a 
curve, too, and written it out on paper. Did 
you bring the game so I can show you how it 
ought to be done?” 

‘“No, Sport, I didn’t bring any baseball 
game to you, I am going to get you into these 
togs and take you to a game,” answered the 
doctor, as he opened his bundle and displayed 
a pair of padded baseball knickers, some gay 
stockings and spiked shoes, plus a very gaudy 
sweater which had a flaming crimson ‘‘H” on 
its breast. 

“No! Oh, no, Doc!” answered the boy ina 
quick hard voice, from which the youth that 
had rung out a few minutes earlier had gone. 
“T couldn’t do that. My mother wouldn’t like 











Makes Pot and Pan 
Cleaning Easy 


HE toughest crust and scale of burnt 
food, rust and verdigris, vanish as if by 
magic when you use the wonderful 


MYSTIC MIT 


You just rub pots, pans, cutlery, sinks 
and stove-ware with it and they’re 
clean as new! 




















No washing compounds needed. 
\ Economizes soap. Never injures 





‘ T . —— 4 | a ee ad \ anything and saves the hands. 
nm = oe must see me. She doesn’t want \ It’s all in the Wiggly Weave. 

7 ee \ 1em to. » \ If not at grocer’s, hardware 
aa n And the beautiful noble head, with its crest J \ dealer's or general store, men- 
2 P - - tion dealer’s name and send 

= éé ? of bronze hair waving aloft over fiery blue ' 2% ten cents for one. 

é : e S t e eyes, fell back upon the pillows that supported : 
Ea = 


: : », The Mystic Mit Co., Inc. 
a crooked back, while strong, beautiful boy j cy, ore , 
hands were pressed over a crimson face. 7 : > Main St. ¢ 
“See here, Sport, I am going to say things to Orange 


you about women and, as it is between men, 


Best Dressed 
7 

Woman inlown”’ you mustn’t tell. They are queer and not like 

us, women are, and we have to—to kinder man- 


“‘T wonder how she does it! I age ’em. My mother did a worse thing than 
spend twice as much on clothes | shut me up so nobody could see me—after 
as she does and yet she has this,” and as the young doctor spoke he sat 
more dresses and they alwave down on the side of Bertram 's bed and put his 
have a style that I can’t hela fingers for a second across his own closed eye 

: pars oe é J° and the livid scar. 








Send Us Your 


Ola Glothing 


We Dye it and Weave 


NM) |\Velvety Rugs 

















“Why, don’t you know? She makes all her “What did you do?” asked young Bertram. 
own clothes. She learned at home through the “Well, I—I operated on the old Scout and a — ee ee ey oF 
} Woman’s Insti 2. cured her of it, just as—I am going to operate Jriental patterns — any color you 
; 4 oman s Institute. ’ want, any size—the equal of the high- 





on your mother. Now will you come with me 
and trust me?”? And as the young doctor spoke 
he held up the pair of knickers and began to 
lift the rug from the boy’s inert limbs. ‘‘ You’ve 
got to come out, Sport, and be—be a man.” 

“Can I?” questioned the boy, as if his life 
hung on the answer. 

“You can; and a darned good one you'll 
be,” was the calm reply as Doctor Matthew 
flung the handsome rug on the floor and began 
operations with the padded sport trousers. 
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I am so proud of the dress I have made. My cloth- 
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first time. And right past them it marched, 
with its group of small boys tagging it, a num- 
ber of whom swarmed around the doctor’s car 
with the familiarity of tested and perfect 
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and a mouth so wide that it almost made con- 
nection with his ears. 

‘All right, Bud, hang on there by Bert,”’ as- 
sented the doctor, with no more elaborate intro- 
duction of the swaddled boy at his side. ‘‘ Hook 
your arm in his, Bert, and don’t let him slide. 
Ned, you and Sam can perch on the other 
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Dept. 38-W, 425 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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DOCTOR MATT 
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running board, and that will be about all for 
this time. Turn and turn about.’ With which 
command and promise the doctor slowly 
started the car. 

“‘Say, you ain’t the crippled Winn boy, are 
you?” demanded Bud, as he felt the steadying 
arm of Bertram the swaddled, as the car whirled 
around a corner. ‘‘You sure have got some 
grip!” 

The young doctor held his breath for the an- 
swer, but it came straight and clean from the 
shoulder: 

“‘Yes, I am; but you can’t see I’m crooked 
because I am wrapped up.” 

“Bully for you, and I’ll show you all about 
the game!” was Bud’s encouraging rejoinder, 
which held in it no pity but a slight tinge of 
admiration for the clean-cut answer. 

“lve read all about it and the doctor has 
told me, but maybe I won’t understand it by 
sight,” said Bertram, as he grabbed a tighter 
hold on Bud’s arm. 

“*Ves, you will, and when you can’t see good 
I’ll—say, Doc, can we pickaback him over to sit 
on the fence? I’ll sit toward the field so no ball 
can hit him. I knowa bully place.”’ And Bud’s 
blue eyes danced with eagerness. 

“*Oh, can he—er, I mean Bud—take me over 
to sit on the fence and see?” asked Bertram, 
with an eagerness in his lovely dark eyes which 
exactly matched that in the face of the normal 
Bud. 

““Sure he can,’”’ answered Doctor Matthew, 
though with some quakings in his boots, for he 
had previously made arrangements to run the 
car with its soft springs near that very fence 
which was a point of vantage. 


Fs yet as the resourceful and energetic Bud 
planned, so the program was carried out, 
even to the helpless body being trusted to the 
transportation of Bud and Sam and Ned, Bud 
strenuously directing the progress. The doctor 
watched them carefully and saw that Bertram 
was exerting just about fifty per cent more 
power than he had ever been able to persuade 
him to exert in his own room. 

“*Good for you, Bud,”’ he remarked, as Bud 
finally hauled Bertram upon the broad board 
which formed the top of the fence, skillfully 
turned him so that his helpless feet rested on 
the second board, and wedged him tight be- 
tween his own body and that of the bulky 
young Sam on the other side. 

Thus buttressed in the arms of youth and 
his own kind, Mrs. Bertram Winn found young 
Bertram not a quarter of an hour later, with 
arms around the necks of his two props, face 
radiantly red, and yelling in a young rich voice 
when a red-stockinged youth with a red “H” 
on the breast of his garment, like to that upon 
the breast of her son and Sam and Bud, slid to 
home with one on second and one on third. 
She was returning from her shopping visit to 
Goodloets, and Providence Road ran along the 
fence upon which sat the enthusiastic young 
fans. There was no need for her to command 
her chauffeur to stop, for that dignitary in 
sheer amazement shut off his spark and put on 
his brake at the same instant, with the result 
of a slide for his tires that threatened to rival 
that of the hero just mentioned. 

The young doctor met Mrs. Winn as she 
alighted from her car, and stood between her 
and the fans. 

“Please don’t jeopardize my operation, Mrs. 
Winn,” he commanded, and turned to her his 
beautiful young face with the lashes of both 
his eyes resting on his cheeks. 

“Say, mother, come quick, come quick! 
It’s two men on base and Ryan at the bat!”’ 
was the call in young Bertram’s commanding 
voice, which for weary years she had only heard 
in pain or rebellion. ‘‘Climb up so you can 
see; quick, quick!” 

And, beside Doctor Matthew, Mrs. Bertram 
Winn peered over the fence to witness another 
triumph of the hero of the hour. 

“*God forgive me,” she whispered under her 
breath. 

“*He will,” answered Doctor Matthew ten 
derly. “But I’ve got to pry the fan away and 
it will have to be with Ryan on the bench or 
never. How’ll I do it without cruelty to a 
boy — I’m afraid to let him stay longer.” 

‘“*T wouldn’t dare attempt it—you’ll have to 
do it,” answered Mrs. Bertram Winn, with 
great stars in her sad eyes as she rested a hand 
on a little foot in brave spiked shoes which was 
braced in place by one of Bud’s. 


“C*AY, Sport,” said the young doctor, looking 

J straight into the boy’s excited eyes as they 
watched the heroes relaxing for a minute’s rest, 
“T’ve got to take you home for this time. 1 
think you can stick it out at the game Friday, 
but you’ll have to go now. March!” And, as 
he spoke, the doctor reached up to take the 
young fan in his strong arms. 

““Is—is she making me go?” the boy de- 
manded, and for an instant his face was hot 
with bitter anger. 

‘*No, darling, no!” his mother answered, 
and in a long look that passed between them 
the doctor saw forgiveness bestowed and confi 
dence enthroned. 

“Oh, I can’t go now!” the small fan pleaded 
to the big doctor, and there was positive agony 
in the plea. 

“Say, Bert, I’ll go with you, and Sam’ll stay 
and come teli us how it came out,” Bud of- 
fered, as he carefully slid halfway to the ground, 
braced himself, directed the sturdy and obe 
dient Sam so that before the doctor or Mrs. 
Winn could make a move the two boys had the 
third securely pdcksaddled and were on their 
way to deposit him in his mother’s stately 
limousine. 

‘*No, Bud, no; you stay and see ’em finish 
and I'll send the car back to bring you and Sam 
to tell me all about it,’”’ was young Bertram’s 
decision as they carefully wedged him in the 
corner of the car. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 78 
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Feminine daintiness is a transient charm that comes 
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This is quilting year 





OB be a year especially you will want to know 
of what your bed coverings are made and 
that they are sweet, clean and sanitary. Higher 
priced raw material may encourage, in ready- 
made products, substitution in quality. 


Quilts and comforters made of Crown Jewel Bat- 
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Doctor Matt 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 77) 


‘‘ All right, we’ll come,” answered Bud, as he 
and Sam made a dive for their vantage posts 
on the fence. 

“‘ And bring a lot of other boys with you and 
stay to supper,”’ Bertram further called. 

“We'll bring as many as we can get in the 
car and hang on,”’ was the answer, as the um- 
pire called time and Mrs. Winn prepared to 
take her piace beside her young fan. 

“‘He speaks as one born to command,” the 
young ‘doctor said softly, as he helped her in 
and tucked the robe around her and Bertram. 

“He shall and will,’’ answered Mrs. Winn 
quietly, and Doctor Matthew saw a fierce light 
in her mother eyes, which he felt formed a 
beacon for young Bertram’s future. 

By the time Doctor Matthew had paid all 
his visits and had drawn the dusty gray car up 
in front of Mother Ashmeade’s rose-wreathed 
gate, beyond which lay coolness and quiet and 
refreshment, he was well-nigh spent, but the 
news of the dramatic entrance into life of the 
young Winn heir had reached to the uttermost 
parts of Hillsboro, including the doctor’s own 
home. 


V ALKING wearily up the front walk, long 

ing for nothing so much as a moment or 
two with his head in his mother’s lap and 
Helen’s deft ministrations to body and spirit, 
he perceived that the wide front porch of the 
beautiful old house was alive with guests who 
were all eagerly waiting to devour him. 

“‘T met them bringing him home, and while 
the chauffeur and mammy were taking him in 
Mrs. Winn and I cried with each other,”’ sobbed 
pretty Betty Donaldson, the mother of the 
five croups, sore toes, measles, whooping coughs 
and roseolas. ‘‘ Are you going to cure his back, 
the blessed lamb?” 

“That I don’t know about, but I am going to 
cure him of being a ‘blessed lamb’ and make a 
regular boy of him,” answered the young 
doctor. 

“Gee, it was great to see him perched up 
there with those boys wedging him!” said 
young Ted Pryor, as he came to the edge of the 
steps and looked masculine adoration down at 


the young doctor, who slowly began to mount 
the steps. 

““He’s perfectly beautiful, but, oh, it is terri- 
ble to look at him all crooked like that!” 
avowed the young Daphny, with a slight shud- 
der which Helen hid as she put her arm around 
the butterfly, as if to shield her from a glance 
from the doctor’s mother, which failed to land. 

“Well, maybe I’ll make him into a tango 
artist yet,” laughed the doctor, as he patted 
Daphny’s shoulder lightly. ‘‘ Helen, come into 
the office with me just a minute,” he said, as 
he passed into the hall. 


FEW seconds later Helen found him lean- 
ing against the window looking into the 
twilight. ‘‘Tired?” she asked gently. 

“Allin,” he answered. ‘‘This operating on 
a woman’s pride is no slouch of a joke; I’d 
rather cut off ten legs of a man or rather men. 
But it was worth it to see those boys take 
Bertram in. It is great to find that old Nature’s 
impulse to have the natural absorb the unnat- 
ural is spiritual as well as physical. Bertram 
is cured no matter what happens to his back.” 

““You’re hungry and will have to eat Ber- 
tram’s mammy’s cup custard, as you promised 
me over the telephone,” answered Helen, with 
a laugh which had in it the golden softness of 
tears. 

“In other words I don’t get any sympathy, 
but cup custards instead?” laughed the doctor, 
as he made a quick grab and held on to the tag 
of lace at Helen’s elbow. 

‘Shall I call Mother Ann to coddle you?” 
asked Helen with another laugh, as she gently, 
one by one, disengaged his slender strong fingers 
with hers that were almost as strong. 

‘*No, don’t bother. Mother is the bread of 
life to me, and I know it is always there, but- 
tered and sugared; but—oh, well, a man 
likes—cup custards too. They are nourishing. 
Bring on yours—that is, I beg your pardon, 
Bertram’s mammy’s.” 





NOTE—“ The Jilting of Impressionable Maude” is the 
title of the next “Doctor Matt” story, to be published in 
an early number of THE Home JourNnaAL. 





Saving Every Crumb 


Appetizing Dishes From Crusts and Crumbs 
of Bread 


By Mirs. Anna B. Scott 


The bare words, ‘‘a crust of bread,’’ call to 

our minds a picture of the verge of starva- 
tion. Literature speaks of crusts of bread as 
the extreme lowest limit in the scale of foods. 
And so we have come to regard these crusts as 
something rather to be despised in the economy 
of the household. 

And stale bread! It is scarcely more highly 
regarded. Everybody demands fresh bread, 
and there is nothing but pity for the person 
who must use stale bread for the sake of his 
stomach. Even soldiers in the field get fresh 
bread nowadays, and in city life thousands of 
loaves are wasted because they are a little dry 
and regarded as useless. 

Crumbs too? Why, crumbs are mere débris 
in ninety per cent of the kitchens. Did you 
ever think to save the crumbs from the bread 
board? There are housekeepers who would be 
ashamed to be caught in the act of conserving 
these tiny crumbs! 

Now think of the economy that would result 
from the utilization of these crusts and crumbs 
and the stale bread. A statistician probably 
could figure it out away up in the millions per 
annum for the United States, but you can fig- 
ure it out yourself in your own household. 

In these days when the cost of foods is getting 
higher every day, every little bit counts—even 
the crumbs—and so following are a few recipes 
for their uses in this wartime: 


[ DOESN’T sound reasonable, does it? 


Bread Fritters 


1 Cupful of Ends or 1 Egg 
Crusts of Bread 1 Tablespoonful of 
1 Cupful of Flour Baking Powder 
\% Cupful of Milk % Teaspoonful of Salt 
4% Cupful of Rice Stock 


OVER the dry bread with cold water for 

ten minutes; press between the hands 
until dry; put into a bowl with the milk, rice 
stock, salt and the egg well beaten; mix well, 
then sift the flour and baking powder in and 
mix lightly. Bake on a well-greased hot grid- 
dle, making the fritters about the size of fried 
oysters. Sprinkle with sugar and cinnamon or 
serve with jelly or fruit butter. 


Crumb Tarts 


1 Cupful of Coarse 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Bread Crumbs i 


Lemon Juice 


1 Cupful of Molasses \% Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Teaspoonful of 44 Teaspoonful of 
Grated Lemon Rind Cinnamon 


INE six small tart tins or a five-inch pie 
plate with the regular pie crust and fill 
with the mixture, made as follows: Mix the 
crumbs, molasses, lemon and salt; put into the 
crust and dust with cinnamon; bake in a mod- 
erate oven for from twenty-five to thirty min- 
utes. Serve warm. Half a teaspoonful of 
ginger can be used instead of lemon rind. In 
that case add two tablespoonfuls of hot water 
instead of lemon juice. 


Bread-Crumb Muffins 


1 Cupful of Flour 
1 Cupful of Bread 
Crumbs 1 Tablespoonful of 

1°4 Cupfuls of Milk 3aking Powder 

2 Eggs Y% Teaspoonful of Salt 

SOAK the bread crumbs in the cold milk for 
»J ten minutes; add the sifted flour, baking 
powder and salt, the eggs, well beaten, and 
the butter; mix well. Heat the muffin tins, 
brush with a little butter and put one table- 
spoonful of mixture into each tin. Bake for 
from twenty to twenty-five minutes in a hot 
oven. 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Melted Butter 


Chocolate Crumbs 


1 Cupful of Coarse 
Bread Crumbs 
1 Cupful of Brown 


lg Cupful of Grated 
Chocolate 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt 


Sugar 
N IX the crumbs, that have been moistened 
pl with a little cold water, with chocolate, 


salt and sugar. Spread thin on a shallow pan 
and place in a moderate oven, stirring quite 
often until dry. Serve cold in ice-cream glasses 
with milk. 


Bread-Crumb Omelette 


1 Cupful of Dry Bread 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Crumbs Drippings 
1 Cupful of Cold Milk 1 Teaspoonful of 
3 Eggs Salt 
UT the bread crumbs in a bowl, cover with 
cold milk and let stand for fifteen minutes; 
beat the eggs until light; add to the bread, 
with salt and flavoring to taste; mix well. 
Put the drippings into a pan; when hot pour 
in the omelet; do not have the fire too hot; 
raise the edges to let the soft part go under, 
and raise the center; when set, double over. 
This is good served with jelly between layers 
and around the omelet. 


Steamed Bread-Crumb Pudding 


1 Cupful of Bread \% Cupful of Raisins 


Crumbs 1 Teaspoonful of 
14 Cupful of Molasses Baking Soda 
4% Cupful of Cold 1 Teaspoonful of 

Water Cinnamon 


¥% Cupful of Flour A Pinch of Cloves 
1 Egg A Pinch of Salt 
IX all the ingredients thoroughly; put them 
into a mold or a kettle which has been 
brushed with drippings and steam for three 
hours. This pudding may be served with either 
lemon or hard sauce. 


Homemade Cereal 


UT the small pieces of bread on a pie plate 

in a warm oven; when light brown, dry and 
cool it; place it on a baking board and crush it, 
but not very fine. Serve with milk and sugar 
or with fruit juice. 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few applications of Freezone 


Home Canning 
Is Economical and Easy 


When You Use The 
“Wear-Ever” 


Recipe for Peaches 
Fill jars with pared peaches. 


iow 














| 


* 


ROADSIDE 


MARKETING loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


How the Farm Woman and 
Her City Sister Can Meet 
for Mutual Profit 


I O YOU, woman of the farm, wish for some 
means of making some extra money for 
yourself? 
Do you, woman of the city, own a car you 
could use to bring from the country direct to 


EN eR gig 








your home the products you now get through 
ake a syrup of water and the skidienas? 4 : . 
—allowing half a cup of rhe pia 
sugar— allowing p rhere are tens of thousands of both of you. () 
water and a cup of sugar for 


Keach has something the other wants. Why not 
get together and exchange? Here is a way you 
can do it: 

You, farm woman, put up a sign by the 
roadside, announcing to the passing motorist 
what you have to sell, and the price. 

You, the woman in the car—or man either 


each pint jar. Pour syrup over 
fruit until jar is full, place cov- 
ers on loosely and set in a 
“Wear -Ever” Roaster— filling 
the lower half with water. 
Cover and let come to a boil. 
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: l 
= \ | 
: Steam until peaches are tender, NJOY delicious, sea- watch for the signs, and when you find for sale | ! 
= remove jars one at a time, fill bl f : A what you would like to take home and use, | 
= with boiling syrup and seal. sonable fruits an stop and buy. ; 
= Everyone agrees that if producer and con- 
= vegetables throughout sumer—that is, the farm and the city home 
= ‘ e h could be brought closer together, there would ' 
= the entire year by canning them now. be less cause for complaint about the high cost 
= : of living in town, and the farmer would get a -— 
3 Peaches, pears, plums, beans, peas—all kinds larger return for his labor. | 
= There are millions of cars in this country, a bs : of Free 
= of fruits and vegetables — can be put up at home large proportion of which are owned by city Apply a few drops o Freezone upon a 
= . ‘ dwellers who use them for frequent runs in the tender, aching corn or a callus for two or 
= ata Saving in time, labor and money, if you use country. Along the roads the city motorists three nights. The soreness stops and 
= 6“ ” . R use are countless farms. To the woman from have Cenantione Ee aA L 
the Wear-Ever Aluminum oaster. town each farm appears as a possible source of shortly the entire corn or callus loosens and x 
: : 5s fresh edibles; she herself is a prospective pur- can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. y— 
In this utensil of many uses, you can also pre- chaser. Yet she cannot easily buy, nor can the | Freezone removes hard corns, soft J? 
= h | F f t farm woman easily sell, unless something is ogg 9 oe dha Sees 
= are a WwW Oo e mea in oven or on to oO Ss ove done to bring them together. ; corns, also corms pe wwe a oes anc ? 
= aT ' ? d lj ° t bok J t ‘ A ye sign by the roadside—a_ black- hardened calluses. Freezone does not “H 
. oe ee ping paper-—will suffice fora notice of what is | ititate the surrounding skin. You feel Na 
= toes, macaronl, and even a dessert such as offered for sale. Once buyer and seller are no pain when applying it or afterward. Ad 
= ° . . brought together, it is for them to arrange a Women! Keep a tiny bottle of Ci 
= baked apples or rice pudding. And you can satisfactory exchange. ~ ; ar ce 
= F Freezone on your dresser and never let 
= use itasa cake or bread box also. N ALL cases the roadside sign should an a corn ache twice. 
, nounce prices. This will save the time of all | Small bottles can be had at any drug 
Aluminum utensils are not all the same. concerned and may also be a special induce- store in the United States or Canada 
‘6 99 AI d d h ment to the passing motorist to buy at the : ae : i 
Wear-Ever utensils are ense an smooth, farm instead of in town. The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 
° ° The city woman buying at the roadside — 
hard and durable, because the metal is subjected Gein nek sttcnagh: ts Calas erations of tes 
: farmer by demanding products at prices so low 
to the enormous pressure of rolling mills and as to be unreasonable or unfair. On the other 
stamping machines. No joints or seams . cannot hand, the farm producer should recognize that n 


the motorist, by saving him the trouble of 
taking his products to market and seeking a 
buyer there, is rendering a distinct service, to 
be compensated for in the way of prices lower 
than those of the city retailer. 

Usually it is fairest to both parties if prices 
are fixed at a figure halfway between what the 
wholesaler pays the farmer and what the re- 
tailer asks. This arrangement gives the farmer 
a little more, in compensation for his trouble in 
selling at retail, while giving the city consumer 
products not only at lower prices but pre- 
sumably in somewhat better condition than 
would be obtained at the market. 

There is hardly a farm road that is not 
traveled by motor cars filled mostly with 
people from the city. There is hardly a farm- 
house but which has something which the 
city consumer would buy if it were properly 
offered. There is hardly a motorist from town, 
on Sunday or week days, who is not a potential 
customer of the farm. 

For years the farmer has been permitting 
the use and disfigurement of his roadside land 
by huge signboards to advertise other men’s 
goods to the passing public. Why not put upa 


rust or scale; pure and safe! 






Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


REG U.S. PAT OFF. 





To see for yourself why so many women prefer “Wear-Ever” 
ware, get this one-quart “‘Wear-Ever” Stewpan. Send 30c in 
stamps and we'll send you the sample one-quart stewpan pictured 
in coupon. (This offer good until October 20, 1917, only.) Ask 
for booklet, “‘Canning, Preserving and Jelly Making’’—it tells 
how to “put up”’ fruits and vegetables. 
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The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Dept. 12, 
ew Kensington, Pa., or (if you live in 
Canada) Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 
Send me, prepaid, a I-qt. “*Wear-Ever’’ Stew- 
pan, for which I enclose 30c in stamps or coin 
to be refunded if I’m not satisfied. Offer good 
until Oct. 20th, 1917, only. 














A baby’s heritage is perfect feet. But 
that gift must be treasured through the 
formative period when the foot and ankle 
bones are growing and hardening. Insure 
your child’s health and comfort by choos- 
ing Coward Shoes. They are made to 
guide the growth in the natural way and 
to rectify weak arches and ankles. They 
keep perfect feet perfect. 
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TRADE MARK FOR CHILDGES, WOMEN AND MEN 
joa modest sign to advertise his own for a change? seen 6 Come 









The business which can thus be brought to a 


nM farm could very easily be cared for by the 


women of the farmhouse—or even by the older ee MESS : BS 
READI-CUT. children, ess 
ALADDIN fevses, oo 
Get Catalog 110 The Aladdin Co. Bay Gity, mich, Save Money soaps pda aal sep ios merge pre 


oe Pee ae ee 

Helps for Food Savers 

Eliminate Waste ‘oo United States Department of Agricul 

XY Ph A 6, Se oes, 99) 6.95.98, are available on request. Address the Depart 
ne 09 Oe Oe Oe wate rail ie Hil Fire f hf ees | ment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


262-274 Greenwich St. (near Warren St.), New York 
Mail Orders Filled Send for Catalog 
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“‘Corn Meal as a Food and Ways of Using It.” 






An acknowledged leader 



































Farmers’ Bulletin No. 565. e — . 
among snap fasteners. Amer- “How to Select Foods—1. What the Body Sent on wit r= 
; a 4 ‘fe Needs.’”’ Farmers’ Bulletin No. 808. F T. e l Famous — Pr 
) ican made for American ‘‘How to Select Foods—2. Cereal Foods.’ ree ria Piedmont Reduced vos 
t women. SO-E-Z has these Farmers’ Bulletin No. 817. eo — rrp oy a Hor pew 
. “ " eG ” 7s: "y : Pe . and designs se ) 5 days free trial, e . 
valuable improvements - How to Sele ct I oods 3. Foods Rich in pay the freight. A Piedmont protects furs, woolens and] Freight 
bg ee oe . Protein. F armers Bulletin No. 824. = plumes from moths, mice, dust and damp. Distinctly beau- | Prepaid. 
ot) Pe on Exclusive turtle back allows ‘*Home Canning by the One-Period Cold-Pack tiful. Needed in every home. Lasts for generations. 
°° 3 a eg no | oe nl Method.’’ Farmers’ Bulletin No. 839. Finest Xmas, we oon = Deebany gift at great sav ing. Write today 
* Jing anc cutting 0. reac ld Drying Fruits and Vegetables in the Home.”’ for our great catalog and reduced prices—all postpaid free to you 
‘7 sewson SO-E-Z; opensSO-E-Z. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 841. PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 41, Statesville, N.C. 
Ke No protruding points or knobs lies perfectly flat. 
e Snaps sure and fast. Each individual snap in- = aca a aac —= ‘ 
ost spected. Made in five sizes, a size for every re- mIMNC N 
hte quirement; nickel or fast black. On sale every- New Housekeeping Booklets Ining nae @) cee 
r} where. 10c. Look for the turtle card and box pecan pale [ 
oz the guarantee of long life and satisfaction. Our booklet, “How to Can Fruits, Vegetables and , UNDREDS now becom- } 
en Meats” (price, 15 cents), not only tells how to can, but . ‘ie ‘ ting Graduate Nurses— | 
Send 10c for a dozen fasteners, mention size and color also gives over twenty-five recipes for pickling. fe . Big opportunity for girls, } 
we will send FREE our useful memory tickler “How to Dry Fruits and Vegetables” has also been wy - aeons ae Senenes _ | 
Autoyre Co., Manufacturers prepared to supply the demand from our readers for 3 can learn! Simple system | 
A. L. CLARK & CO., Inc., Sole Distributors information on this subject. Price, 15 cents. j Social advantages — Ex- 
652G Broadway, New York Ti E Sp Si Fas E “Low-Cost Meals for High-Cost Times” gives bal- cellent income — Tuition 
: hie RING NAP VENER anced meals with menus and recipes to meet the increas- low— Easy terms. | A, 
WOTh THE ing cost of food. Price, 15 cents. Earn $15 to $25 Per Week | J 
‘a: “Like Grandmother Used to Make” is a booklet of Write today for sample 7 
22 =f old-fashioned recipes. Price, 15 cents. lesson pages, handsomely 


Send your request, together with the required amount 
of stamps or coin, to the New Housekeeping Editor, THE 
LapiEes’ HoME JourNAL, Independence Square, Philade!- 


illustrated catalogandeasy | 
payment plan—FREE. 




















: ) ' Chicago School of Nursing | 
Wi si} ] 1 ; i! | BUI ! J phia, Pennsylvania. ON Established 1902 n 
’ ° . oe *.*@e eee én ee : : 

O: 0.0%. hat) 2082) PS tek Pvt Y ® 116-A South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
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At two months, Master Adrian 
Then the doctor advised Eskay’s 
Food 
a bouncing, healthy child of 24 
Ibs. “I have the greatest con- 
fidence in your food,” 
mother, Mrs. A. A. 
Oakland, Cal. 

Years of success have given 
mothers and physicians full con- 
fidence in the efficacy of 


writes his 


Thiel, of 


Your baby will thrive on 
this nourishing, 
strengthening food. 
Sample tin, enough 
for 15 feedings, and 
book, ‘‘How to 
Care for the Baby,” 
sent free on request. 
Mail coupon below 
—today. 


i Feedings Free 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO. 
482 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Send me large sample can of Eskay’s Food and book, 
“*How to Care for the Baby,’’ both prepaid and with- 
out charge. 

Name— 


Address 
o City and State 











Thiel weighed a little over 6 lbs. § 


. His picture shows him 
before he was nine months old— ; 
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Millions 


of Smiles 


are due to Pettijohn’s. This 
luxury dish is one-fourth 
bran. And bran is Nature’s 
laxative. Everybody needs 
it, because fine food clogs. 

If days start wrong, try 
starting themwith Pettijohn’s. 
Watch the results for a week. 


Fettijohns 


Rolled Wheat—25 % Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory 
flakes hide 25% unground bran. 


Pettijohn’s Flour—75% fine pat- 


ent flour wit % bran flakes. Use 
like Graham flour in any recipe. 


Both sold in packages only. 








WONDERFUL VALUES “BR 


Send for free Catalog of 
dresses, coats, suits, etc. 
D 1098. Finest quality French 
Serge dress MADE-TO-YOUR- 
MEASURE in black or navy. 
Latest draped style skirt, hand- 
some waist trimmed with white 
silk satin. All _ Give full 

+ measurements, Pre 

paid . . ° *, $10. 98 
$8 2000. Fi inest qu aualiee French 
Serge suit MADE-TO-YOUR- 
MEASURE in black or navy. 
Latest fall style. Give full 
measurements. Pre- 

0 as $20.00 
Also compl te line of 
MATERNITY APPAREL 
Send for Samples of Materials 
Prompt Deliveries, Satisfaction Guaran- 

teed, or your money refunded. 


ECONOMY MFG. CO.,431 W. Broadway, N.Y.C. 


(16-46) 














Send 10c. for a big 10c. worth of Pins 
and a dainty Pin-Tray as well. 
OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Ct._ 
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“LET’S SEND SOME- 
THING TO 
THE SOLDIERS” 


Yes—But Think Before 
You Do It 


‘HE women of America are about to take on 
their task of ‘“‘sending to the soldiers”’ in 
the great mobilization camps. A little thought, 
a little care, will make what is sent mean more 
to the soldier and sender as well. 

Consider first the situation of the soldier in 
cantonment. What he wears is furnished him 
by the Government, and he has no discretion 
as to whether he will wear it or not. He is not 
allowed to substitute for any part of his outer 
uniform any article of his own choosing, or to 
add to or subtract from it. Therefore, outer 
clothing sent the soldier is wasted, with a few 
exceptions covered chiefly by what the Red 
Cross is authorized to furnish. 

The Government also feeds the soldier. The 
Army fare does not include many delicacies, 
but that doesn’t mean that the soldier can’t 
get them. He can buy them with his own 
money, either from the army stores or at com- 
mercial establishments outside; or he can get 
them at company mess through purchases 
from his company funds. 

Besides the difficulties and risks of sending 
through the mails perishable things to eat, the 
soldier has no place to keep them; once thrust 
upon him, they may draw fiies, muss up his 
bunk or clothing and be in the way generally 
before he can dispose of them. He will not 
and can not carry them on even the shortest 
march, 


HE best ways, then, to provide a soldier 

with delicacies are: First, send him some 
money with which he can buy what he wants; 
second, send money to his company mess for 
a treat for all; third, join with other women in 
sending a boxful of delicacies to the home com- 
pany to be served to all at their mess. 

At home the young man used and enjoyed a 
thousand conveniences not practicable in camp 
life. Be careful how you send him boxes for 
collars, silver-mounted toilet sets and other 
things for which he will have neither use nor 
room. 

Remember, in place of a room of his own he 
has a few square feet in a building with scores 
of other young men, or perhaps only a small 
space in a tent. He will sleep in the upper or 
lower section of a double-tier bunk. On either 
side he can reach out and touch another bed; 
the spaces between he must share not on y 
with the man in the same section, but with the 
two others on either side. 


He has no closet or wardrobe; a foot or two 
of narrow shelving at the head of his bunk, an 
interest in a short row of nails below, and half 
the floor space under his bunk are all that he 
has for ‘‘keeping things.” 

The man in the Navy has a hammock, which 
is bed and wardrobe combined. In addition he 
has his ditty box. What cannot be contained 
in these spaces, or cannot be eaten at once, is 
pretty certain to find its way overboard. 


F: ge ), there is another important considera 
tion. Our Army must be democratic. 
Next to the young man from luxurious home 
will be a boy from tenement district or cabin, 
but both are equal in the ranks. Send the 
soldier luxurious things, whether useful or not, 
and you will embarrass him in the eyes of his 
comrades. Make the money you would have 
used in this way a contribution to his company 
funds, in the uses of which all the men of the 
company can share alike. 

Whatever you send, send securely wrapped, 
legibly addressed and bearing your own ad 
dress as well. As the vessels of the Navy are 
constantly moving about, send no perishables 
at all to men with the fleet. Do not send news- 
papers, magazines and books singly; join with 
others and send large packages or boxes at a 
time addressed to a ship or to a company. 
Send nothing of unusual bulk; measure its 
value for sending to soldiers or sailors by its 
usefulness in their condition of living 

Those who wish to send to the men in France 
must be even more careful. Letters, post cards 
and pictures are about all that should be sent 
to an individual soldier abroad. Let the Red 
Cross and the Army send other articles, to be 
distributed as needed. Every foot of ship 
space is worth more than money these day 
Besides, it is much better, from the point ol 
view of the soldier himself, to send him a 
money order and let him buy what he really 
wishes. 


New Needlework Booklets 


“The Bridal Linen” is a new booklet describing the 
amount of linen required for the new home; the usual 
sizes; new and original ways of marking and embroider- 
ing, and correct ways of hemming. Price, 6 cents. 


“Easy Patterns in Tatting”’ gives full directions and 
easy patterns for the beginner and more elaborate pat- 
terns for the experienced worker. Fully illustrated. 
Price, 15 cents. 

“The New Knitted Things”’ gives the newest sweaters, 
caps, hats, wristlets, gloves and warm things of all kinds 
for winter. Fully illustrated and working directions given 
for ali patterns shown. Price, 15 cents. 

“New Patterns in Crochet” is an entirely new book of 
the newest designs for laces, caps, yokes, bags, doilies, etc. 
Fully illustrated and working directions given for all pat- 
terns shown. Price, 15 cents. 


To obtain any of these booklets address the Needlework 
Bureau, THE Lapres’ Home Journal, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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“And all their days, they’Il sing the praise 
Of Black Cat Hosier-e-e-e.” 


The Real American Boy 


He’s the 
He’s the biggest 


And—he’s the 


E’S the Emblem of Energy. 

Personification of Progress. 
asset of the richest race on earth. 
problem that produced 


tilack Cat 





Reinforced Hosiery 


Extra threads, knit into knee 
and heel and toe, give many 
weeks of wear before mother 
has to darn. 

Black Cat triple reinforced 
knees were made for marble 


Black Cat stockings fit snugly 
but have such stretch and give 
that it takes a mighty tug to tear 
them. Dragged on legs drip- 
ping wet at the swimming hole, 
they neither rip nor run. And 
‘Towser can help take them off 
at night. 


games. Black Cat heels for 
hop, step and jump. Black 
Cat toes for can-kicking and Black Cats stay black through 
mileage. Black Cat legs for much wear and many washings. 
fence-climbing and football. They neither fade nor crock. 


Dealers who recognize their responsibilities to give customers the best, 
can show you all styles of Black Cat—for men, women and children. 


The Black Cat Textiles Co., Kenosha, Wis. 


Makers Also of Cooper’s-Bennington Spring Needle Underwear for Men 
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“a Look for the 

Honor-Sign of 
Santilalion 
Inside ever 


Buy Your 
Dresses Under 
the Guidance of this 


“MARK of MERIT” y Waistband 


SANITATION 


as Embodied in Dresses 











The $ 
IDEAL CONDITIONS 
UNDER WHICH THIS 
GARMENT 18 MADE 
ARE ENDORSED BY 
The Associate ed t Dress WMhrs 


ee 


Dresses created amid bright, sun-lit, 
sanitary surroundings, and by happy, 
contented workers, can boast a leader- 
ship to which they are justly entitled. 


The “MARK of MERIT” | q 


puarantees that, from the first cutting of the fab- 
ric to the last deft touches, your dress mingles 
with Nature’s own sunlight and pure, fresh air; 
as much the product of human hearts as of 
human hands! we 


You'll find the ““MARK of MERIT”? inside 


the waistband of every dress made 





under the 


sanitary supervision of this association; in models 


embracing every conceivable range of price, 


color, fabric, style and size—from the slim to 


the stout, the extreme to the conservative. 


Associated Dress Manufacturers 


of New York 


OFFICES 
1270 BROADWAY 
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Q tann ed.so colorless— ' 
“What shalfshe do? ~ 


However badly you have treated your skin this summer; however unattrac- 
tive exposure to the summer sun may have made it, you can change it. 
Begin tonight to use the treatment which will restore its loveliness and give 
it the charm you have always longed for. 


Your skin, just like the rest of your body, 
changes every day. As the old skin dies, new 
forms. Your complexion depends on how you 
take care of the new skin. By the proper ex- 
ternal treatment you can make this new skin 
so healthy and active, that it cannot help be- 
coming as radiant as you would love to have it. 


Summer brings to many women a browned 
complexion, which, though attractive in sum- 
mer, becomes so mortifying and annoying when 
the time comes for cool weather and evening 
gowns. ‘The summer coat of tan always lasts 
well into the colder months and often threatens 
to become permanent. 


If this is your worry, try this 
simple treatment 


Just before going to bed, cleanse the skin 
thoroughly by washing with Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and lukewarm water. Wipe off the sur- 
plus moisture, but leave the skin slightly damp. 


Now dip the cake of Woodbury’s in a bow] 
of water, and go over your face and neck with 
the cake itself, just as a man does with his 
shaving stick. 


Then dampen the skin and rub the soap 
in gently with an upward and outward motion. 
Rinse very thoroughly — first in tepid water, 
then in cold. If possible, rub the face briskly 
for a few moments with a piece of ice. 


Always be sure to rinse the skin carefully and 
dry it thoroughly. 


‘This treatment is just what your skin needs 
to whiten it and to bring to it the delicate color 
of a pink and white complexion. In a week 
or ten days your skin should show a marked 
improvement. 


If your skin is especially tender, 
use this treatment 


First, cleanse your skin thoroughly by washing it 
in your usual way with Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 
warm water. Wipe off the surplus moisture, but leave 
the skin slightly damp. Now work up a heavy lather 
of Woodbury’s in your hands. Apply it to your face 
and rub it into the pores thoroughly with an upward 
and outward motion of the finger tips. Rinse with 
warm water, then with cold—the colder the better. 
Rub your face for a few minutes with a piece of ice. 

A 25c¢ cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap is sufh 
cient for a month or six weeks of either treatment. 
Get a cake today and begin tonight to make your 
skin fit for the winter. 


Send for the booklet giving all of the 
famous Woodbury treatments 


There is a Woodbury treatment just suited to 
the needs of your skin. Send 4c and we will send 
you a bcoklet giving them all, together with a cake 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap large enough for a week 
of any of these treatments. For 10c we will send the 
treatment booklet, the week’s-size cake and samples 
of Woodbury’s Facial Cream and Powder. 


Write today. Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
109 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live 1m Canada, address The Andrew Jer vens 
Co., Ltd., 109 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 


For sale wherever toilet goods are sold 





If your 





lather and 
what it needs. 


This ‘Skin you love to touch’’ booklet 


to your skin. Send 4c for it today. 
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Tonight, begin the treatment suited 
to your skin. See what an im- 
provement even one treatment will 
make. 











1 sun-tanned, colorle kin 
will yield to the effective treat- 
ment described here. 





is sensitive, thi 
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you the treatment just suited 
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suit for son. * 
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/ith Theirs 


Edited by Henry Thomas Farrar 































3. If you have old wing :, 
make a smart hat trim-- 
2. An old portiére ming from them; sce 
of dark green plush illustrations before and 
made this scarf. after. 











5. Father's socks seldom 
wear except at the heel 
and toe, so oftentimes 
enough is left to make 
socks for the kiddies. 





1. Mother contributed a linen 
skirt and father a discarded 
striped shirt to make this litte 


1092. A suit three years old, 
Sound to be moth-eaten, was still 
good enough to make this girl's 
dress, 






4. From her partly worn black 
chiffon-velvet’ skirt, a Home 
Journal reader made tams for 
her two daughters and had 
quite enough material le/t over 
lo make a small toque for hersel/. 


8. “I cannot wear this old coat 
another season; everyone knows it 
by its plainness.”’ A friend sug- 
gested a new collar, cuffs, pockets 
and sash of a self-toned material, 
all coarse-stitched with a heavy 
floss. Anyone would be proud to 
wear the coat after the “ fixing.” 




























6. “What shall I 
ever do with this , ry 
old-fashioned eye , 
let embroidery - 
gown?’ Combine 

it with that black satin 
dress you spilled acid on, 
select an up-to-date model 
and you will not believe 
your own eyes. Here the 
result is shown, 



















7. ‘’Twas so easy,” wrote a 
reader when she sent us pi 

tures of an old high-necked 
dress and a coat made from it. 
We can believe her after seeing 
how twas done ingenuity was 
all that was needed, 















Sree ee 











9. Daughter was obliged to have an occasion dress, mother’s 
purse was slim, so what was to be done? The problem was 
olved by making over an underskirt of other days into the 
dainty dress here shown, 
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10. A new dress from two old garments ; 11. This house jacket for cool 12. This peplum waist with lots of pockets 13. Two skirts, real old-fashioned 
sections of the plaid skirt were cul out and mornings was once used on baby’s is almost as useful as the rust-s potted wrap ones too, as shown above, were put 
lifted, in both back and front. crib, but it was a blanket then. per from which twas made. together to make this modish one. 


NOTE—If you would like-a more detailed description of how these several make-overs were accomplished, we shall be glad to tell you. Send your request, with 4 cents to cover cost of material 
and the service, to the Fashion Editor, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. Pattern No. 1092, on this page, comes in sizes 6 to 14 years; price 15.cents. If you desire one, send your order, 
stating number and size and inclosing the price, to the Pattern Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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and tasseled ends make : 
this adorable girdle, : 
which promises to make z 
of a last year’s dress a \ pas 
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new autumn fashion. 6. This high roll collar = 
begins with two tassels in 5 
front and ends with one = 
tassel in back. = 
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4. They say 
that long, trans- 
iI) parent lace- ; 
| : , trimme! sleeves - 
i 1. A quite-plain serge would like this will be ye 
1 ne other trimming than i ; ; , mm Be ats . 
ney ss l girdl b ed 1 worn with semi- 11. The tie that binds 
HI t 1s unusual girdle emoroiderec evening gowns, this apron panel of 
in worsted, which makes cut- which many i i cine te ale cae 
away lines on the skirt. women prefer 7. A sun- \ ly Ri esc Pegg 
: : J blouse in a ‘‘ quite dif- 
in wartimes. burnt neck VAT ferent way” is bias 
ould be we! iy 2 
veiled | ot cut and double, anl = 
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part in renew Georgette blouse 2 | = 
ing any old and reclaim il = = 
dress. utterly from past ; = = 
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| 12. A guimpe of sheer net with frills 10. Everyone is wearing these X i. y & : 
| of lace will fill in a big gap ona high stocks, to the everlasting re / \ = = 
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14. How to lift oneself out of a commonplace exist- 18. As this burlap bag = 
3 ence is briefly told by this collar-and-cuff set, which be- | . TORI BT IS. 
= ‘ Alec alehias as mabinatiial li / is to do its bit, it rightly 
Z Lan a colorless existence as unvdledched MUSLIN on yecan, ee " a lopts red, white and 
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13. Row after row of wool mo- z 
hair skirt braid made this smart = 
hat with a cashmere shirred or- 15. Just woolly eiderdown 
nament. » these slibbe 
made these slippers. ous as Pe ee ee oe 
. : : ee eine. are often made of the = 
16. Chamois skin and g.. ‘ humblest materials. = 
deep blue beads make this ‘ ye This velvet-brimmed hat = 
bag a feminine nec essily. is crownéd with meal = 
(ni sacking and displays a | 2 
fur pompon. = 
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1116. Unbleached < 
iI) muslin and 
+ | 3 smocking make 22. When one 
| the very sim- , " toddles out to 
iI) plest—which is "4 play an apron 3 
iI) only another way h of unbleached = 
of saying the very muslin with a = 
17. From a meal sack to a smartest — of 21. Young er fairly glow in fluffy m, 4 bag to match = 
gayly decorated knitting bag young folks’ things with ruffles, like this party frock will assure a 
E is a record climb. clothes. a made of dotted curtain mull. good time. 
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NOTE—Printed directions which will help you to make these articles will be supplied for 4 cents, to cover the cost of material and the service. Pattern No. 1116 comes: in sizes 2 to 6 years and 
costs 15 cents, post-free. Address the Fashion Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. “ Hat-Frame Making,” “Trimming a Hat” and N 
“Covering a Velvet Hat” are millinery lessons by Ida Cleve Van Auken. Price, 10 cents each. 9 
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= of atight place, and in this par- 
= ticular instance she broke away 
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Youth always finds a way out 


from the smooth, sleek coiffure 
which she has worn for so long, 
by making it ever so full and 
puffy over the ears, not changing 
one bit the smoothly brushed- P 
back arrangement of the fore- 

head, which she seems loath to 

alter, for a while, at least. 





nt 




















1. Surprisingly little is required to trim some hats. This 
one of black velvet, with a rolling brim, requires only a 
few wafers made of rolled white soutache braid. 


4. [tis astonishing what a really clever designer can ‘do with a hat 
as simple as a tam. This newest creation is built on elongated 
lines widening out at the back, and is cross-stitched in varicolored 
worsted, with bag and scarf to match. 





2. In these war times the designers cannol overlook 
the fatigue-cap crown, as copied on this wide-brimmed 
hat of blue satin with appliquéd red roses. 








A simple dignity marks the coiffure of the matron. Occasionally clusters 
of little curls are arranged at the side in orderly precision, as shown here, when 
the features will permit, for becomingness is the firsi rule for the season's 
coiffure. The close line in back and over the ears is still maintained. 


3. Ribbons have been taken up seriously in the making 
of hats. This is what may be done with red and blue 
grosgrain ribbon and a national emblem. 
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In the center view she has 
turned her back to show the 
pretty coil which bridges the 
space between the puffs. 
Years and years ago digni- 
fied and serious-minded 
gentlemen wore ‘“‘perukes” 
puffed over the ears, not un- 
like this arrangement, which 
graces so quaintly the heads 
of the young girls of to-day. 


5. With a lower crown and a floppy picot-edged brim of 
black velvet, and a top crown of white Georgette crépe, this 
hat needed only the white worsted cockade to complete its 
smartness. 


MANN 





z i} 
4 
6. Tassels have been used in many ways, but never 
before so smartly as on this wide-brimmed blue satin 
hat with a white satin facing. 
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7. Beaded pins still make a point of trimming smart 
hats, as you can see by this tall velvet-crowned, satin- 
brimmed matron’s toque. 
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NOTE —We are being asked so constantly to supply hat patterns that a few special ones have been cut for the hats on this page, with directions. Order by number, inclosing 4 cents for each 
attern, addressing the Millinery Editor, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Printed directions stating just how you may arrange your 
ses like the coiffures here will be supplied for 4 cents to cover the cost of material and the service, if you desire them. Write to the Hair Editor, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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The ribbed stitch is in vogue. OMNIS SR 


In crochet ts this tam with wired brim. Bd N Tlairpin lace makes this brim open. 
ne New 
Sweate 
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“A Piano of Universal Appeal” 


describes this fine upright (style 705). 
Musicians appreciate its delightful tone, 
tuners admire its structural refinement 
and in thousands of discriminating 
American homes it has endeared itself 
by attractiveness of design and finish. 





Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


have artistic individuality. Our invari- 
able policy of “but one quality—the 
best,” is today resulting in the finest in- 
struments we have ever built. There's 
an Ivers & Pond for every piano need! 
Our catalogue shows what is latest and 
best in fine grands, uprights and “‘play- 
ers.”’ It’s full of valuable information 
to buyers— Write for it! 





1. “Navy Boy”’ is the 2. Daring to be original, this blouse 
name o} this jaunty sweater, in blue and white, has a 
overhead sweater. collar different from its cuffs. 


4. A firstaid toa perfect 
day would be this lovely 
jade floss jersey (on the 
right), enormously col- 
lared in Angora wool, 












How to Buy i gee 3. The very 

; — youthful white 
sweater and tas- 
seled hat on the 
leit made bril 
liant dashes 
withgay Roman 
slripes. 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells them 
we ship IVERS & POND pianos from the factory on 
approval. The piano must please or it returns at our 
expense for Railroad freights. Liberal allowance for 
Gbeiaace inexchange. Attractive easy payment plans. 


(a Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 



















Name 


WW Aas 


What 
Shall 
I Do 


5. On the left a new 
stitch in a slip-on 
sweater which journeyed 
safely from Switzerland. 

























POSED BY MISS NORA BAYES 


6. Miss Bayes wore her Red 7. In turquoise blue with a 
Cross hat with this white sweater white-and-black Angora edge is 
striped in red and blue. the jaunty waistcoat onthe right. 























to maintain my family in comfort ? 
How canI earn the money so necessary 
to their welfare and happiness ? 

This is a question thousands of women are 
asking themselves every day. They have a vital 
need for more money—to properly bring up 
their family. Many of them have been helped 
in this prob’'em and now have money to spend 
and a permanent assured income by becoming 
our re >resentatives and se'ling our 


Hosiery and KlamKnit 
Underwear 
to their friends and neighbors. As we have 
shown them, we can show you a fine independ- 
ent way to have more money to spend. 


We’ve Helped More Than 13,000 


They are now enjoying large and prosperous 
businesses with constantly increasing sales. With 
our help their incomes are growing larger every 
day. You can do the same as they have done. 

Write today! We will send you our beauti- 
fully illustrated catalog—shows how easy it is to 
become a World's Star Money Maker. Pro- 
tected territory— Prompt deliveries. 

We have beenin businessfortwenty-two years. 














FOR BABY ’S CRIB 
Hygienic waterproof sheeting 
that really protects. 





| 
Aa Voy we Bo ager 8. The girdle of this pink-and- 9. Defying tradition, this crocheted 10. No one can doubt the becoming- 11. Everyone purls nowadays, and 
, _ x pare: an E . o<e ty: Batty 2 ee e “& ° é ¢ e bf ° 
no perspiration, chafing or white sweater does a Sur prising sweater, with hat to match, takes a ness of this broad-brimmed cro- an example of excellent achieve- 
irritation. ee sa thing by crossing from the side back flare at the back, a Tuxedo collar cheted hat nor the comfort of this ment in this art is shown by this vio- 
v2 esh, dai . 8 . eg ode sda > , ° . ° : 
i wlan tat ae leave. and tying on each side. and a side-buttoned belt. coat sweater in gray and rose. let sweater with white Angora collar. 


$1.00 a yd.; 54 in. wide, heavy — a a os ae _— <a 
weight only, $1.50 a yd. - leconedio 




















See tee canulne. Lek NOTE- THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL has prepared printed directions for the use of its readers who may wish to copy these original designs. The cost | 
actin dase wank Sarue of these directions (including all the knitted and crocheted articles) is fifteen cents. Address the Fashion Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
StorkSheetingwriteus. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. There are many things that women can do at home while our men fight at the front. One of the things they do well is to 
The Stork Co., Dept. make money to aid the soldiers by organizing bazaars and fétes. For this purpose fancy costumes are often required, and ways and means to procure : 
te — — pretty costumes at the least expenditure will be found in “Fancy Dress for Masquerades,” price 15 cents. Address the Fashion Department. | S/ 
ey oy oy STARK . 
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“a ty, $4.25, $5.00, $6.50, $7.50, $8.50, $10.00, 
ions | garments so popular now—it is of Gossard $12.50, and up to $50.00. 
io- design, perfectly flat, easy to use, and absolutely 
ar. | ig eS ae ae | ™ ’ : : 
does away with wrinkling. A Gossard booklet, profusely illustrating all types, 
| ‘ Y ’ ‘ b ————————————=eeeeeee . . e . a 
ost ‘“A Gossard Is So Easy to Put On”’ Ideal Average Figure with detailed description of models, sent on request. 
AL 
sto 
ure Ideal Ideal 
































Ideal ~~ 
Tall Slender 
Figure 
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| 
Ideal ™ 
Short Slender 

Figure 

ae 












Ideal 
Tall Heavy 
Figure 






Short Heavy 
Figure 


“What Wonderful Gossards!” 





od 


“Never Before Havel Seen Such Beautiful Corsets” 


HIS season a wonderful array of mate- 
rials —fabrics and trimmings of rare 
E daintiness and durability —manufac- 
tured to our special order, such as we have 
never used before, have been cut and wrought 
into the wondrous designs which only Gossard 
originates. 
Wonderful corsets, indeed — corsets that are 
a complete culmination of the Gossard prin- 
ciple—corsets that have arrived at their great- 
est excellence, that have achieved their highest 
efficiency in contributing to the beauty and 
loveliness of women, and are in themselves 
most beautiful. 


These are the ultra-Gossard corsets that are 
at your merchant’s now—the woman who 
fails to wear one this season misses her oppor- 


One of the types illustrated is a counter- 
part of you properly corseted, and this de- 
sirable result is obtained only through the 
wearing of the Gossard model especially 








—There are nine ideal figure types—whichis yours ?— 


tunity to improve her figure to its utmost in 
beauty and contour; she fails to get the most 
for her money; she ignores economy, for 
Gossard corsets are reasonable in price — they 
are bargains for the values offered. And 
knowing this, what woman will permit the 
garment that will do the most for her to 
be sold to someone else, or fail to profit from 
this great achievement in the flood-tide of 
its success? 


Join now the famous actresses, the success- 
ful business women, society women every- 
where, the mothers and daughters, counted by 
the millions, who will select within the next 
few days the particular Gossard which will 
give to each one the utmost in style, comfort 
and figure refinement. 


designed for your particular figure. Grad- 
uate Corsetiéres, trained in the Gossard 
school, assist in selecting the corset if desired, 
or in fitting it if you prefer. 

- — 











And Gossard Corsets 
Are Strictly Vogue 


Interpreting Fashion’s decrees in terms of 
youth—of grace—of ease—of enduring charm 
and beauty through abounding health. Physi- 
cians the world over recommend the Gossard 
corset (your own family physician will approve 
it) for its health-giving support. ‘lhe greatest 
gown makers of the world accept, and their 
patrons approve, the Gossard as the ideal corset 
of the day. 

THE GOSSARD DETACHABLE 
LACER SHIELD, to be worn when desired 
under the lacing, is a wonderful convenience 
for those who affect the dainty, sheer under- 








Y vy 
Gossard Corsets Are the 
r . . Hy er 2. : . ie y Z 
Original Front Lacing Corsets 
You lace your shoes in front—you button 
your coat in front—isn’t it logical that your 
corset should lace in front? Soon all women 


will wonder that corsets ever laced other than 
the Gossard way—in front: 


All Gossard corsets lace in front, but all 
laced in front corsets are not Gossard corsets. 
We have some imitators. Make doubly sure 
that you are buying the genuine Gossard— 


There is a Gossard corset at the price you 
wish to pay—at $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, 





The H. W. GOSSARD CO., Jnc. 


TORONTO 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


BUENOS AIRES 





















Ideal 
Curved Back 
Figure 













Ideal Large 
Above Waist 
Figure 















Ideal Large 
Below Waist 
Figure 











Short Waisted 
Figure 
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| |The Children’s School Clothes 
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Little Spevage 


AIR mattresses have always been 

considered the most satisfactory mat- 

tresses made. Just an ordinary hair 
mattress is more comfortable and enduring. 
But here, now, is a hair mattress that is 
different—the SLUMBERON. 
The high quality, all new hair used in the 
SLUMBERON isso curled and prepared that it 
forms millions of tiny little springs, ready to give to every curve 
and move of the body. These little springs are permanent. 
The hair in SLUMBERON will retain its curl indefinitely. 








And yet this unusual mattress sells no higher than better . Geet ei eae Ban 
grades of mattresses made of other materials. when one’s years can be counted 


on fingers, they must be worn if 


one would go out into the world; 
so the most desirable clothes 
are those made like grown-up 
ncaa men’s or like one’s heroes. Cor- 
a ) duroy, therefore, is the very 
LLL, impoer¢ LLL dual thing for trousers, with a jacket 


Sanitary Hair Mat t re Ss Ss made of serge (see No. 1143). 


has been brought to its perfection after years of experimental 
work in processes and preparing hair for mattresses. It is, we 
believe, the most desirable mattress for three particular reasons: 





i EAL sailor suits are splendid 

(No. 1145) in white or dark- 
blue linen, with an eagle and 
stripes on the sleeves. Button- 
ing straight down the front, No. 
9502 is easy to get out of, and 





Itis More Comfortable It is More Sanitary It is More Economical sturdily made of serge with 
because it will not mat, be- because it is self-ventilating. because it will last a lifetime. white piqué collar and cuffs. 
come hard or bumpy. The The purifying qualities of air There isabsolutely no wear-out 


extra quality, heavy ticking  andsunpassthroughit readily. tothe hair in SLUMBERON. 
prevents hair from working While the high grade ticking 
through. It is cooler in sum- t Japon will last for years it can be 
mer and warmer in winter. musty or damp. The hair in yeplaced at any time. SLUM- 
Will not absorb or retain mois- SLUM BERON can be removed BERON costs no more than 
ture, making it ideal for out- and thoroughly renovated as the best mattresses made of 
of-doors sleeping. often as desired. other materials. 


A Real Hair Mattress for $25 


This is the first time that a big, thick, comfortable, high-grade 
hair mattress has been offered at this price. The SLUM- 
BERON is 4 feet 6 inches wide and weighs 40 pounds. 
Covered with Biltmore ticking, and finished in the popular 

French roll edge. 

Ask your dealer toshow youaSLUMBERON. 

Note the splendid workmanship—the fine, 11170) below. These aswell 

close stitching and perfect tufting. Do not a a ee is ie ce 

accept a substitute, but look for the name rose linen with a polka-dotted 

“SLUMBERON” on the label. If your dealer tie and a piqué collar, suggest 

doesn’t handleSLUM BERON write usand we will the straight bodice lines and 

tell you the name of a SLUMBERON quaint fichu collars of years ago. 


dealer near your home and send you 
our little booklet, ‘‘Correct Sleeping.” 


The Cudahy 
Curled Hair Works 


111-119 West Monroe Street 
CHICAGO 





8 ie little girl (No. 1071) on 
the left is saying: “‘I havea 


” 


It will not become odorous, 


dress just like yours, mother! 
French flannel in light tan made 
the waist, with linen collar and 
cuffs, and a beautifully striped 
plaid in green and brown the 
skirt. Over a‘batiste waist is 
the kilted skirt (No. 1168) worn 
with ingeniously shaped bands 
spreading out into a sailor collar 
in back. 





~IMPLE embroidery stitches 

do their bit toward making 
school dresses pretty without 
fussiness. Darning and blanket 
stitches trim the pretty serge and 
gabardine dresses (Nos. 1172 
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EDDING 


The name “Everett Waddey Co.” has begn asso- 100 Engraved Invitations, $7.50, 
ciated for @ generation with the highest quality each additional 100, $2.50 deliv- 
Wedding Invitations at reasonable prices. ered anywhere in the United States. 


ADDEY 


Samples upon request. Our book 
on Wedding Etiquette FREE. 





Address, 2 South ith Street, 
RICHMOND 
eVIRGINIA. 
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| HE fragrance of sun-bathed 
iT 








blossoms, the refinement of 
old-time gardens, the charm and 
> S| delicacy that women instinctively 

| favor—all are expressed in the 
=| exquisite Colgate Perfumes. 


EERE 





A daring and impartial test by a jury : 
representative women was repeated 
more than 120,000 others. It proved the 
superiority of Colgate’ y as compared with 
the vaunted foreign perfumes. Tons wish 
to make the same test send 2c for the Test 
Material. Address: Colgate & Co. s 
Dept. H, 199 Fulton Street, New York. | es 
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* JATTERNS Nos. 1168, 1172 and 1174 come in sizes 6 to 12 years; Nos. 1143 and 1145 in sizes ven 
q 4 to 8 years; No. 9502 im sizes 2 t0 6 years; No. 1071 in sizes 6 to 14 years; and No. 1170in taki 

e Y wt 4A tA sizes 8 to 14 years; price, fifteen cents each, post-free. Send money, stating number and size, to the bric 

Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadel phia, Pennsylvania. Det 
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~VEN the most inveter- 
ate feminine “‘ slacker”’ 
will be lured into laborious 
occupations if such fasci- 
nating uniforms as_ these 
are to be worn. 

The trig knee-buttoned 
trousers on the left, worn 
with a laced skirted blouse, 
tam and laced high boots, 
were designed for an ardent 
motorist. Surely even the 
most stubborn opposition 
could be overcome at sight 
of these! 

It may be that the fair 
farmist on the right has 
paused dissatisfied with her 
work, but surely no doubt 
could lurk in her mind as 
to the fitness of her well- 
made olive-drab khaki suit. 
Side fullness given by plaits 
begins at theunderarm and 
ends at the hem. 

One may rake, pile and 
burn autumn leaves in the 
serene consciousness that 
no flickering flame will 
catch on the strapped leg- 
gings worn with the pock- 
eted bloomer suit below. 





NDOORS expediency 


demands simplified 
dressing, and the adoption 
of such an attractive com- 
bination—apron, blouse, 
divided skirt—as shown 
above on the left, made of 
ticking, may do much to 
encourage women to take 
up their own housework 
seriously. 

When marketing is part 


of the day’s routine, a long 


tucked smock of khaki 


with wide-bottom trousers 


(on the left) makes a work 
outfit one could safely 
venture out in. 

Strapped leggings, ahigh 
buttoned collar, hip pock 
ets and wrist straps effec- 
tually suppress any loop- 
hole which may hint of 
feminine softness in the 
public-service uniform 
above on the right. 

Indoors or out, one 


could find many reasons 


why and times when just 
such a quaint smock and 
short skirt as the ones on 
the right could be worn. 


NOTE —Do you wish to learn how to smock your own or your children’s clothes? Our new book, ‘‘Smocking and | weaves, from sheer casement cloths to heavy hangings. 
How it is Done,” with many illustrations of stitches and complete instructions, is easily followed and costs only 10 


price, 10 cents—will help you. What to Send for our booklet, “‘ Draping the Home.” It contains ex- 
bridal lingerie and many other interesting suggestions for the 

bride-to-be will be found in “The Bride’s Book”; price, 15 cents. For any one of these booklets address the Fashion 
Department, THE Lapies’ Home Journat, Independence Square, Philadelphia, inclosing the money. 


cents. Why not save by trimming your hats? “Covering a Velvet Hat” 
take on an auto honeymoon, “ What he should wear,” 












































School-wear, work, play or dress 
are all the same to this Hosiery 


You mothers who think that it is well-nigh impossible 
to get hosiery to withstand the children’s school wear, 
should outfit the children with Durable-DurHAmM Hosiery. 
Then you will cease to worry about hosiery darning, and 
the family stocking bill will be much less. Durable- 
DuRHAM Hosiery stands more hard wear and tear than 
you ever imagined. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Is Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 




















Uprd n VV) 
ZANT LEW 


It is sure to give satisfaction to everybody in the family. 
The heels, soles and toes are strongly reinforced. The 
wide elastic garter-tear-proof tops with the anti-run stitch 
are knit on ¢o stay. The quality is uniform throughout, 
the sizes correctly marked, the legs are full length. The 
feet and toes are smooth, seamless and even. Ankles fit 
snugly without wrinkles. Famous Durham dyes prevent 
color from fading or turning green after wearing or wash- 
ing. Durable-DuRHAM Hosiery sells for 15, 19, 25 and 
35 cents a pair. 


Buy Durable-DuRHAM Hosiery for the entire family. 











Ask your dealer to show you our ladies’ 35c 
and men’s 25c silk mercerized hosiery with 
the patented anti-run stitch. 


Durham Hosiery Mills 
Durham, N.C. 
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GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
| DRAPERIES 6 UPHOLSTERIES 











“QUNFAST” when applied to ORINOKA Guaranteed Sunfast Draperies and 
Upholsteries is more than a trade name. It is an absolute guarantee. It 
means that the colors will not fade when exposed to sunlight nor run when wet. 
Drape any ORINOKA Guaranteed Sunfast Fabric at your sunniest windows, 
launder as frequently as necessary and the beautiful colors will always remain as 
fresh as new. 
This guarantee is on the ticket attached to every piece of genuine ORINOKA 
Sunfast Draperies and Upholsteries: 
These goods are guaranteed absolutely fadeless. If color 
changes from exposure to sunlight or from washing, the 
merchant is hereby authorized to replace them with new * 
goods or refund the purchase price. 


If in doubt, insist on seeing this guarantee. It is worth your while to know 
that your draperies will not fade and that you have a money-back protection. 


ORINOKA Guaranteed Sunfast Draperies are made in a great variety of 





cellent suggestions for making your home most attractive. 


ORINOKA MILLS, Dept. A, Clarendon Building, New York 
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Insure You 


Against Tire Trouble _ 


OUR safeguard against a blowout or 
punctured tire when out on a country road 





K or in the middle of a crowded downtown 
i street, is Goodrich Silvertown Cord Tires. 
i The practical immunity of th: iwo-ply, cable-cord i 
FH structure to puncture and stone bruise is your pro- 
tection against long and illtimed waits for repairs. i 
i \ 


Furthermore, the graceful lines of 
Silvertown Cord Tires give the added | 
touch of elegance to mark your car ! 
as a car of class; and the comfort of | 
their matchless resiliency doubles 
the enjoyment of motoring. 





You never gain the full satisfac- | 
tion of a car till you ride on 
the Silvertowns, trademarked K 
with the ,RED-DOUBLE- i 
DIAMOND. 


Though they cost more than ) 
ordinary tires, you can not 
afford to be without their 
ultimate economy. i 








The ; 
B. F. Goodrich Company 
Akron, Ohio im 


Also maker of the famous fabric tire, 
Goodrich Black Safety Tread. 





> 
£ 





“Silvertowns make all cars high-grade CUED ye 
















BECOME 
A NURSE 


E have trained thou- 

sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week as nurses. 
Send for “How I Became 
a Nurse’’—248 pages with 
actual experiences. 48 
illustrated lesson pages free. 


Sixteenth Year. 
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Urnold Knit Baby Clothes 


Send for the New 56-Page 
Arnold Baby Book 


Showing every one of this complete as- 
sortment of delightful little undergar- 
ments—from pinning band toaccessories 
for mother and nursery— photographed 
on live models with full description of 
materials, construction and application. 
You will be pleased with it. 





SISOS 









TheChautauquaSchool Amold Kale Weer Shop . 
m i ve., New Yor! 
of Nursing } Nov og. & Knitting Co., Mfrs., Cohoes, N. Y. y) 
315 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. Nacaienapenpnanseenummantanamenmeeneeeteeeeeete en } 











For Bathroom Fi 























Many bathrooms are marred by rusty, tarnished fixtures. 
Don’t let yours be. It’s easy to avoid. Put a few drops of 


3-in-One Oil 


ona soft cloth. Go over every faucet and fixture. They'll shine! 
Prevents rust and tarnish. Won't wear off the nickel-plating, be- 
cause 3-in-One isa pureoilcompound containing neitheracidnor grit. 
Clean and polish lighting fixtures the same way. Gas range 
or stove, too. All metal work about the house. Nis. isi} 
3-in-One Oil is sold at all good stores in 50c, 25c and one- wastes § Rugy 
ounce (small size) bottles; also in 25c Handy Oil Cans. Feira Wericatts Ff 
FREE, Litera! sample of 3-in-One Oil and \\ eeeeessaieee ee 

Dictionary of uses sent free on request. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 165 CVG. Broadway, New York 
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Why We Don’t 
Publish 
More Fashions 


Because We Do Something That is 
Far Better: We Have a Quick Personal 
Fashion Service by Mail That Comes 
Right Back to You. 


LL you have to do is to state your need to 

us in a letter, exactly what you want, and 
within 24 hours after we get the letter a per- 
sonal answer meeting your personal need is on 
the way to you. That beats a published fashion 
department 100 per cent, because all that can 
do is to be general: to present general ideas 
that may or may not fit your particular need. 
Our new plan is personal: concrete, direct 
and quick. You don’t have to wait thirty days 
for the next magazine: you have your special 
need met at once, fully and personal to yourself. 


Thousands of Women are Now Using This Spe- 
cial Service and All Say it is the Greatest 
Improvement in a Fashion Department Ever 
Conceived by a Magizine. 


T IS a fashion department by mail, meeting 

what you want: your special need: your par 
ticular problem. Take the average fashion de- 
partment, and how often does it meet just 
what you are looking for? You go over all the 
pages and exclaim: ‘‘ There’s nothing here that 
1 want.” Of course there isn’t. How could 
there be? You have a special need. 


The Old Way is to Publish a Fashion Depart- 
ment in a Magazine: the New Way is to Con- 
duct a Personal Fashion Department by Mail. 


V E HAVE offices full of fashion experts, 
‘V ready to answer your question: 

If you want to know what will be the pre- 
vailing style in dresses this autumn, we will 
tell you. 

If you want to know about the new skirt, 
the new sleeve, the information is yours. 

If you want to know the newest hat, we can 
tell you about that too. 


And at Once: You Don’t Have to Wait: it 
Comes Back to You by Mail, Fully Given, 
Simply Explained. Within a Day or Two You 
Have What You Want. 


ND when it comes to making something 
over: to make something new from some- 
thing old: how to make last season's hat, dress, 
coat, lingerie do this year: how can this be 
explained in print? Your problem is an indi- 
vidual one. The dress that you have no other 
woman may have. How can a published fash 
ion department meet such a need? It might 
publish a thousand ‘‘make-over” ideas and 
not hit your particular problem. 


But the Personal Letter Service Does: You 
State Your Need: We Put Our Best Expert on 
it and the Best Advice to Meet Your Particular 
Problem Goes to You at Once. 


CS... have changed. Magazines 
— have larger editions. It takes longer to 
print them. They must go to press earlier. 
They cannot be so close to the times. And 
fashions change more quickly than they did. 
The whoie situation has changed. We are 
studying by mail: we are shopping by mail: we 
are doing everything more and more by mail 
because it is quicker and more satisfactory. 


That is Why The Home Journal Doesn’t Pub- 
lish More Fashions: Because the Idea is an Old 
One: it Belongs to the Past: the New Way is 
the Personal Fashion Service by Mail. 


"ta it. Write us about any problem in your 
clothes or in your children’s clothes and see 
how satisfactorily we will serve you. 


Work Clothes for Women are of Great Impor- 
tance Just Now, and We Want Our Readers to 
Know That We are Prepared to Help Them 
Select the Proper Garments to Meet Their Sev- 
eral Needs. 


MERICAN women do not waste their time, 
and now that their country needs them 
they will not be found wanting. Whether it be 
for the auto, farm or nation, we can tell you 
just what sort of clothes to wear; so, if you 
are called upon to do work you haven’t done 
before, and want to know how to be suitably 
attired, do not hesitate to write—we have a 
fund of information at your disposal. All you 
have to do when writing is to inclose an ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope for the reply. 


Hats Never Before Meant So Much to a Woman 
as They Do Now; This Because They Can be 
Made More Cheaply Than Most Any Other Part 
of Dress, and Probably Do More to Make a 
Woman Look Well Dressed Than Any Other 
Single Part of Her Get-Up. 


T ISN’T at all necessary to get a new hat if 

you have one.on hand that is partly worn, 
for there are dozens of ways it can be fixed 
over, freshened and brought up to date. It 
isn’t a season of any particular style either, so 
no matter whether the hat you have on hand 
be large or small it can be made to look Fifth 
Avenueish. It isn’t always possible to do this 
yourself—that we understand—and for that 
reason our Millinery Editor wants you to know 
that she is ready to help you just when you 
need the help. If it is a hat you’ve worn since 
spring and want to freshen so it will go through 
the season, she can tell you just how to do it; 
or, if it is a last winter’s hat you want to get 
ready to start the season with, she can tell you 
what to do with that, too; in any case, if you 
need help don’t be afraid to write, telling just 
what your problem is. All that is asked is the 
inclosure of an addressed, stamped envelope 
mailed with your request to 


THE FASHION EDITORS 
Tue LaApies’ Home JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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‘Can’t Soil 
My Hands!” 


: —~, 
**Myhands don’t touch 
any greasy dishwater. 
I don’t even use a 
dishpan —or a towel, 


That’s why my hands 
stay soft and velvety.’’ 




















This Dish Washer makes its own soapsuds, which 
flow through the brush, thoroughly cleansing the greas¢ 
from the dishes. By just pressing a button the dishes 
are rinsed clean with clear water, and dry without 
towel wiping in our specially designed Dish Dryer. 
Simple; well made; lasting; self-cleaning; uses any 
soap; fits any faucet. 


Further information on 
request or SEND $5.00 
(five dollars) for com- 


plete outfit. MONEY 
REFUNDED if not thor- 


COMPLETE, in- 
cluding the Dish 
Washer, the Faucet 
Connection, the Dish 
Dryer, and One Box 


oughly satisfied after one of Soap. 
weck’s trial. 








HOME HELPS 
Mfg. Corp. 
Department X 
39West 38thSt. %> Tubune 
NewYork,N.Y. GUN Ww J : 
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SPOT-O O-SPOT-O 0-SPOT-0 


4 Don’t Apologize 4 


N for spots and stains— N 


0 


leave a ring and it cannot injure 
the most delicate material. 


remove them with 





* It Removes Spots and Stains 


and Leaves No Ring 


Don’t be mortified any longer. 
Whenever you find a mark from 
grease, paint, oil, mud, tar, fresh 
ink, grass, wine, fruit, coffee, tea, 
perspiration, etc.—remove it with 
O-Spot-O. It positively will not 


25c a bottle 
Ask your dealer 
By the way, don’t accept 
an apology for O-Spot-O. 
Get the real thing. 











SPOT- 0 o- spor. 0 0: sPor- 0 


Take Amolin With oa 


This deodorant is necessary to your traveling 
outfit. Dance, play, work, Amolin will keep 
vou sweet and fresh by preventing all perspira- 
tion odors. Amolin is a personal deodorant pow- 
der, antiseptic and absolutely harmless. Sold 
at toilet counters in 15c and 25c cans. If your 
druggist hasn’t it, write us. 


AMOLIN CHEMICAL CO., Lodi, N. J. | 

















IJugs at Low Prices 


. MAVE MONEY by sending now for the latest | 
| 





Olson Rug Book, illustrating in actual colors 

the newest Wilton, Brussels, Velvet and Ax- 
minster Rugs—an unusually large collection—in 
rich, deep colors, blendings and shades to match 
any decorative scheme. The Olson Selling Plan 
saves you $5.00 to $15.00, and with each rug you 
get an ironclad guarantee ‘of satisfaction or money 
back. Forty-three years of square dealing have 
made the Olson Rug Co. the largest exclusive 
mail-order rug house in America. Better write 


for this wonderful FREE Rug Book today 
Olson Rug Co., Dept. A-4, 40 Laflin St., Chicago, Ill. 























e Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
hg sets of caveleoes, $2.75. 100 Visit- 


L. 


ing Cards, 75c. Write for samples. 
OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1021 Chestnut St., Philcdelphia. Ps- 
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1. Satin corset cov- 
ers are still much 
used, and one like 
the illustration can 
easily be made for 
90 cents, if you 
crochet or blanket- 
stitch the edge. 


2. Too many col 
lars!*‘ Never!” says 
the smart girl. The 
one above, of Geor 
gette crépe, lace edge 
and a_ medallion, 
was made for 75 
cents. 


1165. Would you be 
lieve that a waist which 
sells for $15 (like the 
one above) could be 
made at home for less 
than $17 Itcan, if cut 
from 114 yards of 36 
inch net, as this one 
was, and you do the 
dainty hand embroid- 
ery yourself. 


1169. Dotted Swiss, organdie 
and ribbon; result, a waist 
for 89 cents. 







5. Every woman 
loves pretty neck- 
wear, but unless 
she has money to 
Spend for this one 
item it is difficult 
for her to get any 
really dainty, care- 
Sully made models, 
for they are very 
high-priced in the 
shops. Fortunately 
il is gelling to be 
quite a fad these 
days to make one’s 
neckwear at home. 
Organdie and fine 


ig pe P e 
1171. White linene, course stitched lace are much used. 


with blue, made the cost 70 cents. 


ere Costs as 
Make 


: 
. 
. 
: 
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3. Of a good-quality 
satin ribbon, blos 
som pink in hue, the 
elastic garters (right, 
top) were covered 
and bowed ; the ex- 
pense was just about 
65 cents. 


4. The useful 
bloomers here shown 
were of shimmering 
and softest flesh pink 
crystalline, ribbon 
and lace trimmed, 
and cost to make 
less than 85 cents. 


1175. A hemstitched slip-on waist 
of dainty white voile that cost 90 
cents to make. 





n 
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1173. Smocks of cotton crépe, hand 
embroidered, cost less than $1. 


NOTE—If you want to know just how these several articles were made for the prices quoted, send 4 cents in stamps 
to cover the cost of material and the service. Patterns for Nos. 1165, 1169, 1171 and 1175 come in sizes 36 to 42, and 
No. 1173 in 16 to 20 years; price, 15 cents each, post-free. If desirei, send money, stating size, to the Pattern Depart- 


ment, THE Lapiges’ HoME JOURNAL, Philade!phia, Pennsylvania. 
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Snap-Shots from Flome. 


Give cheer to the boys in camp and on shipboard 
by sending them pictures from home. There are likely 
to be some tedious, homesick days and a little cheer-up 


in the way of photographs of the home folks and the 


home doings will do them a lot of good. 


And some day when you want to give something a 
little more substantial, send along a Vest Pocket KODAK 


and ask your Soldier or Sailor Boy to send pictures to you. 


Vest Pocket Autographic Kodak, - 


All Dealers’. 


EKASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuester, N. 





$6.00 


3 » The Kodak City. 
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THE PICTURE OF HEALTH 


The most welcome comment a mother hears about 
her baby is that the little one is the “picture of 
health.”” She prizes health above all things. 

The relation of food to health is so intimate that 
it demands careful attention at every stage of life, 
while in infancy the question of diet is the first to 
be determined. 

Mother’s Milk is the only perfect food for babies, 
but when it is not available, Cow’s Milk of the right 
quality offers the best substitute. 


EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK 
is a form of Cow’s Milk that has many distinct advan- 
tages. Composed of pure, clean, high-grade Cow’s 
Milk and cance sugar, it is high in food value and is 
readily digested. It keeps well and is ready for the 
bottle by the simple addition of water that has been 
boiled and cooled to feeding temperature. It has been 
successfully used as an infant food for sixty years. 
Write for Booklet ‘‘Baby’s Welfare’’ 


An 
“Eagle Brand” 
Baby 


Leaders 


ct 
Quality 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 


Est. 1857 


New York 


‘Leaders of Quality” 
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kinner's 


GUARANTEED 


Dress Silks 


RIDE and lasting satisfaction go with the gown thatis 
made of Skinner’s Silk. For 70 years Skinner’s has 
been the standard of silk goods, and women who value #4 
durability insist upon 


Skinner’s Silks, Satins, Taffetas 


for Dresses, Petticoats, Blouses, or wherever silks are used. All 

shades, plain or fancy effects, 36 inches wide. Sold by all first- 

class stores. Don’t be deceived by something “just as good as”’ 
tell them you want Skinner’s. 


“Look for the Name in the Selvage’’ 


None genuine without it 


William Skinner & Sons 


NEW YORK CITY 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 
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INSTRUCTIONS |<": <i. a, dita Model Rich : 
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FREE 


For Canning and 
Drying Vegetables 
and Fruits 
Write National Emergency 
Food Garden Commission 
Maryland Bidg., Washington, D.C. 

Send two cents for postage. 


CONSERVE 
YOUR 
FOOD 
SUPPLY 


Creamed Chicken. alaking | 
Chefservice in your home! 4 
25‘ and 50% at Fine Groéers io 
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ORDON-Van Tine Homes have an air of all climates. Shipped Ready-cut to fit—or 

\J quality that separates them from agent not Ready-cut, as you prefer. Former method 

plan houses.”’. Many adapted from wor saves time, material, reduces cost. Shipped 

of America’s best architects — inexpensive pice Paige h 

simplifications of town and country homes. i ne ve 

All at Guaranteed Costs—the same every- Write for our new Book—200 plans— 

where. Our wholesale prices save you big FREE! Just out—“Gordon-Van Tine 

Homes’”—shows photos, plans and Guar- 


money. 
Full of home comfort ideas and built-in anteed, “Mill-to-Owner” prices on over 


convenien- e 200 houses. 
ism Gordon-VanT yan 
eat an ine e you build. 

” | CLEAR bd LO LRRD EE MER Use Cou- 


uilt i 


every State- Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back »™. 


6402 Case Street Established Half a Century Davenport, lowa 











Ces en ee tae Sane END SEND GED GED GND GE) GED GED GED GS Sp a? a Ga 
a GORDON-VAN TINE COMPANY, 
51408 6402 Case St., Davenport, Iowa. Name Q 
Please send me FREE the books checked below: a eo . 
~)Gordon-Van Tine . . 6 
[ one Mans [_ |Garages Street No. 
3 Green-Houses and Hot Bed Summer 4 fi 
\_JSash for the Home Grower L— Cottages City = 





No. 9898—Good style dress for No. 1035—Smart dress with 
all figures. Sizes 36 to 46—15 
cents; embroidery, 14519—10 
cents. cents each. 


Eight Especially Good 
Designs for [hese Busy Days 


























wide revers; bead design, 
14814. Sizes 36 to 42—15 
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No. 1051—Empire-cut coat, 45 or 
53 inches long. Sizes 36 to 42—15 
cents. 

No. 1008—Waist particularly good 
for stripes. Sizes 36 to 44—15 
cents. 

No. 1053—Separate waist with 
new fichu collar. Sizes 36 to 42— 
15 cents. 

No. 1023— Yoke skirt with straight 
lower edge. Sizes 24 to 30—15 
cents. 

No.1025—Two-piece plaited skirt— 
big pockets. Sizes 24 to 30—15 
cents. 








No. 1045— Dress having a one- 
piece, straight- gathered skirt. 
This is an easily made dress. 
Sizes 34 to 42—15 cents. 
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ATT ERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for the 
prices stated, post-free. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any num- 
bered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, size 
and price to the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, or to any of the 


following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 985 Market 


Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton 


Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


““The Home Book of Fashions” is on sale at every agency for Home Patterns. Price twenty-five 
cents; by mail, thirty-three cents. It contains a coupon good for any pattern shown in it or in The 


Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Cake 


Use Wesson Oil for cake—perfectly 
delicious cake—light, rich, and so 
economical that you will wonder 
how anything that tastes so good 
can cost so little. 

You need no special recipe for 
using Wesson Oil. 
own favorite recipe. Use the same 
quantity of Wesson Oil, and use 
it just exactly as you would any 
shortening. But add a little salt. 
Wesson Oil contains no salt. 

When you mix Wesson Oil with 
sugar, the mixture will be 
more moist than a hard 
shortening creamed with 
sugar. Go on making 
your cake in the usual 
way, using a little less 
water or milk if you prefer a stiffer 
batter.‘ The cake will be delicious. 


Frying 


Use Wesson Oil for - delicious, 
wholesome frying. When it doesn’t 
cost any more, wouldn’t you rather 
fry in a pure, sweet vegetable oil 
that is good to eat raw? 

Frying with oil is not a new way 
to fry. How do you fry now? 
You melt any fat to an oil. With 
Wesson Oil you start with an oil 
—a delicious oil., The difference 1s 
the wholesome, appetizing result. 





Follow your . 
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Wesson Oil is a pure vegetable oil 
—so good to eat and so good for 
you, so economical and so conven- 
lent to use, that once you try it 
you wonder how any woman can 
keep house without it. 











° oO i 
is that wonderful oil 
which makes 
so many good things to eat 


cost so little. 


An appetizing frying fat, delicious 
salad oil and excellent shortening 


—all in one handy can. 






















Salads 


A salad is the appetizing way to 
make an economical use of bits of 
food which otherwise might be 
thrown away or wasted. 

In French dressing Wesson Oil is 
bland and delicate. In mayonnaise 
you may add it rapidly, not drop 
by drop. In two or three minutes 
you have a rich, smooth dressing. 


biscuit 
Use Wesson Oil for making biscuit 
—crusty brown outside—light, flaky 
and tender inside. 
You use it just exactly as 
you use any shortening. 
Because it is liquid, it will 
mix with the flour: more 
easily and thoroughly 
than a hard shortening, 
and with less handling. 
As for results—we leave the ver- 
dict to your family! The usual 
batch of biscuits won’t be enough! 


Pastry 


For a ight, flaky crust use as much 
Wesson Oil as you would any short- 
ening, and cut it into the flour in 
the usual way. It will mix more 
thoroughly, with less handling. Use 
enough less cold water to make 
the dough as stiff'as usual. 


Our experimental kitchen, where recipes and new 
uses of Wesson Oil are tried out, is in charge of 
competent cooks who will gladly answer questions. 


SOUTHERN COTTON OLL TRADING COMPANY 
120 Broadway, New York Cily 
Your grocer has it 
or can easily get it Jor you. 
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Rub 'em,—tub 
"em,— scrub ‘em; 
they Come up smiling. 


The Middy with the Monogram 
Service 


THE STROUSE BAER CO. 
Dept. B., Baltimore, Md. 
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“‘Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook — it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses. For home-making, teaching and well-paid positions. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


SEVEN-CENT MEALS 
$1.50 per week per person; 42 meals with recipes and directions. 


10c, or FREE tor two names interested in Domestic Science 
American School Home Economics, 615 W. 69th Street, Chicago 









FILMS DEVELOPED 


10 Cents Per Roll, All Sizes. We give you the best results pos- 
sible. Two negatives printed without charge as samples 
of our work. We are film specialists and amateur work and 
supplies is our sole business. COLE & CO., Asbury Park, N. J. 






50c Trial Order for 10c 


Best Kodak Avy size roll developed 10c; six prints free with 

2 : first roll. Or send six negatives, any size, and 10c 
Finishing for 6 prints. Beautiful 8 x 10 mounted enlarge 
ments 35c, ROANOKE PHOTO FINISHING COMPANY, 
Formerly Roanoke Cycle Co., 205 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Va 
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Ts there one 
tn your home 
fold Everyushere 
or I” by mail 


BOSTON SPECIALTY CORP 
261 Broadway New York 











FRIEDA HEMPEL 


CREPE de CHINE 


(All Silk—Washable) 
36 in. wide $1.50 a yd. -We Pay Parcel Post. 
: Colors: White, Flesh, Navy Blus, Black. 
BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


Order now-—or write for samples, specifying color. Money 
returned if unsatisfactory. Send remittance with order. 
International Silk Company,958 Madison Avenue,New York 
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Chefservice in your home! gummy 


8% Muily Groda | N 
Welsh’ Rarebit ~~ 
Completely Ready-Smooth and Pure 
20%and35¢tat FineGrocers 
Pe 





¢ You Can Be a Nurse 


Scholarships in Resident Two Year 
Course. Lowratesforhometrainingin 
THE HOSPITAL 
EXTENSION COURSE 
Instruction under physicians 
and graduate nurses. 20 years’ 
experience. Send for free books 
Philadelphia School for Nurses, 
2223 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 









Up Like Little 
Soldiers 


That’s how the Cord& Slide 


WILSON GARTER 


allows children to grow—trim, 
graceful—all ginger. No more 
little rounded, stooping shoul 
ers, and no more torn hose 
tops. 
For Boys and Girls, 1 to 16 yrs. 
Shoulder style like picture, 
slips on over head, white o1 
black, 25c. Give age. 
“4, For Women, same style. fine for 
home, athletic or Maternity 
wear, 50c. Bust sizes. 


At Dealer's, or we mail post 
aid at price given. Money 
ack if you are not delighted. 


A. M. Wilson Co., 
101 Main St. Cherokee, Iowa 











The dentifrice dentists recommend. 
Makes whiter, hardier teeth, and 


healthy gums. Corrects acid saliva. 


Highest Award 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
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A NEW NURSERY ECONOMY } 


Away with separate bassinet, crib and play-pen. 
Save space and money. This Koop saves 3 articles. 
ECONOMICAL 


DDIE 


Crib, 


A roomy, airy place to play—se- 
cure from animals, dirt, draughts, 


warm, sanitary place to sleep and 
nap, indoors or out. 

Get complete information and our 10-day Trial Offer. 

E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO., 5 Ambrose St., Rochester, N. Y. 
LEA TRIMBLE MBG. CO., Toronto, Canada. 


K6o?P | 


Play-Pen and Bassinet Combined for the 
Cost of a Good Crib Alone 

And what relief to mothers—con- 

stant care, footsteps and handling 

playthings; a soft, saved. Lasts from birth to 3 or 4 

years. Has special advantages over 
any substitute. 














EXTRA MONEY 


for 


SPARE TIME 





F you want more money to meet expenses, 


let us tell you how to earn it in odd 


moments. Many of our women representa- 
tives average $5.00 extra each week. We'll 
tell you how you can do the same. Address 
THe Curtis PusiisHinc Company, 840 
Independence Square, Philadelphia. 








SUMMER DRESSES 
FOR BIG 
AND LITTLE GIRLS 
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No. 1014—Child’s one- No. 1054-——Boy’s Rus- 
piece dress with bloom- sian suit with pants. 
ers. Sizes 2 to $-—-15 Very easy to make. 
cents. Sizes 2 to 6 15 cents. 





14816 
No. 1044— Lovely dress No. 1046—Overdress; 
tur misses or little guimpe, 1057. = Sizes 
women; embroidery, 14 to 20—15 cents 
14816. Sizes 16to 20 each. Braiding, 
15 cents each. 14481 10 cents. 
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14809 _ 14814 
No. 1011—Girl’s long- No. 1048-—Girl’s Em- 
waisted dress; em- pire dress; embroidery, 
broidery, 14809. Sizes 14814. Sizes 6 to 12 


6 to 14—15 cents each. 15 cents each. 


JATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the 

designs shown on this page can be sup plied for 
the prices stated, post-free. If there is no agency 
for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any 
numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home 
Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the 
number, size and price to the Pattern Depart 
ment of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel- 
phia, or to any of the following: Home Pattern 
Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City; 985 Market Street, San Francisco, Cali 
fornia; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, 
Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, 
Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 
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AT ALL DEALERS 50¢ 


Le amount sold 
“indicates it to be the 
most used face powder 
by women of fashion and 


yehinement the world. over 


A BOURJOIS 8COinc 


Oldest and largest Manufacturers of tace Powder in the Wold 
OF PARIS, FRANCE 
35 WEST 34th ST..NEW YORK 





Send Us Your 


Old Carpets 


We Dye Them and Weave 


Velvety Rugs 


Beautiful new rugs in plain, fancy or 
Oriental patterns--any color you want 
any size—totally difterent and far superior 
to other rugs woven from old carpet 


Rugs, $1.00 and Up 


Reversible, seamless, soft, bright, dura 
ble rugs, guaranteed to wear 10 year 
Money back if not satisfied Every 
order completed in three day 


YOU SAVE 1-2 


Your old carpets are worth money, 
no matter how badly worn. 














FREE —wWrite for book of 
= designs in color, our liberal treight 
payment offer and full intormation. 


S OLSON RUG CO. 
Dept. A-1 40 Laflin St., Chicago, Il 


SS SSS ee 
Hundreds Learnin 
Millinery at Home, 


Delighted students of the Woman's Lnsti- _. 
tute are surprising their triends with § 
stylish hats they have made themselves 
at little cost. Miss Mapes of New York 
\ writes: ““ Have just completed the most 
beautiful hat | ever had. It cost three 
dollars and my triends say it looks like 
hh twenty.’ Miss lurner, Pa., says: “ Have 
made hats tor all the family trom materials 
’ 1 ‘ 
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1 had on hand Miss Johnson, N. C,, “I “¥ 
have made, trimmed and sold hundreds of dol , 
lars’ worth of hats during the past month to Sb, 
| satistied customers.” “ip 
\ atisth u Thiet a me 
\ You, tuo, can quickly learn at home to “” / 
\f make your own hats or become a milliner. 
Jf Send today tur handsome booklet, “ Millinery }/ 
1H Made Easy.” 
WOMAN’S INSTITUTE, Dent. 38-WM, 425 Fifth Avenue, New York 
l) [ves eastess az15 
L SS Se = = ze 














>, A NOVEL GIFT 


b Aclever arrangement for clean- 
ing combs. Sanitary, easily 

y washed. Comes boxed with 

{/— sentiment, complete, 40c. 

For Sale Everywhere or Direct. Send for Catalog 282. 


ERNEST DUDLEY CHASE, 251 CausewaySt., Boston, Mass. 

















60 Years of leadership 
 @olleitegeks 
Spices 


“A Red Label Brand 
The A.Colburn Co., Philadelphia,USA 


HAND-I-HOLD BABE MITS 


For Preventing Purchase from 


\ THUMB SUCKING AND pty 
J) SCRATCHING BEB as cos yu 
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They are ventilated balls of spun 5 
about them 


’ aluminum—“ Light asafeather,”’ 

yy, Seiad to edna. mtate “age Of Free Booklet 

R. M. CLARK & CO., Boston Dis’t, Newton Centre, Mass. 

Cards and Folders to Handcolor 


200 beautiful designs in birthdays, tally, place cards, new 1917 Xmas 
numbers, Send for our illustrated catalog “ Pleasant Pages" Free. 


LITTLE ART SHOP INC., 1311 F ST. N. W., WASH., D. C. 
"i } 100 Engraved Announcements $5.40 


Invitations $6.75. 2envelopes foreach. 
“ Postpaid. 50 ement sannounce- 

$2 Engraved Calling Cards $1. Write for 
samples. Royal Engraving Co.,814 A. WalnutSt., Phils., Pa. 
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MEN 


In Answer to the Oft-Asked Question: 
“Why Do You Not Have Just One Page 


for Men in The Home Journal ?” 
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NOW, IF EVER, SHOULD THE COMMUNITY SPIRIT QUICKEN 


civilization progresses, that each man 

should remember that he is indeed his 
brother’s keeper. Moreover, as life becomes 
more complex the community life necessarily 
becomes constantly of larger importance when 
compared with the individualism obtaining.in 
a small, scattered society. 


r NHE need becomes steadily greater, as our 


| The Best Way for One Man to 


| Help Another Man 





T HAS become increasingly incumbent upon 

us as a people to see that this effort to act as 
our brother’s keeper takes the shape of com- 
munity action in which leadership is given 
of such a character and in such a manner that 
the brother himself may be persuaded to join 
with his fellows in an effort which is both for 
his benefit and for the betterment of all con- 
cerned. 

The best way to help another man is to help 
him to help himself; and one of the most potent 
ways of helping him to help himself is to get 
him to help somebody else. 

Of course in advocating this community ef- 
fort I do not for a moment mean to ignore the 
need of individual effort. On the contrary, in 
our complex society the need for this individ- 
ual effort is greater than ever it was before. 
No community effort can possibly succeed 
unless it is based on that high average of ener- 
getic private character which inevitably seeks 
outlet and expression in individual effort, no 
less than in joint effort with others. Indeed, 
in an organization of any kind there must be 
constant strife against becoming institution- 


-alized. 


“‘Tnstitutionalized ” in the case of benevolent 
work means becoming cold, formal, unsympa- 
thetic and inefficient. In the case of govern 
mental work it means becoming bureaucratic, 
rigid and inefficient. Proper standardization 
is a good thing; but when standardization be 
comes a fetishistic cult it is just as damaging 
as the cult of any other fetish. 


The Value of the Personal, | 
Friendly Touch | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
u 





NY community in which there is no kind 

of sympathy or good will, or effort to lend 

a helping hand or to try to keep one’s brother 

safe by means of community organization, is a 

distinctly narrow and unpleasant community. 

But community organization is not enough. 

There can be no standardization of sympa 

thetic community work which will meet all 

cases, no matter how high the standard or how 
effective the work. 

There are all kinds of woes that can only be 
met by the personal, human, friendly touch. 
There are all kinds of help which can only be 
given by some clear-eyed friend who is tactful, 
who understands and who won’t talk. Any- 
one can bring before himself instance after 
instance of this kind from his own experience. 
Sometimes the help is of use, sometimes it is 
unavailing. 


| Where a Woman Was Helped in 
| the Right Way | 





HAVE in mind the hard-working widowed 

mother of three children. She was self- 
respecting and proud, and exceedingly anxious 
not to be the recipient of charity. Yet, through 
no fault of her own, it was all she could do to 
make both ends meet, and she had nothing left 
over for even the smallest pleasure. The one 
way to help her was to do as was actually done, 
namely, to take her in to do joint work with 
two or three women who were better off. They 
worked together, and then pooled the results, 
so to speak. For example, they divided equally 
the gifts that were made or obtained for the 
children, so that her children had their Christ- 
mas stockings. 

Again, through this companionship she ob- 
tained her personal recreation and relaxation 
in the guise of church work that really did good 
to outsiders. Now, this could have been done 
only by women of tact and affection, who were 
able themselves to accept favors from her, so 
that her heart would not be hurt at receiving 
favors with no return; and who could and did 
arrange in such manner that the Christmas fes- 
tivities seemed to be, and in fact were, shared 
by all the children, she herself contributing her 
part of the work. 

Work of this kind, to be sure, can be con- 
sidered as in one sense joint work, or collec- 
tive work. But it is not the kind of work 
that can be ordinarily done by the community 








as a whole, because it is in its essence so per- 
sonal and so entirely dependent upon the indi- 
vidual equation. As for its importance, those 
who fail to appreciate it lack all understand- 
ing of the real tragedy implied in the life of 
children in a family where the scrimping is 
such that they can’t share the kind of enjoy- 
ment that all their fellows have on such a day 
as Christmas or the Fourth of July. 

I know of another case where the tragedy 
was more imminent and palpable because the 
father drank and was shiftless. That family 
was saved from disaster by the hard-headed 
common sense, no less than the genuine sym- 
pathy, of certain neighbors, who were fortu- 
nately able to give the man opportunity, to 
make an appeal to him, and also to read the 
riot act to him in such a way that finally they 
succeeded in keeping him at work and in rea- 
sonably good behavior ever afterward. 


pe Ee 7 
| Where Community Action 
| Comes in Strong 





UT there are many conditions, existing or 

intermittently recurring in every com- 
munity, where individual action by itself does 
not adequately meet the situation or perhaps 
does not meet it at all. Under proper leader- 
ship—and individual leadership is just as vital 
in the democracy of a village or suburb or 
countryside as in the great democracy of the 
nation—a village or a city can be turned from 
a slatternly, unkempt place, where vulgar 
prosperity elbows ill-conditioned poverty, into 
a place of order and neatness where every 
street is attractive, and where everybody 
shares to a greater or less extent in the com- 
mon well-being. Such well-being must express 
itself not merely in comfort but in a reasonable 
share of the beauty and enjoyment of life. It 
must be secured by activities of many dif 
ferent kinds, ranging from providing a proper 
fire-engine company, and adequate police, to 
providing recreation parks with bands to play 
on warm evenings. All these varied needs, and 
scores like them, can be adequately met only 
by community action. It is only by commu- 
nity action that the streets can be kept clean 
and unsightly litters of rubbish and garbage 
abolished. It is only by community action 
that the chance for work can be increased, and 
the less fortunate given fair opportunities. It 
is only by community action that it is possible 
to plant trees and secure the space that will 
make the village beautiful and healthy and 
add much to the joy of life. In fact, most of 
the biggest things, and a goodly number of 
the smaller things, can be done only by com- 
munity action, 


if 

A Community That Can 
| Stand as a Model 
eae 


HAVE in mind a community, Merion, Penn- 

sylvania, that can stand as a model in civic 
matters. This is due to the public-spirited, 
disinterested leadership of several men and 
women, but especially of one man, working 
through a local civic association. ‘The associa- 
tion has adopted the eminently sound, common- 
sense motto: ‘‘To be nation right, and state 
right, we must first be community right.” 

This particular association is working in a 
small community, not very far from a big city, 
so that it contains many commuters. Most of 
the advantages it has conferred have been to 
the whole community; and, of course, as in all 
other communities, there are some gentry of 
the human-hog type who wish to get all the 
advantages without paying for them in any 
way. But the association has been able to ap- 
peal to the spirit of local pride, and to the 
spirit —often dormant, but existent in most of 
us—of sheer disinterested willingness to ren- 
der service, if the usefulness of such service 
can be brought vividly before the man’s eyes. 
Hence, there are constant accessions to its 
ranks from among the citizens who already 
profit by the community advantages, and who 
become ashamed of not doing their part in 
maintaining the conditions that tell for the 
betterment of their own families and property. 


What a Small Civic Body | 


| Has Succeeded in Doing | 


b 4 





are activities of this association have been 
many-sided. It deals with the fundamental 
functions incident to government; and also 
with many other functions which no ordinary 
government can possibly reach. It has grap- 
pled effectively with the police problem. Be- 
fore it came into existence the community was 


suffering from the usual slack police arrange- 
ments which are so serious an evil in our Amer- 
ican small towns and country districts. There 
was one policeman, who was on duty inter- 
mittently at night. The association secured a 
complete and vigilant police service, so that 
three policemen were on duty every night and 
one or two during the day, while private de- 
tectives were brought in whenever necessary, 
with the result of an efficient preservation of 
order and of the community from burglary, 
which had at one time threatened to become 
epidemic. Similar action in improving the local 
fire service resulted in the very practical ad- 
vantage of reducing the fire-insurance rates 
from 30 to 1214 per cent. The roads were 
partly made over; then they were kept clean 
and oiled, and an adequate system of lights 
and road signs was instituted. The lighting 
system included the erection of over a hundred 
electric lamps. Not only was the light itself 
deemed important, but, instead of the lamps 
being disfiguring monstrosities in the land- 
scape, they were so well designed, by good 
architects, as to become real additions to the 
good looks of the neighborhood. 





Beauty Advocated as a Very 
High Kind of Usefulness 


Boor association is severely practical. It 
provides with energetic efficiency for the 
removal of ashes and garbage, and for clean 
ing away snow; it is preparing a campaign 
against those twin pests, the mosquito and the 
house fly (praise heaven, we have passed the 
stage when foolish moralists grew sentimental 
about “‘ harming alittle fly!’”’). It has arranged 
for the free transportation of the pupils to and 
from the public schools. And at the same time 
that it thus grapples with the elementary 
problems of keeping homes healthy and mak- 
ing it fairly easy for the children to secure an 
education, it energetically seeks to beautify 
the village by starting the uniform planting of 
trees along the streets—flowering horse chest- 
nuts on one street and dogwoods on another. 
By the way, in Washington the lindens along 
some of the avenues are particularly attractive 
because in their blossoming season they are 
alive with the drowsy humming of bees. Some 
of the Southern California cities have shown 
astonishing results from the planting of trees 
along the streets. I recall one such case where 
the bare, broad, unsightly avenue was changed 
by its border of palms and pepper trees and 
flowering acacias into such a really attractive 
bower~ 1 know no other word so exactly de- 
scriptive of the fact—that in this particular 
case beauty, instead of merely being its own 
reward, brought in as a by-product a nearly 
twofold rise in the value of the real estate. 


| All the Interests of a Community | 
| Served by One Association | 
at eee ) 


ys the activities I have spoken of in this 
particular community are exercised in 
behalf of the community as a whole. In addi- 
tion there are many which concern only the 
members of the association. The drinking 
water and the sources of the milk supply of the 
members are kept under inspection. Special 
cooking classes—of an unusually good type, by 
the way—are open to the daughters of mem- 
bers. All their children, for a small admission 
fee, can go to “Saturday Morning ‘Movies,’”’ 
where the films have been passed upon by a 
committee of grown-ups. Moreover, the as- 
sociation exerts itself loyally to give its best aid 
to any member who desires it. There are all 
kinds of activities. The schoolhouse has been 
gradually turned into a neighborhood center, 
where entertainments of various sorts, from 
lectures to candy pulls, are given. A local 
craft of bird houses, feeding shelves and bird 
baths was started, with the result that over two 
hundred bird homes were built. A small rifle 
corps has been organized and a rifle range estab- 
lished; and this is a most excellent symptom of 
civic spirit; for, if there is one thing which 
good citizens need to know, it is that they must 
have manliness, and especially that type of 
manliness which shows itself to those who are 
not good citizens in virile fighting efficiency. 


What an Association Such as 
| This Does for a Community 





UCH a civic association as this does incal- 
culable good in a community. It incul- 
cates the spirit of service without making the 
individual turn into an offensive prig. It trans- 
lates into practice the doctrine about being 


one’s brother’s keeper, and at the same time it 
makes it likely that the man who tries to live 
up to the doctrine will neither patronize the 
brother nor be meddlesome and fussy with 
him. If he is either he had better quit the at- 
tempt altogether. It teaches the invaluable 
habit of collective action, which must supple- 
ment—not supplant—our traditional American 
habit of personal initiative and pure individu- 
alism. Above all, it represents the practical 
application of an important principle. Noth- 
ing is easier than to lay down fine principles 
and draw up infallible systems in the abstract. 
Nothing is harder than to live somewhere near 
up to the principles, or make the systems work 
even approximately decently in the concrete. 
But it is only the latter that really counts. As 
a nation we suffer from a plethora of uplift 
books and minute statistical reports of inves- 
tigations and lengthy documented schemes 
for every kind of reform. What we need is to 
have the practical experiment go hand in hand 
with the speculative demonstration. The men 
who are responsible for the New York Palisades 
Park have done more for this country than all 
the sociologists put together who have written 
books to show how Germany provides recrea- 
tion grounds for her municipalities. In the 
same way such a civic association as the one 
alluded to above has done more than any 
writings can ever do to help us get our living 
conditions in proper shape. Let earnest and 
far-sighted men copy it, in so far as their abili- 
ties and the conditions they confront will per- 
mit. The Editor of this magazine will put any 
such man in correspondence with the head of 
the association in question.* But let me warn 
him in advance that this correspondence, 
although it can give him useful information, 
cannot give him the vital matter—the resolu- 
tion, tact, and vision which in combination 
make the driving power of the machine. 

The above is merely an outline of what has 
been done in one community. There are many 
such communities and the kind of leadership 
demanded is widely varied. 


| Where a Community in Good 
| Works Helps a Nation 


N ANY such movement there are always by- 

products of betterment of an unexpected 
kind: I know of a school that started to break 
its routine proceedings by the study of birds 
and the development of gardens. As a result 
of the aroused mental attitude and of the am- 
bitions created the boys proceeded to organize 
a Boy Scout troop. They had been too in- 
different to go into such a movement before; 
and, although the connection might not seem 
obvious, I am convinced that it was really the 
beginning of bird study in connection with the 
school that brought the Boy Scout movement 
in its wake. Nobody needs to be told how much 
it meant to the whole community to have the 
Boy Scouts organized. 


| The Kind of Man it is Better | 
Should Not Exist at All 


| 
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> forms that the activities may take are 
manifold. Some of the work done must be 
individual. But much of it must be collective; 
and always the man will find that the power 
to accomplish results increases in geometrical 
proportion as he combines with his fellows. 
The one essential thing to remember is that, 
unless each man actually regards himself as 
his brother’s keeper and behaves accordingly, 
he forfeits all moral right to existence in a de- 
mocracy; for he automatically becomes one of 
the forces that tend to the disintegration of the 
community. This is only another way of stat- 
ing the great law of service. I do not wish to 
state it in any sentimental or extravagant way; 
| believe greatly in sentiment, but I abhor 
sentimentality, and I entirely disapprove of ex- 
travagance and exaggeration. I not only ad 
mit but insist that the man who does not take 
thought for himself cannot serve others. I not 
merely admit but insist that the man who is 
not able to care for himself and for those imme- 
diately dependent upon him will be a burden 
tohisfriends and a nuisance to the community. 
But if the man thinks only of himself it would 
be better that he did not exist at all; and if he 
cares only for those immediately connected 
with him, he will represent but little more than 
a dead weight. The fact that a duty is the 
first duty does not mean that performing it is 
a sufficient performance of duty! 





*The Editor of THe Lapizs’ Home JourNnaL begs to 
say, in connection with this reference by the author of 
“Men,” that he will be very glad to furnish any inquirer 
with facts regarding the association referred to, so faras he 
inay be able to meet such requests in nature and number. 
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No Pictures, No Frills are 
Here, You See 
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ScrRAPS THAT HE Picks Up HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 





= 
Just a Lot of Amusing and 
Surprising Little Things 
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| When sunlight is broken up 
| into its different rays the per- 








AG | tell six different colors. They 
|| are red, orange, yellow, green, 
Te blue and violet. A few per- 
AV | sons can see a seventh color, 
I | an indigo blue. Color blind- 
can see but five colors in the sun spectrum; 
they cannot identify an orange-colored light. 
The next point in color blindness is the confu- 
sion between blue and green lights. Color 
blindness becomes serious when a person con- 
fuses green and yellow, and there are those 
who even cannot distinguish red from green. 
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25 Billions of Cigarettes were smoked in the 
United States during 1916: 7 billions more than 
in 1915. Putting our population at 100 millions, 
and omitting women and children, this total 
means that every boy and man smoked 62% 
boxes each of cigarettes during 1916. And yet 
how many thousands of us never smoke a ciga- 
rette. So the actual total for each cigarette 
smoker must be nearly 100 boxes a year! 


XKARS 


Sweets at the End of a Meal are Wrong, now 
finds a British medical authority. He says that 
sweets give rise to acids and these cause decay 
of the teeth. If we must eat sweets he would 
have us place them elsewhere than at the end of 
the meal, finishing instead with an acid fruit or 
acid wash. The acids, he declares, stimulate 
saliva, which itself assists in cleansing the teeth, 
and also makes an alkaline surface in the mouth, 
preventing decay of the teeth. 
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A Diamond is the Hardest Mineral, but do you 
know the softest? Here are some minerals in the 
order of their softness, the softest first: 1, talc; 
2, gypsum; 3, calcite; 4, fluor spar; 5, apatite; 
6, feldspar; 7, quartz; 8, topaz; 9, corundum; 
10, diamond. Nos. 1 and 2 can be scratched by 
the finger nail; Nos. 3 to 6 with aknife; No. 6 
will scratch ordinary window glass; No. 10 can 
be ground or polished only by a product of 
itself—diamond powder. 


ae ae ae, Sa 


I Never Tried This, but you may like to do 
it: Put a new tallow candle into a shotgun in- 
stead of shot; fire it at an ordinary pine door 
and it will penetrate the door without sustaining 
any injury to itself. 


ra ae Saar, ae, § 


‘‘Paste This on Your Glass,’’ said a man to 
me one day long ago. And I pass it on as a bit 
of verse that has much wisdom in it: 


If you think you are beaten, you are; 
If you think you dare not, you don't; 
If you like to win but you think you can’t, 
It’s almost certain you won't. 
If you think you'll lose, you've lost; 
For out of the world we find 
Success begins with a fellow’s will; 
It’s all in the state of mind. 


If you think you’re outclassed, you are; 
You've got to think high to rise; 
You've got to be sure of yourself before 
You can ever win a prize. 
Life’s battles don’t always go 
To the strongest or fastest man; 
But soon or late the man who wins 
Is the one who thinks he can. 
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My Old Nurse Was Such a Wise Woman, 
I can’t help quoting her. One day, as we were 
going down to dinner, she said: ‘‘ Listen. One 
of father’s old friends is at dinner. He is a very 
old gentleman, and old gentlemen tell the same 
stories over and over. You must never say he 
told it before; ladies and gentlemen do not 
do that; you must listen as though you never 
heard the story before.” 
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An Employer Received This Letter from one 
of his employees, a foreigner who, for three rea- 
sons expressed, wanted a brief vacation: 

Most Exalted Sir: It is with most habitually de- 
vout expressions of my sensitive respect that I ap- 
proach the clemency of your masterful position 
with the self-dispraising utterance of my esteem, 
and the also forgotten-by-myself assurance that in 
my own mind I shall be freed from the assumption 
that lam asking unpardonable donations if I assert 
that I desire a short respite from my exertions; 
indeed, a fortnight’s holiday, as Iam suffering from 
three boils, as per margin. I have the honorable 
delight of subscribing myself your exalted rever- 
ence’s servitor. (Signed) JONABOL PANJAMJAUB. 
And on the margin of the letter were a picture of 
the three reasons and a diagram of the place! 


ees ae a 
If a Farm Wife Received Wages she would 


‘get about $217 a year, according to recent 


studies of the average value of the household 
labor on afarm. This figure is based on investi- 
gations on 950 farms in fourteen states, and 
represents an average of the farm wives’ esti- 
mates of what it would cost them, at prevailing 
rates of domestic wages, to get their housework 
done for them. The average annual value of 
the food that the farmer and his family get from 
the farm is $239.84. The average sum that the 
family spends for food in addition is $188.16. 











some of my scraps. 





THIS PAGE AND THE “DOG” 


ii MAY be well, gentle reader, to explain that every well-regulated magazine editorial office 
has a “dog”: not of the canine variety, but of the human species: an Editor upon whom 
things are “tried out” — just as the theatrical manager first takes a new play to some small city 
to “try it out on the dog ” before he ventures into the big city with it. I am the “dog” in The 
Home Journal office: have been for a number of years. Upon me are tried many things that 
are published: more that are unpublished. And some of these things that the Editors don’t 
like are to me very interesting. Of course they may be right, these Editors. Still there are 
times when even a “dog” may be right. At all events, Mr. Bok says I may have a page to show 








Irvin Cobb Was On a Boston trolley, riding on 
the platform, standing next to the gate that pro- 
tected passengers from cars coming on the other 
track. A Boston lady came to the door of the 
car, and, as it stopped, started toward the gate, 
which was hidden from her by the men standing 
before it. 

“‘Other side, please, lady,’ said the conductor. 

He was ignored as only a born-and-bred Bos- 
tonian can ignore a man. The lady took another 
step toward the gate. 

“You must get off the other side,’”’ said the 
conductor. 

“TI wish to get off on this side,’”? came the 
answer in tones that congealed that official into 
momentary silence. Before he could explain or 
expostulate Mr. Cobb came to his assistance. 

“Turn your heads, gentlemen,’’ Cobb re- 
marked quietly. ‘‘The lady wishes to climb 
over the gate.” 


XHEAAKRA 


How Few Know That Over 40 per cent of 
those who fought the Civil War were under 19 
years of age! 

XXKXKX 


A Clever Young Wife did not like her hus- 
band’s going out evenings so much and deter- 
mined to cure him by playing on his vanity. 
When he came to order his next pair of shoes, 
she persuaded him to buy a smaller size. This 
she repeated until the poor man was content 
to get out of his shoes, when he reached home, 
and get into his slippers. 
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A Horse Sees Everything about 22 per cent 
larger than does a man. So that a 6-foot man 
looms up a little short of 7 feet 6 inches high. 
The fact has, of course, never been proved, but 
a favorite explanation of the larger image in a 
horse’s eye is that if a horse knew man’s exact 
size he would realize his power and pass beyond 
his control. If you happen not to believe this 
statement about the magnifying quality of a 
horse’s eye, it is easy enough to prove it. Just 
read the article on ‘“‘The Organology of the 
Kye,” in the second edition of a book the title 
of which you can very easily remember: The 
Graefe-Saemisch ‘‘ Handbuch der gesammten 
Augenheilkunde.” Very simple, you see; and 
the text is equally simple. 


x xXXXX 
The Longest 12-Word Telegram ever written 


is this. It won a prize in a competition and was 
accepted by an English telegraph operator as a 
legitimate 12-word telegram: 

Administrator General’s counterrevolutionary 
intercommunications uncircumstantiated. Quarter- 
master General's disproportionableness character- 
istically contradistinguished unconstitutionalist’s 
incomprehensibilities. 
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It Was at the Time When there was a vacancy 
in the bishopric of Massachusetts, and Phillips 
Brooks was the most prominent candidate. 
Mr. Lawrence, now Bishop Lawrence, was then 
the Dean of the Theological School in Cam- 
bridge. One day he was walking with President 
Eliot, of Harvard University, and the two were 
discussing the situation. 

“Don’t you hope Brooks will be elected?” 
asked the dean. 

‘“No,” said Doctor Eliot; “fa second or third 
rate man would do just as well; and we need 
Brooks in Boston.’’ 

Phillips Brooks was elected, and a little later 
Doctor Eliot and Mr. Lawrence again discussed 
the matter. 

‘“Aren’t you glad Brooks was elected?” 
queried the dean. 

‘Yes, I suppose so,”’ said Doctor Eliot, ‘‘if he 
wanted it; but, to tell the truth, Lawrence, you 
were my man.” 
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An Entirely New Heel in Our Shoes is to be 
a coming change. It will be elastic, like the 
cushion of the heel of the body, by introducing 
an elastic mechanism which will make the heel 
springy and resilient. The leather heel is un- 
questionably bad in its constant jar of the spinal 
cord, That is why the rubber heel is becoming 
so popular. On the theory that it is pleasanter 
to walk in a meadow than on a stone pavement, 
the softer are our heels and soles the closer we 
come to having ‘‘the meadow in our shoes.” 
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Cork Won’t Always Float. Sink a cork 
twenty feet in the water and see if it will. 


The Twenty-Six Letters of the alphabet may 
be transposed 620,448,401,733,239,439,369,000 
times. Hence all the inhabitants of the globe 
could not in a thousand millions of years write 
out all the possible transpositions of the twenty- 
six letters, even supposing that each wrote forty 
pages daily, each page containing forty different 
transpositions of the letters. Some folks can’t 
even read off aloud the number of transposi- 
tions. 
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Jane Addams Was Crossing the Ocean once 
and, having been ill herself, started to sympa- 
thize with an Irishman in the second cabin, who 
apparently was having a very active time. 

Laying her hand gently on the Irishman’s 
shoulder, Miss Addams cried: ‘‘I am very sorry 
you are so ill, my good man. Your stomach is 
only weak, that’s all.” 

‘“‘Wake stummick nawthin’,” answered the 
Irishman. ‘‘Oi’m throwin’ as fur as anny man 
on this side the ship, mum.” 
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Is Your Name Smith? Then this will amuse 
you: Anold lady was traveling for the first time 
in a large city, and saw a glaring sign on the 
front of a high building, which read: ‘‘The 
Smith Manufacturing Company.” 

As she repeated it aloud slowly she remarked 
to her nephew: ‘‘Lawsy mercy! Well, I’ve 
hearn tell of Smiths all my life, but I never knew 
before where they made ’em.” 


AXA KX 


A Man Was About to be Electrocuted and 
the chaplain asked him if he had any last wish 
he would like to make. The convicted man had 
been a barber. 

‘Yes, sir,” replied the man. ‘‘Just one. I 
should like just one chance to be allowed to 
shave the district attorney.” 


AHH ESE 


There Lived in England a Painter: John 
Buckley. He made his living by painting the 
floors of the rich in large black and white 
squares. He was just a common floor painter. 
He was intensely practical, and it irked his 
practicality when he found his work much ham- 
pered by the servants of his rich employers, who 
objected strenuously to walking on wet paint. 
So John Buckley conceived the idea of painting 
his designs on canvas, letting the canvas dry, 
and then tacking it down on the floor. And so 
came oilcloth! 
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Billy Sunday Converted a Japanese recently, 
who was a butler. The next day his hostess had 
a large dinner party and the Jap was told to do 
his best. Course after course came on and the 
guests were delighted with the dinner. Finally 
the Jap brought on a huge cake, as a final touch, 
and, remembering that Billy Sunday had closed 
his service with prayer, the Jap figured out that 
he should close the dinner with a religious senti- 
ment. Not knowing much of the language or of 
the Bible, he decided to choose the phrase which 
converted him. So the guests were amazed to 
find on the cake in sugared writing: ‘‘ Prepare 
to meet thy God.” 
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Dinner at 10 o’Clock in the Morning! That 
sounds strange, doesn’t it, and yet that was the 
dinner hour in early France years ago. As a 
matter of fact, that is the meaning of the word 
“dinner”: it is a contraction of dixiéme heure: 
tenth hour. 
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We Talk of Books as ‘‘Best Sellers,’’ but 
which book can approach these figures? The 
American Bible Society in one hundred years 
has put into circulation 117,130,711 Bibles, 
Testaments and smaller portions, in 154 lan- 
guages. Of these, over 71 million volumes have 
been absorbed by the United States, while some 
46 million volumes have been scattered through- 
out the territories abroad where American mis- 
sions are established. The returns from the sale 
of Bibles during 1916 are not yet complete, but 
during 1915 there were put into circulation 
7,761,377 volumes, of which 5,053,406 volumes 
went to foreign lands and 2,707,971 volumes 
(in 98 languages) were put into circulation in the 
United States. And the demand is growing 
by leaps and bounds. Ten years ago 682,692 
copies of the Bible were issued in this country in 
the English language; in 1915 the number was 
2,104,652. 


One Meal a Day was the custom of the Greek 
patricians; the soldiers and plebeians had two; 
only the riffraff of the population ate three. And 
the Greek patricians were the healthiest of the 
population and lived the longest. The moral is 
obvious—if you want to apply it! 
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Eating Butter Like Ice Cream, in lumps, so to 
speak, seems strange to us. But that is the 
habit of the Bedouins. 
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A Young Fellow From the Country called on 
Henry Ford in his workshop, the other day, and 
the manufacturer, not knowing exactly what 
te show him, picked up a powerful magnet and 
said: 

“That magnet will draw three pounds of iron 
from a distance of two feet. There is no natural 
object on the face of the earth that has more 
power.” 

“I dunno about that, Mr. Ford,” answered 
the young countryman thoughtfully. ‘I know 
a natural object, wrapped in muslin and frills, 
that is drawing me every Sunday evening over 
15 miles of plowed fields.” 
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When a Bible is Bound in New York, intended 
for the Marshall Islands, in Micronesia, poison 
has to be inserted in the binding in order to de- 
stroy insect pests. And the Bible has to be sol- 
dered up in a tin case in order to make, without 
injury, the long damp voyage by way of Aus- 
tralia to Micronesia. 
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From One Fallen Giant Tree in a California 
forest, lumbermen recently got three thousand 
fence posts, enough to fence in 8000 acres of 
ground, and 700,000 shingles, enough to shingle 
70 houses. No wonder the lumberman would, if 
he could, cut all the big trees down! 
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So Fast Will the Modern six-irch rapid-firing 
guns shoot that six shots are sailing through the 
air in procession at one time. 
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‘*It’s Funny How Afraid Your Horses still are 
of automobiles up here,” said a summer visitor 
to a Maine farmer. 

‘“T don’t know that it is so funny,” answered 
the farmer. ‘‘ Not so strange, when you think 
how an automobile must look to a_ horse. 
Wouldn’t it seem strange to you if you saw my 
pants comin’ down the road with nothin’ in 
"em?” 
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_ Curious it is, but True, that gunpowder was 
invented by a monk. 
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Perhaps No Letter Ever Written contains 
more Irish bulls, so called, than this, actually 
and seriously written and sent: 

Dear Sir: Having now a little peace and quict, I 
sit down to inform you of the bustle and confusion 
we are in from the bloodthirsty rebels, many of 
whom are now, thank God, killed and dispersed. 
We are in a pretty mess. We can get nothing to 
eat. When we sit down to dinner we are obliged to 
keep both hands armed. While I write this letter I 
have my sword in one hand and my pistol in the 
other. I concluded from the beginning that this 
would be the end; and I am right, for it is not half 
over yet. At present there are such goings-on that 
everything is at a standstill. I should have an- 
swered your letter a fortnight ago, but I only re- 
ceived it this morning. 

Yours very truly, B. 

P.S. If you do not receive this, of course it 
must have miscarried; therefore | beg you write 
and Jet me know. 
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Uncle Joe Cannon was reading, the other day, 
about a new Congressman: how he had first 
been a farmer, then an editor, then a prison di- 
rector, then a state asylum superintendent, and 
finally a Congressman. 

“That’s a mighty consistently downward 
career,’ commented Uncle Joe. 

“Downward?” asked a friend. 

“Yes,” replied Cannon; ‘‘you see, he was 
first a farmer, then he stepped down into the 
editorial chair, thence to the penitentiary, thence 
to the insane asylum and thence to Congress.” 
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See Them Nudging Me—on the other side 
of this page? Isn’t it funny? I am glad, of 
course, to have ‘‘ Men” as a neighbor, and to 
separate me a bit from the little feminine things 
of dress. It wasn’t really altogether safe to 
have no fence between such pretty things and a 
dog! The author of ‘“‘Men” is some neighbor, 
too, let me tell you, since I happen to know that 
he is one of the three best known men in the 
United States! But it is amusing to be shoved 
off by the Editors to the last part of the maga- 
zine, as a sort of penalty for being a dog, and 
then suddenly have them discover that the last 
is just as good as the first! Well, that’s the way 
in the world. Sometimes it is a misfortune to be 
a dog, and then again the sun shines on you! 
Just now it is a very good time for 
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For all fine laundering 




















Which shall she put on ? 


—the laundered one or the new 
one? Before, she would not have 
hesitated a moment—but now she 
can hardly tell the difference! How 
could it be washed and stay so 
lovely? 


She looks at the edges of the 
collar, at the cuffs, the buttonholes, 
the texture of the material itself. 
And it is all as it was before! 


Because it did not have to be 
rubbed! It is rubbing —first with 
the cake of soap, then to dislodge 
the dirt—that makes a picot edged 
collar look ragged, that frays 
buttonholes, that pulls the delicate 
material so it looks “sleazy” all over, 
with little ends of silk thread 
sticking out. 


But with Lux there is no rub- 
bing! The flakes melt instantly. 
The dirt loosens so quickly in the 
thick, cleansing lather that you 
have only to dip your things 
through it a few times, and all the 
dirt is gone. There are no bits of 
solid soap to stick to the threads— 
to discolor them. 


Colored waists keep their dainty 
tints, white waists do not yellow. 
Embroidered silk camisoles, petti- 
coats, floating negligees — all the 
dainty bits of silk and chiffon 
women wear, stay beautiful and 
strong. 


Keep your sweater sott— 
your musiins dainty 


Small girls can romp to their 
hearts’ content, without ever a 
warning word about keeping 
clean —it is so easy to clean their 
fluffy muslins, their woolly sweat- 
ers, with Lux. 

All fine fabrics — crisp muslins, sheer 
batistes, embroideries, can now be laun- 


dered without any fear that half their 
beauty will be washed away. 


And woolens—that shrink so easily, 
that grow so harsh and stiff with ordinary 
laundering—will stay soft and unshrunken 
if sent only to Lux tubbings. 


Lux will not harm anything that pure 
water alone will not injure. 


Order Lux today from your grocer or 
from any department store. Lever Bros. 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 











Copyright 1917, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. 


All Food Experts are Saying—Eat More Corn 


Kellogg’s—the Original Toasted Corn Flakes—is the quality corn flakes 
of America, and has been for over ten years. To millions of homes it has 
introduced corn as a food in its most delicious form. 


These thin, crisp Flakes, with their fresh-from-the- 
oven taste, are totally unlike any other corn flakes. 
Made from the heart of the finest selected corn: qual- 
ity in every way strictly maintained. 


Every one should learn the difference between just 
corn flakes and Kellogg’s—the Original! 


KRUMBLES is 
Kellogg’s all - wheat 
food. Every single 
tiny shred is thor- 
oughly toasted. 











